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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Ratza Watno Exrasow was bore im Boston, Moss, on May 
7803, the son of a prominent Unitarian minister. He wos 
educcted at the Boston Letin School and ot Horvard College, 
from which he graduated o! eighteen. On lesving college he 
taught school for some time, and in 1825 retwrned to Cambridge 
study divinity. The mext year he began to preach; and in 
he morried Ellen Tucker, and was chosen colleague to the 
Henry Wore, minister of the ihistoric church in Honover 
Boston. So far things seemed to be going welt with hiv; 
im 1831 his wife died, ond in the next year scruples about 
lmduistering the Lord's Supper led hima to give up Ais church, 
sadness and poor heulth he sct owt in December om his first 
Burope, passing through Italy, Switzerland, and Pronce 
Britain, and visiting Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and, 
jortamt of all, Ce , with whom he laid the foundation 
ng friendahip. On his return to America he took up 
tecturing, aud he contiowed for nearly forty years to use this 
form of expression for his ideas om religion, politics, Kteroture, 
end philosophy. In 1935 he bowght a house im Concord, ond 
took there his second wife, Lidian Jackson, The history of the 
gest of his life is uneventful, os for as external incident is con- 
cerned. Ha traveled frequently giving lectures; took pert in 
founding tm 1840 the“ Dial,” and in 1357 the “ Atlantic Monthly," 
te both of which he contributed frecly, and the former of which 
he edited for a short time; introduced the writings of Carlyle 
to America, and published @ succession of volumes of essays, 
addresses, amd poems. He made two more visits to Europe, ond 
on the earlier delivered lectures in the principal towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He died at Concord on April z7, 1882, after 
1 ferw years of failing memory, during which his public acticiies 
were wecessarils ereatly reduced. 
Al the time of Emerson's death, he war recogaised os the 
foremost writer and thinker of his country; but this recognition 
only grodwally. The candor and the vigor of Wis 
hed led him often to champion unpopular causes, end 
daring his corlier years of onthorship his departures from Uni- 
torian orihedory were viewed with hostility and alerm. In the 
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Abolitionist movement also he look a prominent part, which 
brought hire the distinction of beimg mobbed in Bostow and 
Cambridge. In these and other controversies, however, while 
frank in his opinions, ond eloquent and vigorons in his expres- 
sion of them, he showed a remarkable quality of tact and 
reatonableness, which prevented the opposition to him from 
tobing the acwiely personal farm which it assumed im relation 
to some of his astociates, ond which preserved to him o rare 
diguity. 

Recognition of his eminence has not been confined to his 
countrymen. Carlyle ie Britain and Hermann Grimm in Ger- 
many were only leaders of o large body of admirers in Europe, 
and i may be sofely said that mo Americom has exerted in the 
Old World an intellectual influence comparable to that of 
Emerson. 

The spirit and ideas which comstitute the essence of his teach~ 
ing are fully expressed tx the essoys contained in this volume, 
‘The writings here produced belong to the earlier half of his 
literary activity; but i may fairly be said thet by 1860 Emerson 
had put forth all his important fundamental ideas, the later uster- 
ances consisting largely of restatements and applications of 
these. Thauks to the singular beauty and condensation of his 
style, it is thus possible to obtain from this one volume a com 
plete view of the philosophy of the greatest of American 
thinkers, 
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to read one more chapter of his biography. Let us inquire 
what light new days and events have thrown on his character 
and his hopes, 

It is one of those fables which, out of an unknown 
antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in 
the beginning, divided Man into men, that he might be more 
helpful to himself; just as the hand was divided into fingers, 
the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; 
that there is One Man,—present to all particular men only 
partially, or through one faculty; and that you must take 
the whole society to find the whole man. Man is not a 
farmer, or a professor, or an engincer, but he is all, Man is 

est, and scholar, and statesman, and producer, and soldier, 

the divided or social state these functions are parcelled 
‘out to individuals, each of whom aims to do his stint of the 
joint work, whilst each other performs his, The fable im- 
plies that the individual, to possess himself, must some- 
times return from his own labor to embrace all the other 
Jaborers. But, ynfortunately, this origina! unit, this fountain 
of power, has been so distributed to multitudes, has been 
so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled 
into drops and cannot be gathered. The state of society 
is one in which the members have suffered amputation 
from the trank, and strut about so many walking monsters 
—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an clbow, but never 
a man, 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Mam sent out into the field to 
gather food, Is seldom cheered by any idea of the true dignity 
of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing 
beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on the 
farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives an ideal worth 
to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, and the 
soul is subject to dollars, The priest becomes a form; the 
attorney, a statute-book; the mechanic, a machine ; the sailor, 
‘a rope of a ship, 

In this distribution of funetions the scholar is the del- 
‘gated intellect, In the right state, he is Man Thinking, In 
the degenerate state, when the victim of society, he tends 
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Jaw of the human mind? The astronomer discovers that 
geometry, a pure abstraction of the human mind, is the 

measure of planetary motion, The chemist finds proportions 
Ang=s intelligible method throughout matter; and science is 
nothing but the finding of analogy, identity, in the most re- 
mote parts. The ambitious soul sits down before each refrac- 
tory fact; one after another reduces all strange constitutions, 
all new powers, to their class and their law, and goes on for- 
‘ever to animate the last fibre of organization, the outskirts 
of nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending dome 
of day, is suggested that he and it proceed from onc root; one 
fs leaf and one js flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in 
every vein. And what is that Root? Is not that the soul 
‘of his soul? A thought too bold, a dream too wild. Yet 
when this spiritual light shall have revealed the law of more 
earthly natures, when he bas learned to worship the soul, and 
to sce that the natural philosophy that now fs, is only 
the first gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward 
to an ever-expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator, 
He shall see that Nature is the opposite of the soul, answering 
to it part for part. One is seal and one is print, Its beauty 
is the beauty of his own mind. Its Jaws are the laws of his 
own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of 
his attainments. So much of Nature as he is ignorant of, 
80 much of his own mind does he not yet possess. And, in 
fine, the ancient precept, " Know thyself,” and the modern 
precept, “ Study Nature,” become at last one maxim. 


Tl. The next great influence into the spirit of the scholar 
is the mind of the Past—in whatever form, whether of fiter- 
ature, of art, of institutions, that mind is inscribed Books 
‘are the best type of the influence of the past, and perhaps 
we shall get at the truth—tearn the amount of this influence 
more conveniently—by considering their value alone. 

The theory of books Is noble. The scholar of the first age 
received into him the world around; brooded thereon; gave 
it the new arrangement of his own mind, and uttered it again. 
Tt came into him fife; it went out from him truth. It came 
to him short-lived actions; it went out from him immortal 
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Hence, the restorers of readings, the emendators, the biblio- 
maniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; abused, ay 
the wofst. What is the right use? What is the onc 
which all means go to effect? They are for nothing but to 
inspire. I had better never see a book, than to be warped by 
its attraction clean out of my own orbit, and made a satellite 
instead of a system. The one thing in the world, of value, is 
the active soul. This every man is entitled to; this every man 
contains within him, although, im almost all men, obstructed, 
and as yet unborn. The soul active sees absolute truth; and 
utters truth, or creates. In this action it is genius; not the 
privilege of here and there a favorite, but the sound estate 
of every mati. In its essence it is progressive, The book, 
the college, the school of art, the institution of any kind, 
atop with some past utterance of genius, This is |, Bas 
they,—let us hold by this. They pin me down, They fre § 
backward and not forward. But genius looks forward; the 
eyes of man are set in his forchead, not in his hindhead; 
man hopes; genius crentes, Whatever talents may he, if the 
man create not, the pure efflux of the Deity is not his; cinders 
and smoke there may be, but mot yet flame. There are 
reative manners, there are creative actions, and creative 
words; manners, actions, words, that is, indicative of no 
custom or authority, but springing spontaneous from the 
mind's own sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let it 
réective from another mind its truth, though it were in tor- 
Fents of light, without periods of solitede, inquest, and sclf- 
recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius is always 
sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-influence. The liter- 
ature of every nation bears me witness. The English dramatic 

have Shakspearized now for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not 3 subdued 
by his instruments. Books are for the scholar’s idle times, 

we can read God directly, the hour is too precious to 
be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as come they misst— 
when the sum is hid, and the stars withdraw thcir shining, 
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rest he rejects, were it never so many times Plato’s and 
Shakspeare’s. 

Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispensable 
to a wise man. History and exact science he must learn by 
laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, have their in- 
dispensable office—to teach elements. But they can only 
highly serve us when they aim not to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of various genius to 
their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated fires, set the 
hearts of their youth on fame. Thought and knowledge are 
natures in which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. 
Gowns, and pecuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, 
can never countervail the least sentence or syllable of wit, 
Forget this, and our American colleges will recede in their 
public importance, whilst they grow richer every year, 


Ill. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar 
should be a recluse, a valetudinarian—es unfit for any 
handiwork or public labor, as a pen-knife for an axe. The 
so-called “practical men” sneer at speculative men, as if, 
because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. I 
have heard it eaid that the clergy—who are always, more 
universally than any other class, the scholars of their day— 
are addressed as women; that the rough, spontaneous eon- 
versation of men they do not hear, but only a mincing and 
diluted speech. They are often virtually disfranchised; 
and, indeed, there are advocates for their celibacy, As far 
as this is true of the studious classes, it is not just and wise. 
‘Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential 
Without it, he is not yet man. Without it, thought can 
never ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs before the 
eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even see its beauty. 
Tnaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar without 
the heroic mind. The preamble of thought, the transition 
through which it passes from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, is action. Only so much do I know, as I have lived, 
Instantly we know whose words are loaded with life, and 
whose not. 

The world—this shadow of the soul, or other me—ties 
wide around, Its attractions are the keys which unlock my 
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Cradle and infancy, school and playground, the fear of 
i and dogs, and ferules, the love of little maids and 

berries, and many another fact that once filled the whole 
sky, are gone already; friend and relative, profession and 
en and country, nation and world, must also soar 


ie 

Of course, he who Has put forth his total strength in fit 
actions has the richest return of wisdom. 1 will not shut 
myself out of this globe of action, and transplant an oak into 
a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor trust the revenue 
‘Of some single faculty,and exhaust one veln of thought, much 
like those Savoyards, who, getting their livelihood by cary- ~ 
ing shepherds, shepherdesses, and smoking Dutchmen for 
all Europe, went out one day to the mountain to find stock, 
and discovered that they had whittled up the last of their 
pine-trees, Authors we have in numbers who have written 
out their vein, and who, moved by a gommendable prudence, 
sail for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper into the 

prairie, or ramble round Algiers, to replenish their mer- 
thamatle stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
covetous of action. Life is our ary, Years are well 
Spent In country labors; in town, in the insight into trades 
‘and manufactures; in frank intercourse with many men and 
‘women ; in science; in art—to the one end of mastering it all 
their facts a language by which to illustrate and embody 
Our perceptions. I learn immediately from any apeaker how 
much he has alteady lived, through the poverty or the splen+ 
dor of his speech. Life lies behind us as the quarry from 
whence we get tiles and cope-stones for the masonry of 
to-day. This is the way to learn grammar. Colleges and 
‘books only copy the language which the field and the work- 
yard made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and better 
than books, is, that it is a resource. That great principle 
of Undulation in nature, that shows itself in the inspiring 
atid expiting of the breath; in desire and satiety; in the ebb 
and flow of the sea; in day and night; in heat and cold; 
and as yet more deeply ingrained in every atom and 
finid, is lmown to us under the name of Polarity—thene 
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disdain of the able, who shoulder him aside. Long he must 
stammer in his speech; often forego the living for the dead, 
Worse yet, he must accept—how often!—poverty and soli- 
tude. For the ease and pleasure of treading the old road, 
accepting the fashions, the education, the religion of society, 
he takes the cross of making his own, and, of course, the 
self-accusation, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty 
and loss of time, which are the nettles and tangling vines 
i ing and self-directed; and the 





society, and especially to educated socicty. For all this losy 
and scorn, what off-set? He js to find consolation in exer- 
cising the highest functions of human nature. He is one 
who raises himself from private considerations, and breathes 
and lives on public and illustrious thoughts. He is the 
world's cye. He is the world’s heart. He is to resist the 
‘vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism, by 
preserving and communicating heroic sentiments, noble biog- 
raphies, melodious verse, and the conclusions of history. 
Whatsoever oracles the human heart, in all emergencies, 
in all solemn hours, has uttered as its commentary on the 
world of actions,—these he shall receive and impart. And 
whatsoever new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat 
ronounces on the passing men and events of to-day,—this 
ue shall hear and promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all con= 
fidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He 
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gon that, like children and women, his fs 2 protected 
class; or if he ¢ tok a temporary peace by the diversion of 
Dis thou; from politics or vexed questions, hiding his 
head like an estrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into 
micros is desl “aradag Fhtea, wa boy wsletien eee 
‘his coura; EoCRER wail Soil tse @iager ix Ganger (oH ace 
the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. Let 
him fook into its eye and search its mature, inspect its 
‘origin—sce the whelping of this lion, which lies no great 
way back; he will then find in himself a perfect compre~ 
hension of its nature and extent; he will have made his 
hands meet on the other side, and can henceforth defy it, 
and pass on superior. The world is his, who can see through 
Its pretension. What deafness, what stone-blind custom, 
what overgrown error you behold, is there only by suffer- 
anee—by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have 
alrendy dealt it its mortal blow. 
Yes, we are the cowed—we the trustless. It is a mis- 
notion that we are come late into Nature; that the 
world was finished a long time ago. As the world was 
Plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to so much 
of his attributes as we bring to it. To ignorance and sin, 
it is Aint. They adapt themselves to it as they may; but in 
proportion as a man has anything in him divine, the firmr~ 
ment flows before him and takes his signet and form. Not 
he fs great who can alter matter, but he who can alter my 
state of mind. They are the kings of the world who give 
the color of their present thought to all mature and all art, 
and persuade men by the cheerful serenity of their carrying 
the matter, that this thing which they do is the apple which 
the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting 
nations to the harvest. The great man makes the great 
thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of the 
table. Linnzus makes botany the most alluring of studies, 
and wins it from the farmer and the herb-woman; Davy, 
chemistry; and Cuvier, fossils. The day is always his, who 
works in it with serenity and great aims, The unstable 
estimates of men crowd to him whose mind is filled with 
@ truth, ag the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon, 
For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be fath- 
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For a man, rightly viewed, comprehendeth the beat 
natures of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, 

Se iss hay seeker eens Ee» alegre ee 
day I can do for myself. The books which once we valued 
more than the apple of the eye we have quite exhausted. 
What is that but saying that we have come up with the 
point of view which the universal mind took through the 
eyes of one scribe; ‘we have been that man, and have passed 
on. First one, then another, we drain all cisterns, and, wax- 
ing greater by all these supplies, we crave a better and more 
abundant food. The man has never lived that can feed us 
ever, The human mind cannot be enshrined in a person who 
shall set a barrier on any one side to this unbounded, un- 
boundable empire. It is one central fire, which, flaming now 
out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily; and now 
out of the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and 
vineyards of Naples. It is one light which beams ont of a 
thousand stars. It is one soul which animates all men. 


But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstraction of 
the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add what I have 
to say of nearer reference to the time and to this country. 

Historically there is thought to be a difference in the 
ideas which predominate over successive epochs, and there 
are data for marking the genius of the Classic, of the Ro- 
mantic,and now of the Reflective or Philosophical age. With 
the views I have intimated of the oneness or the identity 
of the mind through all individuals, I do not much dwell 
on these differences. In fact, I believe each individual 
passes through all three, The boy is a Greck; the youth, 
romantic; the adult, reflective. I deny not, however, that 
revolution in the leading idea may be distinctly enough 
traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must 
that needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical; we are em- 
barrassed with second thoughts; we cannot enjoy anything 
for hankering to know whereof the pleasure consists; we 
are lined with eyes; we see with our feet; the time is in- 
fected with Hamlet’s unhappiness, — 


 Sickdied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’* 
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the highest spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, 
in these suburbs and extremities of nature; let me see 
every trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it in- 
stantly on an eternal law; and the shop, the plough, and the 
ledger, referred to the like cause by which light undulates 
and poets sing;—and the world lies no longer a dull miscel- 
Jany and tumber-room, but has form and order; there is no 

there is no puzzle, but one design unites and animates 
the farthest pinnacle and the lowest trench. 

‘This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle. This idea they have differently followed and with 
various success. In contrast with their writing, the style 
of Pope, of Jolinson, of Gibbon, fooks cold and pedantic. 
This writing is blood-warm. Man is surprised to find that 
things near are not less beautiful and wondrous than things 
remote. The near explains the far. The drop is a small 
ocean. A man is related to all nature, This perception of 
the worth of the yulgar is fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, 
in this very thing the most modern of the moderns, has 
shown ws, a5 none ever did, the genius of the ancients, 

There is one man of genius who has done much for this 
philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet been 
rightly estimated; I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. The most 
imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of a math- 
ematician, he endeavored to engraft a purely philosophical 
Ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. Such an 
attempt, of course, must have difficulty which mo genius 
could surmount. But he saw and showed the connection be- 
tween nature and the affections of the soul. He pierced 
the emblematic or spirittial character of the risible, audible, 
tangible world. Especially did his shade-loving muse hover 
over and interpret the lower parts of nature; he showed the 
mysterious bond that allies moral evil to the foul material 
forms, and has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, 
of beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an analogous 
political movement, is the new importance given to the 
single person. Everything that tends to insulate the in- 
@ividaal—to surround him with barriers of natural respect, 
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acter, not to yield that peculiar fruit; which each man was 
created to bear; but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hun- 
dred, or the thousand, of the party, the section, to which we 
belong; and our opinion predicted geographically, as the 
north, or the south? Not so, brothers and friends,—please 
God, ours shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; 
we will work with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds. The study of letters shall be no longer a name for 
pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread of 
man and the love of man shall be a wall of defence and a 
wreath of joy around all. A nation of men will for the 
first time exist, because each believes himself inspired by 
the Divine Soul which also inspires all men, 
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the human spirit with a curiosity new-kindled, but never 
to be quenched. Behold these outrunning laws, which our 
imperfect apprehension can sce tend this way and that, but 
not come full circle. Behold these infinite relations, 20 like, 
50 unlike; many, yet one. 1 would study, I would know, I 
would admire forever, These works of thought have been 
the entertainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty appears 
to man when his heart and mind open to the sentiment 
is instructed in what is above him. 

is without bound; that to 
the is born, low as he now lies 
in evil and weakness. That which he venerates is still his 


fails entirely to render account of it, When in innocency, 
or when by intellectual perception, he attains to ssy-—"T 
love the Right; Truth is beautiful within and without for- 
evermore, Virtue, 1 am thine; save me; use me; thee will 
I serve, day and night, in great, in stall, that 1 may be not 
virtuous, but virtue;"—then is the end of the creation an- 
swered, and God is well pleased. 

‘The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and delight in the 
presence of certain divine laws. It perceives that this 
homely game of life we play, covers, under what seem 
foolish details, principles that astonish. The child amidst 
his baubles is learning the action of light, motion, gravity, 
muscular force; and in the game of human life, love. fear, 
justice, appetite, man, and God interact. These laws refuse 
to be adequately stated. They will not be written out on 
paper, or spoken by the tongue. They elude our persevering 
thought; yet we read them hourly in each other's faces, in 
each other’s actions, in our own remorse, The moral traits 
pas are all globed into every virtuous act and thought,— 

in specch, we aust sever, and describe or suggest by painful 
enumeration of many particulars. Yet, as this sentiment is 
the easence of all religion, let me guide your eye to the pre- 
cise objects of the sentiment, by an enumeration of some of 
those classes of facts in which this element is conspicuous. 

‘The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of the 
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js positive, Evil is merely privative, not absolute: 
it is like cold, which is the privation of heat, All evil is 
so much death or nonentity, Benevolence is absolute and 


ch 

real. So much benevolence as a man hath, so much life 
hath he, For all things proceed out of this same spirit, 
which is differently named love, justice, temperance, in its 
different applications, just as the ocean receives different 
names on the several shores which it washes, All things 
proceed out of the same spirit, and all things conspire with 
it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by the 
whole strength of Nature. In so far as he roves from 
these ends, he bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries; 
his being shrinks out of all remote channels, he becomes 
less and less, a mote, a point, until absolute badness is 
absolute death, 

‘The perception of this law of laws awakens in the mind 
a sentiment which we call the religious sentiment, and 
which makes our highest happiness, Wonderful is its power 
to charm and to command. It is a mountain air. It is the 
embalmer of the world. It ie myrrh and storax, and chlo- 
rine and rosemary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime, 
and the silent song of the stars is it. By it is the universe 
made safe and habitable, not by science or power, Thought 
may work cold and intransitive in things, and find no end 
or unity; but the dawn of the sentiment of virtue on the 
heart gives and is the assurance that Law is sovereign over 
all natures; and the worlds, time, space, eternity, do seem 
to break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying, It is the beatitude 
of man. It makes him illimitable. Through it the soul first 
knows itself, It corrects the capital mistake of the infant 
man, who seeks to be great by following the great, and 
hopes to derive advantages from another, by showing the 
fountain of all good to be in himself, and that he, equally 
with Srary roan, 18 en inlet into the deeps of Reason, When 
he says, “I ought;" when love warns him; when he chooses, 
warned from on high, the good and the great decd,—then 
deep melodies wander through his goul from Supreme Wis- 
dom, Then he can worship, and be enlarged by his wor- 
ship; for he can never go behind this sentiment. In the 





ublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never surmounted, 
‘This sentiment lies at the foundation of society, and 
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Tn like manner all the expressions of this 
and permanent in proportion to their 
of this sentiment affect us more 
positions, The sentences of the oldest 
this piety, are still fresh and fragrant. 
always deepest in the minds of men 
lative East; not alone in Pales- 
eee ee expression, but in Egypt, 
in in Tadia, in China. Europe has always owed to 
‘Oriental genius its divine impulses, What these holy bards 
sane men found agreeable and true. And the 
‘unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, whose name is 
ot so much written as ploughed into the history of this 
‘world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 
lst the doors of the temple stand open, 
fore every man, and the oracles of this 
never, it is guarded by one stern condition; this, 
‘an intuition, It cannot be received at second 
, it is not instruction, but provocation, 
another soul, What he announces, 
or wholly reject; and on his word, 
I can accept nothing. 
absence of this primary faith is the 
ion, As is the flood, so is the ebb. 
and very words it spake, and the 
and hurtful. Then falls the 
art, letters, life. The doctrine of the 
ing forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs 
bk Once man was all; now he is an ap- 
pendage, a muisance. And because the indwelling Supreme 
set wholly be got rid of, the doctrine of it suffers 
“perversion, that the divine nature is attributed to one 
Be Beran and denied to all the rest, and denied with 
Wary. The doctrine of inspiration is lost; the base doctrine 
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Sere ice nice otale Saree miles IE ees 
the soul, Miracles, Fennec pees poetry; the ideal life, the holy 
life, exist as ancient they are not in the be- 
Meals tne eek be ate ee 
Seem ridiculous, Life is comic or pitiful as soon as the high 
ends of being fade out of sight, and man becomes near- 
sighted, and can only attend to what addresses the scuses. 

These general views, which, whilst they are general, none 
will contest, find abundant illustration in the history of 
religion, and especially in the history of the Christian 
church, In that, all of us have had our birth and aurture. 
The truth contained in that, you, my young friends, are now 
setting forth to teach. As the Cultus, or established worship 
of the civilized world, it has great historical interest for us. 
Of its blessed words, which have been the consolation of 
humanity, you need not that 1 should speak. 1 shall en- 
deavor to discharge my duty to you, on this occasion, by 
pointing out two errors in its administration, which daily 
appear more gross from the point of view we have just 
now taken, 


Jeans Christ belonged to the true race of prophets, He 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul, Drawn by 
its severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he ved in 
it, and had his being there, Alone in all history, he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. One man was true to what 
was in you and me. He saw that God incarnates himself 
in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take possession of 
his world. He said, in this jubilee of sublime emotion>— 
“Tam divine. Through me, Ged acts; through me, speaks. 
Would you see God, see me; or, see thee, whea thou also 
thinkest as I now think.” But what 2 distortion did his 
doctrine and memory suffer in the same, in the next, and 
the following ages! There is no doctrine of the Reason 
which will bear to be taught by the Understanding. The 
understanding caught this high chant from the poct’s lips, 
and said, in the next age:—“ This was Jehovah come down 
out of heaven. I will kill you if you say he was a man.” 
‘The idioms of his language and the figures of his rhetoric 
have usurped the place of his truth; and churches are not 
built on his principles, but on his tropes. Christianity be~ 
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than to be defrauded of his manly right in coming into 
nature, and finding not names and places, not land and pro- 
fessions, but even virtue and truth, foreclosed and monopo- 
lized. You shall not be a man even, You shall not own the 
world; you shall not dare, and live after the infinite Law 
that is in you, and in company with the infinite Beauty 
which heaven and carth reflect to you in all lovely forms; 
but you must subordiaate your nature to Christ's nature, 
you must accept our interpretations, and take bis portrait as 
the vulgar draw it. 

‘That is always best which gives me to myself. The 
sublime is excited ia me by the great stoical doctrine, Obey 
thyself. That which shows God in me, fortifies me. That 
which shows God out of me, makes me a wart and 4 wen, 
There is no longer a necessary reason for my being. Al- 
ready the long shadows of untimely oblivion creep over me, 
and I shall decease forever. 

‘The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my in- 
tellect, of my strength. They admonish me that the gleams 
which flash across my mind are not mine, but God's; that 
they had the like, and were not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. So I love them, Noble provocations go out from 
them, inviting me to resist evil, to subdue the world, and to 
Be, And thus by his holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and 
thus only. To aim to convert a man by miracles is a 
profanation of the soul, A true conversion, a true Christ, 
is now, a8 always, to be made by the reception of beautiful 
Sentiments. It is true that a great and rich soul, like his, 
falling among the simple, does so preponderate, that, as his 
did, it names the world, The world seems to them to exist 
for him, and they have not yet drunk so deeply of his sense 
as to see that only by coming again to themselves, or to 
God in themselves, can they grow forevermore. It is a low 
benefit to give me something; it is a high benefit to enable me 
to do somewhat of myself. The time is coming when all 
men will see that the gift of God to the soul is not a vaunt- 
ing, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet, natural 
goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, and that so invites 
thine and mine to be and to grow. 

‘The injustice of the vulgar tone of preaching is not less 
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whom the soul descends, through whom the soul speaks, 
aloné can teach. ppg la amet a pee 
and every man tan open his door to these angels, and they 
shall bring him the gift of tongues. Bat the man who 
aims to speaks as books enable, as synods usc, a8 the fashion 
guides, and ds interest commands, bibles. Let hit hush: 

To this Holy office you Propose to devote yourselves. I 
wish you may fecl your call in throbs of desire and hope. 
‘The office is the first in the world. It is of that reality, that 
it cannot suffer the déduction of any falsehood. And it i6 
my duty to say to yOu, that the necil was never greater of 
new revelation than now. From the views I have already 
exprested, you will infer the sad conviction, which I share, 
I believe, with numbers, of the universal decay and now 
almost death of faith in society. The soul is not preached, 
‘The Church seems to totter to its fall, almost all life extinct, 
On this occasion any complaisance would be criminal which 
told you, whose hope and commission it is to preach the 
faith Of Christ, that Mibe faith of Christ is preached, 

It is time that this ill-suppressed mutmur of all thoughtful 
men against the famine of our churches; this moaning of 
the heart because it is bereaved of the consolation, the hope, 
the grandeur, that comic alone out of the culture of the 
moral nature—should be heard through the sleep of in- 
dolence and over the din of routine. This great and per- 
petual office of the preacher is tot discharged. Preaching 
is the expression of the motal sentiment in application to 
the duties of life. In how many churches, by how many 
prophets, tell me, is than made sensible that he is an infinite 
soul; that the earth and heavens are passing into his mind; 
that he is drinking forever the soul of God? Where now 
sounds the persuasion, that by its very melody imparadises 
my heart, ahd so affirms its own origin in heaven? Where 
shall I hear words such as in elder ages drew men to leave 
all and follow,—father and mother, house and land, wife 
and child? Where shall I hear these august laws of moral 
being so pronounced as to fill my ear, and T feel ennobled by 
the offer of my uttermost action and passion? The test of 
the true faith, certainly; should be its power to charm and 
command the soul, as the laws of nature control the activity 
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this thoughtless clamor, It shows that there is a command- 
ing attraction in the moral sentiment that can lend a faint 
tint of light to dulness and ignorance, coming in its name 
and place, The yood hearer is sure he has been touched 
sometimes; is sure there is somewhat to be reached, and 
some word that can reach it, When he listens to these vain 
words, he comforts himself by their relation to his remem- 
brance of better hours, and so they clatter and echo 
unchallenged, 

Tam not ignorant that when we preach unworthily, it is 
not always quite in vain. ‘There is a good ear, in some men, 
that draws supplies to virtue out of very indifferent nutri- 
ment. There is poetic truth concealed in all the common- 
places of prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly 
spoken, they may be wisely heard; for each is some select 
expression that broke out in a moment of piety from some 
stricken or jubilant soul, and its excellency made it remem- 

The prayers and even the dogmas of our church 
are like the zodiac of Denderah, and the astronomical mon- 
uments of the Hindoos, wholly insulated from anything 
now extant in the life and business of the people. They 
mark the height to which the waters once rose. But this 
docility is a check upon the mischief from the good and de- 
yout, In a large portion of the community, the religious 
service gives tise to quite other thoughts and emotions. We 
need not chide the negligent servant. We are struck with 
pity, rather, at the swift retribution of his sloth, Alas for 
the unhappy man that is called to stand in the pulpit, and 
not give bread of life! Everything that befalls, accuses 
him. Would he ask contributions for the missions, foreign 
or domestic? Instantly his face is suffused with shame, to 
propose to his parish that they should send money a hundred 
or a thousand miles, to furnish such poor fare as they have 
at home, and would do well to go the hundred or the thousand 
miles to escape. Would he urge people to a godly way of 
living; and can he ask a fellow-creature to come to Sabbath 
meetings, when he and they all know what is the poor utter- 
most they can hope for therein? Will he invite them pri- 
vately to the Lord's Supper? He dares not. If no heart 
warm this rite, the hollow, dry, creaking formality is too 
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Certainly there have been peridds when, from the in- 
activity of the intellect on certain truths, a greater faith was 
possible in names and pétsons, The Puritans In England 
and America found in the Christ of the Catholic Church, 
and in the dogmas inherited from Rome, scope for their 
austere piety and their longings for civil freedom But 
their creed is passing away, and none arises in its room, I 
think no man can go with his thoughts about him into one 
‘of our churches, without feeling that what hold the public 
worship had on men is gone, or going. It has lost its grasp 
on the affection of the good and the fear of the bad. In the 
country, neighborhoods, half parishes are signing off—to 
use the local term. It is already beginning to indicate 
character and religion to withdraw from the religious meet- 
ings. I have heard a devout person who prized the Sab- 
bath say in bitterness of heart=—On Sundays it seems 
wicked to go to church.” And the motive that holds the 
best there, is now only a hope and a waiting. What was 
once 2 mero circumstance, that the best and the worst men 
in the parish, the poor and the rich, the learned and the 
ignorant, young and old, should mect one day as fellows in 
‘Oné house, in sign of an equal right in the soul,—has come 
to be a paramount motive for going thither. 

My friends, in these two errors I think I find the causes 
of a decaying church and a wasting unbelicf, And what 
greater calamity can fall upon a nation than the loss of 
worship? Then all things go to decay, Genius leaves the 
temple, to haunt the senate or the market. Literature be+ 
comes frivolous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is not 
lighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without 
honor. Society lives to trifles, and when men die we do 
‘not mention them, 

And now, my brothers, you will ask, What in these 
desponding days ean be done by us? The remedy is already 
declared in the ground of our complaint of the Church. 
We have contrasted the Church with the Soul, In the 
soul, then, let the redemiption be sought. Wherever a 
man comes, there comes revolution, The old is for slaves. 
When a man comes, all books are legible, all things trans- 
parent, all religions are forms. He is religious, Man is the 
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Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost—cast be- 
hind you all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand 
‘with Deity, Look to it first and only, that fashion, custom, 
authority, pleasure, and money are nothing to you—are not 
bandages over your eyes, that you cannot see—but live 
with the privilege of the immeasurable mind. Not too anx- 
ious to visit periodically all families and each family in 
your parish connection,—when you meet one of these men 
or women, be to them a divine man; be to them thought 
or virtue; let their timid aspirations find in you a friend; 
Jet their trampled instincts be genially tempted out in your 
atmosphere; let their doubts know that you have doubted, 
and their wonder feel that you have wondered. By trusting 
your own heart, you shall gain more confidence in other 
men. For all our penny-wisdom, for all our soul-destroying 
slavery to habit, it is not to be doubted that all men have 
sublime thoughts; that all men value the few real hours 
of life; they love to be heard; they love to be caught up 
into the vision of principles. We mark with light in the 
memory the few interviews we have had, in the dreary 
years of routine and of sin, with souls that made our souls 
wiser; that spoke what we thought; that told us what we 
knew; that gave us leave to be what we inly were. Dis- 
charge to men the priestly office, and, present or absent, 
you shall be followed with their love as by an angel, 

And to this end let us not aim at common degrees 
of merit. Can we not Jeave to such as love it the virtue 
that glitters for the commendation of society, and ourselves 
pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability and worth? 
We easily come up to the standard of goodness in society. 
Socicty’s praise can be cheaply secured, and almost all men 
are content with those easy merits; but the instant effect 
of conversing with God will be to put them away. There 
are persons who are not actors, not speakers, but in- 
fluences; persons too great for fame, for display; who dis» 
dain eloquence; to whom all we call art and artist seems too 
nearly allied to show and by-ends, to the exaggeration of 
the finite and selfish, and loss of the universal, The orators, 
the poets, the commanders encroach on us only as fair 
women do, by our allowance and homage, Slight them 
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And now let us do what we can to rekindle the smoul- 


T confess, all attempts to project and 
establish a Cultus with new rites and forms seem to me in 
vain, Faith makes us, and not we it, and faith makes its 


as the new worship introduced by the French to the goddess 
of Reason,—to-day, pasteboard and filigree, and ing to- 
morrow in madness, and murder, Rather let the breath 
of new life he breathed by you through the forms already 
‘existing. For, if once you are alive, you shall find they shall 
bocome plastic and new. The remedy to their et ater 

. A le 
eas of forms one pulsation of virtue can uplift and 
vivify, 

‘Two inestimable advantages Christianity has given us: 
first, the Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world; whose 
light dawns welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, 
into the garret of toil, and into prison cells, and everywhere 
suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of spiritual being. Let 
it stand forevermore a temple, which new love, new faith, 
new sight shall restore to more than its first splendor ta 
mankind. And secondly, the institution of preaching—the 
specch of man to men,—essentially the most flexible of all 
organs, of all forms, What hinders that now, everywhere, 
in pulpits, in lecture-rooms, in houses, in fields, wherever 
the invitation of men or your own occasions Iead you, you 
spoke the very truth, as your life and conscience teach it, 
and cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of men with new 
hope and new revelation? 

I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chicly of 
those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all 
time, shall speak in the West also, The Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures contain immortal sentences that have been bread 
of life to millions. But they have no epical integrity; are 
fragmentary; are not shown in their order to the intellect. 
look for the new Teacher, that shall follow so far those 
shining laws, that he shall see them come full circle; shall 


ADDRESS TO DIVINITY STUDENTS “a 


see their rounding complete grace; shall see the world to 
be the mirror of the soul; shall see the identity of the law 
of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show that the 
Onght, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, 
and with Joy. 


MAN THE REFORMER 


A LECTURE READ BEFORE THE MECHANICS APPRENTICES’ 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, bOSTOX, JANUARY 25, 1841 


ENT AND GENTLEMEN; I wish to 
to your consideration some thoughts on the 
Alar goal peterel relations of-s0a a9 a réforeers 
T shall assume that the aim of cach young man in this as- 
sociation is the very highest that belongs to a rational mind. 
Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it, is common 
and mean; that some of those offices and functions for which 
‘we were mainly created are grown so rare in socicty, that 
the ed them is only kept alive in old books and in 
dim traditions; that prophets and poets, that beautiful 
and perfect men, we are not now, no, nor have ever seen 
Stich; that some sources of human instruction are almost un- 
unknown among us; that the community in 
live will hardly bear to be told that every man 
open to ecstasy or a divine illumination, and his 
walk clevated by intercourse with the spiritual world. 
‘all this, as we must, yet I suppose none of my au- 
‘will deny that we ought to scek to establish ourselves 
disciplines and courses as will deserve that guid- 
clearer communication with the spiritual nature. 
I will not dissemble my hope that each person 
thas felt his own call to cast aside all evil 
og and limitations, and to be in his place 
Jpful man, a reformer, a benefactor, not con- 
Jong through the world like a footman or a 
‘by his nimbleness and apologies as many 
as he can, but a brave and upright man, who must find 
Or cut @ straight road to everything excellent in the earth, 
“s 
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and not only go honorably himself, but make it easier for all 
who follow him to go in honor and with benefit. 

In the history of the world the doctrine of reform had 
never such scope as at the present hour. Lutherans, Hern- 
hutters, Jesuits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, Sweden- 
borg, Bentham, in their accusations of society, all respected 
something—Church or State, literature or history, domestic 
usages, the market town, the dinner table, coined money. 
But now all these and all things else hear the trumpet, 
and must rush to judgment,—Christianity, the laws, com- 
merce, schools, the farm, the laboratory; and not a kingdom, 
town, statute, rite, calling, man, or woman, but is threatened 
by the new spirit. 

What if some of the objections whereby our institutions 
are assailed are extreme and speculative, and the reformers 
tend to idealism: that only shows the extravagance of the 
abuses which have driven the mind into the opposite ex- 
treme, It is when your facts and persons grow unreal and 
fantastic by too much falsehood, that the scholar flies for 
refuge to the world of ideas, and aims to recruit and replenish 
Nature from that source. Let ideas establish their legit 
imate sway again in society, let life be fair and poetic, and 
the scholars will gladly be lovers, citizens and philanthropists, 

It will afford no security from the new ideas that the old 
nations, the laws of centuries, the property and institutions 
of a hundred cities, are built on other foundations. The 
demon of reform has a secret door into the heart of every 
lawmaker, of every inhabitant of every city. The fact that 
a new thought and hope have dawned in your breast, should 
apprise you that in the same hour a new light broke in upon 
a thousand private hearts. That secret which you would 
fain keep—as soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one stand- 
ing on the doorstep to tell you the same. There is not 
the most bronzed and sharpened money-catcher who does not, 
to your consternation, almost quail and shake the moment 
he hears a question prompted by the new ideas. We thought 
he had some semblance of ground to stand upon, that such 
as he at least would die hard; but he trembles and flees. 
Then the scholar says:— Cities and coaches shall never im- 
pose on me again; for, behold, every solitary dream of mine 
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Southern negro, In the island of Cuba, in addition to the 
ordinary abominations of slavery, it appears only men are 
bought for the plantations, and one dies in ten every year, 
of these miserable bachelors, to yield us sugar. I leave for 
those who have the knowledge the part of sifting the oaths 
of our custom-houses; I will not inquire into the oppression of 
the sailors; I will not pry into the usages of our retail trade. 
I content myself with the fact that the general system 
of our trade (apart from the blacker traits, which, I hope, 
are exceptions denounced and unshared by all reputable men) 
is a system of selfishness, is not dictated by the high senti- 
ments of human nature, is not measured by the exact law 
of reciprocity, much less by the sentiments of love and hero- 
ism; but is a system of distrust, of concealment, of superior 
keenness, not of giving but of taking advantage. It is not 
that which a man delights to unlock to a noble friend, 
which he meditates on with joy and self-approval in his hour 
of love and aspiration; but rather what he then puts out 
of sight, only showing the brilliant result, and atoning for the 
manner of acquiring by the manner of expending it. I do 
not charge the merchant or the manufacturer. The sins of 
our trade belong to no class, to no individual. One plucks, 
one distributes, one cats. Everybody partakes, everybody 
confesses, with cap and knee volunteers his confession, yet 
none feels himself accountable, He did not create the 
abuse; he cannot alter it, What is he? an obscure private 
person who must get his bread, That is the vice,—that 
no one feels himself called to act for man, but only as a 
fraction of man. It happens, therefore, that all such ine 
genuous souls as feel within themselves the irrepressible 
strivings of a noble aim, who by the law of their nature 
must act simply, find these ways of trade unfit for them, 
and they come forth from it, Such cases are becoming 
more numerous every year. 

But by coming out of trade you have not cleared yourself. 
‘The trail of the serpent reaches into all the lucrative profes- 
sions and practices of man. Each has its own wrongs. Each 
finds a tender and very intelligent conscience a disqualifica~ 
tion for success. Each requires of the practitioner a certain 
shutting of the eyes, a certain dapperness and compliance, an 
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exercising a sensible effect on young men in their 
of occupation, and thinning the raoks of corapetiion 
labors of commerce, of law and of state? It is 
see that the inconvenience would Jast but a short 
This would be great action, which always opens 
of men. When many persons shall have done this, 

majority shall admit the necessity of reform ia 

{nstitutions, their abuses will be redressed, and the 
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for his peculiar talent again, without compromise, 

But quite apart from the emphasis which the times give 
to the doctrine that the manual labor of society ought to 
be shared among all the members, there are reasons proper 
to every individual why he should not be deprived of it. 
‘The use of manual labor ig one which never grows obsolete, 
and which is inapplicable to no person. A man should have 
@ farm or a mechanical craft for his culture, We must have 
a basis for our higher accomplishments, our delicate enter- 
tainments of poetry and philosophy, in the work of our 
hands. We must have an antagonism in the tough world 
for all the yariety of our spiritual faculties or they will 
not be born. Manual labor is the study of the external 
world. The advantage of riches remains with him who 
procured them, not with the heir. When I go into my gare 
den with a spade, and dig a bed, 1 feel such an exhilaration 
and health, that I discover that I have becr defrauding my- 
self all this time in letting others do for me what I should 
have done with my own hands. But not only health, but 
education, is in the work, Is it possible that I who get 
indefinite quantities of sugar, hominy, cotton, buckets, 
crockery ware, and letter paper, by simply signing my name 
es in three months to a check in favor of John Smith and 

Co., traders, get the fair share of exercise to my faculties 
by that act, which Nature intended for me in making all 
these far-fetched matters important to my comfort? It is | 
Smith himself, and his carriers, and dealers, and manu- 
facturers, it is the sailor, the hidedrogher, the butcher, the 
negro, the hunter, and the planter who have intercepted the 
suger of the sugar, and the cotton of the cotton, They have 
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prevailing heart, which the father had, whom nature 
ese and feared, whom snow and rain, water and land, beast 
and fish seemed all to know and to serve, we have now a 
puny, protected person, guarded by walls and curtains, 
stoves and down beds, coaches, and men-servants and 
women-servants from the earth and the sky, and who, bred 
to depend on all these, is made anxious by all that en- 
dangers those possessions, and is forced to spend so much 
time in guarding them, that he has quite lost sight of their 
original use, namely, to help him to his ends,—to the prose- 
cution of his love, to the helping of his friend, to the wor- 
ship of his God, to the enlargement of his knowledge, to 
the serving of his country, to the indulgence of his senti- 
ment, and he is now what is called a rich man,—the menial 
and runner of his riches. 

Hence it happens that the whole interest of history lies 
in the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, virtue, power, are 
the victories of man over his necessities, his march to the 
dominion of the world. Every man ought to have this op- 
portunity to conquer the world for himself. Only such per- 
sons interest us—Spartans, Romans, Saracens, English, 
Americans—who have stood in the jaws of need, and have 
by their own wit and might extricated themselves and made 
man victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labor, or insist 
that every man should be a farmer, any more than that 
every man should be a lexicographer. In general, one may 
say that the husbandman’s is the oldest and most wniversal 
profession, and that where a man does not yet discover 
in himself any fitness for one work more than another, this 
may be preferred. But the doctrine of the farm is merely 
this, that every man ought to stand in primary relations 
with the work of the world, ought to do it himself, and 
not to suffer the accident of his having a purse in bis 
pocket, or his having been bred to some dishonorable and 
injurious craft, to sever him from those duties; and for this 
reason, that labor is God's education; that he only is a sin- 
cere learner, he only can become a master, who learns the 
secrets of labor, and who by real cunning extorts from 
Nature its seeptre. 
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to the seer himself; that, I dowbt not, the faults and vices 
‘of our literature and philosophy, their too great fineness, 
‘effeminacy, and melancholy, are attributable to the ener- 

habits of the literary class, Better that 
be quite so good, and the bookmaker 
himself often a Iudicrous contrast 


But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some 
telaxation must be had, [I think, that if a man find in him- 
‘self any strong bias to poctry, to art, to the contemplative 
aig ‘him to these things with a devotion incompatible 

A jap wusbandry, that man ought to reckon early with 
and, respecting the compensations of the Universe, 

‘ought to ransom himself from the duties of economy by a 
certain rigor and privation in his habits. For privileges 
#0 tare and grand, let him not stint to pay a great tax. Let 
thim be a cxnobite, 2 pauper, and, if need be, celibate also, 
‘Let him learn to cat his meals standing, and to relish the 
faste of fair water and black bread. He may leave to others 
the costly conveniences of housekeeping, and large hos- 
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pitality, and the possession of works of art. Let him feel 
that genius is a hospitality, and that he who can create 
works of art needs not collect them, He must live in a 





—the taste 
tempting to drive along the ecliptic with one horse of the 
heavens and one horse of the earth, there is only discord 
and ruin and downfall to chariot and chariotecr. 

The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to account, and ex- 
amine their fitness to him, gains in emphasis, if we look at 
our modes of living. Is our housekeeping sacred and honor- 
able? Docs it raise and inspire us, or does it cripple us 
instead? T ought to be armed by every part and function of my 
household, by all my social function, by my economy, by my 
feasting, by my voting, by my traffic. Yet I am almost no party 
to any of these things. Custom does it for me, gives me no 
power therefrom, and runs me in debt to boot. We spend 
our incomes for paint and paper, for a hundred trifies, I 
know not what, and not for the things of a man, Our ex- 
pense is almost all for conformity. It is for cake that we 
run in debt; ’tis mot the intellect, not the heart, not beauty, 
not worship, that costs so much. Why needs any man be 
rich? Why must he have horses, fine garments, handsome 
apartments, access to public houses and places of amuse- 
ment? Only for want of thought Give his mind a new 
image, and he flees into a solitary garden or garret to enjoy 
it, and is richer with that dream than the fee of a county 
could make him. But we are first thoughtless, and then 
find that we are moneyless. We are first sensual, and then 
must be rich. We dare not trust our wit for making our 
house pleasant to our friend, and so we buy ice-creams. 
He is accustomed to carpets, and we have not sufficient 
character to put floor-cloths out of his mind whilst he stays 
in the house, and so we pile the floor with carpets. Let 
the house rather be a temple of the Furies of Lacedemon, 
formidable and holy to all, which none but a Spartan may 
enter or so much as behold. As soon as there is faith, as 
soon as there is society, comfits and cushions will be left to 
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alaves. Expense will be inventive and heroic. We shall 





Me bard; we shall dwell like the ancient Romans 
SE abel el brewed like theirs, 
peepee ‘their proportion of the lan: in which 

bs tee ra for conversation, for art, for music, for worship, 
oe rich to great purposes; poor only for selfish 


ahaa Skat help pe these evils? How can the man who 
thax learned bet one art procure afl the conveniences of life 
honestly? Shall we say all we think ?—perhaps with his own 
he collects or makes them ill; yet he has 
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the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practised 
or love, or devotion, Mauch of the economy 
Seitictaen tof a: kass origin, ands oar knoe 
Parched corn eaten to-day that I may baye 
my dinner on Sunday is a baseness; but pat 
Geers lapeterams, thay 3 may be tees ct 
ions, that I may be serenc and docile to what 
shall speak, and girt and road-ready for the lowest 
ia frugality for gods and 


Can we not lear the lesson of self-help? Society is full 


i people, who incessantly summon others to serve 
a ei ‘everywhere to exhaust for their single 
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can be suggested more than these, they crave also, as 
the bread which should keep them from starving; 

if they miss any one, thcy represent themselves as the 
Nt % most wretched persons on earth. One 
must been and bred with them to know how to 
Ease for their learned stomach. Meantime, they 
“Destir themselyes to serve another pergons not they! 
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they have a great deal more to do for themselves than they 
can possibly perform, nor do they once perceive the cruel 
joke of their lives; but the more odious they grow, the 
sharper is the tone of their complaining and craving. Can 
anything be so elegant as to have few wants and to serve 
them one's self, so as to have somewhat left to give, instead 
of being always prompt to grab? It is more elegant to 
answer one’s own needs than to be richly served; i 
perhaps it may lock to-day, and to a few, but it is an ele~ 
gance forever and to all, 

T do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. I do 
not wish to push my criticism on the state of things around 
me to that extravagant mark that shall compel me to suicide, 
or to an absolute isolation from the advantages of civil 
society. If we suddenly plant our foot, and say, I will 
neither eat nor drink nor wear nor touch any food or fabric 
which I do not know to be innocent, or deal with any person 
whose whole manner of life is not clear end rational, we 
shall stand still. Whose is so? Not mine; not thine; not 
his. But I think we must clear ourselves cach one by the 
interrogation, whether we have earned our bread to-day 
by the hearty contribution of our energies to the common 
benefit; and we must not cease to fend to the correction of 
these flagrant wrongs, by laying one stone aright every day. 

But the idea which now begins to agitate society has a 
wider scope than our daily employments, our households, 
and the institutions of property. We are to revise the whole 
of our social structure, the state, the school, religion, mar- 
riage, trade, science, and explore their foundations in our 
own nature; we are to sce that the world not only fitted the 
former men, but fits us, and to clear ourselves of every 
usage which has not its roots in our own mind. What is a 
man born for but to be a reformer, a remaker of what man 
has made; a renouncer of lies; a restorer of truth and good, 
imitating that great Nature which embosoms us all, and 
which sleeps no moment on an old past, but every hour re- 
pairs herself, yielding us every morning a new day, and 
with every pulsation a new fife? Let him renounce every- 
thing which is not true to him, and put all his practices back 
oa their first thoughts, and do nothing for which he has 
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mot the whole world for his reason. If there are incon- 
yeniences, and what is called ruin in the way, because we 
Bave so cnervated and maimed ourselves, yet it would be 
Tike dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to reattach the 

of every day to the holy and mysterious recesses of 


deeds 
Be which is ‘ing and regulator in all 
The power, at once spring f in al 
‘efforts of reform, is the conviction that there is an infinite 
worthiness in man which will appear at the call of worth, 
‘and that all parti reforms are the removing of some 
impediment. Is it not the highest duty that man should be 
not to allow any man, because he 
he is rich in my presence, I 
‘ought to make him feel that I can do without his riches, 
that I cannot be bought,—neither by comfort, neither by 
utterly penniless, and receiving bread 
oor man beside me. And if, at the 
a child discovers a sentiment of 
@ juster way of thinking than mine, I ought to 
my respect and obedience, though it go to 
way of life. 
many virtues, but they have not 
know no two words whose meaning is 
We use these words as if they were as 
and Amen, And yet they have the broad- 
the most cogent application to Boston in 
‘Americans have no faith. They rely on the 
a dollar; they are deaf to a sentiment. They think 
the north wind down as easily as raise society; 
more faithless than the scholars or intellectual 
if I talk with a sincere wise man, and my friend, 
a with a conscientious youth who is still under 
dominion of his own wild thoughts, and not yet har- 
in the team of socicty to drag with us all in the ruts 
T see at once how paltry is all this generation of 
‘unbelievers, and what a house of cards their institutions are, 
I one brave man, what one great thought exe- 
effect. I see that the reason of the distrust 
man in all theory is his inability to perceive 
means whereby we work. Look, he says, at the tools 
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with which this world of yours is to de built. As we eannot 
make 9 by 
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‘€ver construct that heavenly society you prate of; out 
foolish, sick, selfish men and women, such as we know 
But the believer not only beholds his heaven 
be possible, but already to begin to exist—not by the 
or materials the statesman uses, but by men trans- 
figured and raised above themselves by the 
ciples, To principles something élse is possible that tran+ 
seends all the power of expedients. 
Every great and commanding moment in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of some énthusiasm. The victories 
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was neither brandy nor flésh needed to feed them. 
They conquered Asia, and Africa, and Spain, on batley. 
The Caliph Omar's walking-stick strick more tefror into 
those who saw it than another man’s sword, His diet was 
barley bread; his sauce was salt; and offentinies by way 
of abstinence he ate his bread without salt, His drink was 
Water. His palace was built of mud; and when he left 
Medina to go to the conquest of Jerusalem, he rode on a 
fed camel, with 4 wooden platter hanging at his saddle, with 
a bottle of water and two sacks, one holding barley, and the 
other dried fruits. 

But there will dawn ere long on our polities, on our modes: 
of living, a nobler morning than that Arabian faith, fn the 
Sentiment of love. This is the one remedy for all ills, the 
panacea of Nature. We must be lovers, and at once the 
impossible becomes possible. Our age and history, for these 
thousand years, has not been the history of kindness, but 
Of selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. The money 
We spend for courts and prisons is very ill laid out. We 
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is the better for me, and to find my reward in the act. 
would put a new face on this weary old world in which we 
dwell as pagans and enemies too long, and it would warm 
the heart to see how fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, 
the impotence of armies, and navics, and lines of defence, 
would be superseded by this unarmed child. Love will creep 
where it cannot go, will accomplish that by palit! 
methods—being its own Iever, fulcrum, and 


in a late autumn morning, a poor fungus or mushroom,—a 
plant without any solidity, nay, witha seemed nothing but a 
soft mush or jelly,—by its constant, total, and inconceivably 
gentle pushing, manage to break its way up through the 
frosty ground, and actually to lift a hard crust on its head? 
Tt is the symbol of the power of kindness. The virtue of 
this principle in human society in application to great in- 
terests is obsolete and forgotten. Once or twice in history it 
has been tried in illustrious instances, with signal success. 
‘This great, overgrown, dead Christendom of ours still keeps 
alive at least the name of a lover of mankind. But one day 
all men will be lovers; and every calamity will be dissolved 
in the universal sunshine. 

‘Will you suffer me to add one trait more to this portrait of 
man the reformer? The meditator between the spiritual and 
the actual world should have a great prospective prudence, 
‘An Arabian poet describes his hero by saying, 


“Sunshine was he 


He who would help himself and others should not be a subject 
of irregularand interrupted impulses of virtue, but a continent, 
persisting, immovable person, such as we have seen a few 
seattered up and down in time for the blessing of the world; 
men who have in the gravity of their nature a quality which 
answers to the fly-wheel in a mill, which distributes the 
motion equably over all the wheels, and hinders it from fall- 
ing unequally and suddenly in destructive shocks, It is bet- 
ter that joy should be spread over all the day in the form of 
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‘strength, than that it should he concentrated into ecstasies, 
fall of danger and followed by reactions. There is a sub- 
Time prudence which is the very highest that we know of 
man, which, believing in a vast future, sure of more to 
come than is yet seen, postponcs always the present hour to 
the whole life; postpones talent to genius, and special results 
to character. As the merchant gladly takes money from his 
income to add to his capital, so is the great man very willing 
to lose particular powers and talents so that he gain in the 
elevation of his life. The opening of the spiritual senses 
disposes men ever to greater sacrifices, to leave their signal 
talents, their best means and skill of procuring a present 
their power and their fame, to cast all things be- 
in the insatiable thirst for divine communications. A 
fame, a greater power, rewards the sacrifice. It is 
conversion of our harvest into seed. As the farmer casts 
the ground the finest cars of his grain, the time will 
we too shall hold nothing back, but shall eagerly 
more than we now possess into means and powers, 
we shall be willing to sow the sun and the moon for 
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‘Man 3s his own star; and the soul that cap 
Render ax honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all tight, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls carly or too late. 
‘Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fats! shadows that walk by us still 
—Eipitogne to Boswmont omd Fletcher's Honest Man's Fortune, 





READ the other’day some verses written by afi eminent 
painter which were original and not conventional. Al- 
‘ways the soul hears an admonition in such lines, let the 

subject be what it may. The sentiment they instil is of moré 
value than any thought they may contain. To believe your 
own thought, to believe that what is true for you in yout 
private heart is true for all men,—that is genius. Speak 
your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sensé; 


thought is rendered back to us by the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment. Familiar as the voice of the mind is to cacti, 
the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton is 

they set at naught books and traditions, and spoke not 
t they thought. A man should learn to 
that gleam of light which flashes across 
ithin, more than the lustre of the firmament 
sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his 
Thought, because it is his. In every work of genius we 
jected thoughts; they come back to tis 
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with a certain alienated majesty. Great works of art have 
pas affecting lesson Se te this, eens teach us 
to by our spontaneous ion with 
inflexibility then most when the whole cry of voices is on 
the other side. Else to-morrow a stranger will say =e 
masterly good sense precisely what we have thought and 

felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with shame 
our own opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives 
at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is 
suicide; that he must take himself for better for worse as 
his portion; that though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 
his toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him 
to till, The power which resides in him is new in nature, 
and none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried. Not for nothing one face, 
‘one character, one fact, makes much impression on him, and 
another none, It is not without preéstablished harmony, this 
sculpture in the memory. The eye was placed where one ray 
should fall, that it might testify of that particular ray. 
Bravely let him speak the utmost syllable of his confession, 
‘We but half express ourselves, and are ashamed of that 
divine idea which each of us represents, It may be safely 
trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so it be faith- 
fully imparted, but God will not have his work made mani- 
fest by cowards. It needs a divine man to exhibit anything 
divine, A man is relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best; but what he has said 
or done otherwise shall give him no peace. It is a deliver 
‘ance which does not deliver, In the attempt his genius de- 
serts him; no muse befriends; no invention, no hope. 

‘Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string. 
‘Accept the place the divine providence has found for you, 
the society of your contemporaries, the connexion of events. 
Great men have always done 80, and confided themselves 
childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their percep- 
tion that the Eternal was stirring at their heart, working 
through their hands, predominating in all their being. And 
ywe are now men, and must accept in the highest mind the 


cowards 
factors, pious aspirants to be noble clay under the Almighty 
Jet us advance on Chaos and the Dark, 

pretty oracles nature yields us on this text in the 
of children, babes, and even brutes. That 
‘that distrust of a sentiment because 
has computed the strength and means op- 
to our purpose, these have not. Their mind being 
yet unconquered, and when we look 
disconcerted. Infancy conforms to 
rm to it; so that one babe commonly 
‘out of the adults who prattle and play to 
01 rattle declare acl eed perrepeatat 
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ith its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable 
and its claims not to be put by, if it will stand 
Do not think the youth has no force, because he 
eannot speak to you and me. Hark! in the next room who 
‘spoke so clear and emphatic? It seems he knows how to 
‘speak to his contemporaries. Good Heaven! it is he! it 
is that very of bashiulness and phlegm which for weeks 
has done nothing but cat when you were by, and now rolls 
‘out these words like bell-strokes. It seems he knows how to 
Speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or bold then, he will 
‘know how to make us seniors very unnecessary. 

‘The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to concili- 
ate one, is the healthy attitude of human nature. How isa boy 
the master of society; independent, irresponsible, looking out 
from his corner om such people and facts as pass by, he tries 
‘and sentences them on their merits, in the swift, summary 
‘way of boys, at good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, trouble- 
some. He cumbers himself never about consequences, about 
interests; he gives an independent, genuine verdict. You 
must court him; he docs not court you. But the man 
it were clapped into jail by his consciousness. As 
s00n a3 he has once acted or spoken with eclat he is a com- 
mitted person, watched by the sympathy or the hatred of 
hundreds, whose affections must now enter into his account, 
‘There is no Lethe for this, Ah, that he could pass again 
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into his neutral, godlike Independence! Who can thus lose 
all pledge and, having observed, observe again from the same 
unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, unaffrighted fnnocence, 
must always be formidable, must always engage the poet's 
and the man’s regards. Of such an immortal youth the 
force would be felt, He would utter opinions on all passing 
affairs, which being seen to be not private but necessary, 
ee sink like darts into the car of men and put them 
in fear, 

‘These are the voices which we hear in solitude, but they 
grow faint and inaudible as we enter into the world. So- 
ciety everywhere is in Co eta against the manhood of 
every one of its members. ‘iety is a joint-stock company, 
in which the members agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty and cul- 
ture of the eater. The virtue in most request is conformity, 
Self-reliance is its aversion, It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs, 

Whoso would be a man, must be a nonconformist. He 
who would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by 
the name of goodness, but must explore if it be goodness. 
Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of our own mind, 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of 
the world. T remember an answer which when quite young 
Twas prompted to make to a valued adviser who was wont to 
importune me with the dear old doctrines of the church. 
On my saying, What have I to do with the sacredness of 
traditions, if I live wholly from within? my friend suggested, 
—"But these impulses may be from below, not from above.” 
I replied, “ They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am 
the devil's child, I will live then from the devil,” No law 
can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad 
‘are but names very readily transferable to that or this; the 
only right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong 
what is against it, A man is to carry himself in the pres- 
ence of all opposition as if every thing were titular and 
ephemeral but he, T am ashamed to think how easily we 
capitulate to badges and names, to large societies and dead 
institutions, Every decent and well-spoken individual affects 
and aways me more than is right. I ought to go upright and 
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vital, the rude truth in all ways. If malice and 
vanity the coat of philanthropy, shall that pass? If an 
angry bigot assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and 


‘comes to me with his last news from Barbadocs, why should 
‘not say to him, “ Go Jove thy infant; love thy wood-chop- 

good-natured and modest; have that grace; and never 
your hard, uncharitable ambition with this incredible 
for black folle 2 thousand miles off. Thy love afar 
home.” Rough and graceless would be such 
truth is handsomer than the affectation of love. 
must have some edge to it,—else it is none. 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the counter= 
the doctrine of love, when that pules and whines, 
and mother and wife and brother when my 
calls me. T would write on the lintels of the door- 
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I seek or why I exclude company. 
tell me, as a good man did to-day, of 
my obligation to put all poor men in good situations. Are 


T grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give to such men 
‘as do not belong to me and to whom I do not belong. There 
is a class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am 
bought and sold; for them I will go to prison if need be; 
bat your miscellaneous popular charities; the education at 
callege of fools; the building of meeting-houses to the vain 
end to which many now stand; alms to sots, and the thou- 
sandiold Relief Societies ;—though 1 confess with shame I 
Sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, 
which by-and-by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 

in the popular estimate, rather the exception 
‘There is the man ond his virtues. Men do 
good action, as some piece of courage or 
they would pay a fine in expiation of daily 
on parade. Their works are done as an 
‘extenwation of their living in the world—as in- 
the insane pay a high board. Their virtucs are 
I do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life 
apology, but a life. It is for itself and not for a 
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mony. 
iat I must do is all that concerns me, not what the 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meannegs. Tt is the harder because you will 
always find those who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own; but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude, 
The objection to conforming to usages that have become 
dead to you is that it scatters your foree. Ft loses your time 
and blurs the impression of your character. If you maintain 
it dead church, contribute to a dead Bible Society, vote with 
Q great party either for the Government or against it, spread 
your table like base housckeepers,—under all these screens I 
have difficulty to detect the precise man you are, And of 
course so much force is withdrawn from your proper life. 
But do your thing, and I shall knaw you. Do your work, 
and you shall reinforce yourself, A man must consider what 
a blindman’s-buff is this game of conformity, If I know 
your sect I anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher an- 
nounce for his text and topic the expediency of one of the 
institutions of his church, Do I not know beforehand that 
‘not possibly can he say a new and spontancous word? Do 
I not know that with all this ostentation of examining the 
grounds of the institution he will do no euch thing? Do I 
not know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at 
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one side, the permitted side, not as a man, but as a parish 
He is a retained attorney, and these airs of the 
are the emptiest affectation. Well, most men have 
bound their eyes with one or another handkerchief, and at- 
tached themsclyes to some onc of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them not false in a few 
of a few lies, but false in all particulars, 
‘Their every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the 
‘real two, their four not the real four: so that every word 
they say chagrins us and we know not where to begin to set 
them right. Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the 
Prison-uniform of the party to which we adhere, We come 
to one cut of face and figure, and acquire by degrees 
the aay asinine exprestion. There is a mortifying ex- 
perience in particular, which does not fail to wreak itself 
general history; I mean “the foolish face of 
forced smile which we put on in company where 
at ease, in answer to conversation which does 
i us, The muscles, not spontancously moved but 
‘a low usurping wilfuiness, grow tight about the 
the face, and make the most disagreeable sensa- 
sensation of rebuke and warning which no brave 
man will suffer twice, 
non-conformity the world whips you with its dis- 
therefore a man must know how to estimate 
. The bystanders look askance on him in the 
or in the friend's parlor. If this aversation 
origin in contempt and resistance like his own he 
‘might well go home with a sad countenance; but the sour 
faces of the multitude, like their sweet faces, have no deep 
no god, but are put on and off as the wind 
a directs. Yet is the discontent of the 
‘oultitude more formidable than that of the senate and the 
college. It is casy enough for a firm man who knows the 
‘world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their rage 
is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, as being very 
wulnerable themselves, But when to their feminine rage the 
indignation of the people is added, when the ignorant and 
the poor are aroused, when the unintelligent brute force that 
lie wt a ‘at the bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it 
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needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it god- 
like as a trifle of no concernment, 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our con- 
sistency; a reverence for our past act or word because the 
eyes of others have no other data for computing our orbit 
than our past acts, and we are loath to disappoint them, 

But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? 
Why drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory, lest 
you contradict somewhat you have stated in this or that 
public place? Suppose you should contradict yourself; what 
then? It scems to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, but to 
bring the past for judgment into the thousand-eyed present, 
and five ever in a new day. Trast your emotion. In your 
metaphysics you have denied personality to the Deity, yet 
when the devout motions of the soul come, yield to them 
heart and life, though they should clothe God with shape 
and color, Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand 
of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to da. 
He may as sat foes himself with his shadow on the 
wall. Out upon your guarded lips! Sew them up with 
packthread, do, Else if you would be a man speak what you 
think to-day in words as hard as cannon balls, and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict every thing you said to-day. Ab, then, 
exclaim the aged ladies, you shall be sure to be misunder~ 
stood! Misunderstood! It is a right fool's word. Is it 
so bad then to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was mis- 
‘understood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Co- 
pernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise 
spirit that ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunder~ 
stood, 

T suppose no man can violate his nature. ‘All the sallies of 
his will are rounded in by the Jaw of his being, as the in- 
equalities of Andes and Himmalch are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge 
and try him. A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
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je—read it forward, backward, or across, it still spells 
In this pleasing contrite wood-life which 
let me record day by day my honest thought 
Of retrospect, and, 1 cannot doubt, it will be 
‘symmetrical, thongh I mean it not and sce it not. 
should smell of pines and resound with the hum 
swallow over my window should interweave 
he carzies in his bill into my web also. 
we are, Character teaches above our 
that they communicate their virtue or 
‘overt actions, and do not see that virtue or 
breath every moment. 
but you shall be consistent in whatever variety 
they 
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80, ‘be each honest and natural in their hour, 
will, the actions will be harmonious, however un- 
‘These varieties are lost sight of when seen 
, at a little height of thought. One tend- 
them all, The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag 
a hundred tacks, This is only microscopic criticism, 
¢ from a sufficient distance, and it straightens 
average tendency. Your genuine action will 
jin Stself and will explain your other genuine actions, 
conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
done singly will justify you now, Greatness 

to the future. If I can be great enough now 
and scorn eyes, I must have done so much right 
to defend me now, Be it how it will, do right 
Scorn appearances and you always may. The 
is cumulative. All the foregone days 
cir health into this, What makes the 
of the heroes of the senate and the Geld, which so 
i ? The consciousness of a train of great 
jes behind. There they all stand and shed 

light on the advancing actor. He is attended as 
of angels to every man’s eye. That is 
winder into Chatham's voice, and dignity 
in’s port, and America into Adams's eye. 
le to us because it is no ephemeris. It is al- 
‘We worship it to-day because it is 
love it and pay it homage because it is 
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a trap for our love and homage, but is self-dependent, 
Taliderive, and therefore of an old incall pedigree, 
even if shown in 3 young person. 

T hope in these days we have heard the last of 
and consistency, Let the words be gazetted and ridiculous 
henceforward. Instead of the gong for dinner, let us hear 
a whistle from the Spartan fife. Let us bow and apologize 
never more. A great man is coming to eat at house, 
I do not wish to please him: I wish that he should wish to 
please me. I will stand here for humanity, and tl rt 
would make it kind, I would make it truc, Let us 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squalid content- 
ment of the times, and hurl in the face of custom and trade 
and office, the fact which is the upshot of all history, that 
there is a great responsible Thinker and Actor moving wher- 
ever moves a man; that a true man belongs to no other time 
or place, but is the centre of things. Where he is, there 
is nature. He measures you and all men and all events. 
You are constrained to accept his standard. Ordinarily, 
every body in society reminds us of somewhat else, or of 
some other person. Character, reality, reminds you of noth- 
ing else; it takes place of the whole creation. The man 
must be so much that he must make all circumstances in= 
different—put all means into the shade. This all great men 
are and do. Every true man is a cause, a country, and an 
‘age; requires infinite spaces and numbers and time fully to 
accomplish his thought;—and posterity sccm to follow his 
steps as a procession. A man Cywsar is born, and for ages 
after we have a Roman Empire. Christ is born, and millions 
of minds so grow and cleave to his genius that he is con- 
founded with virtue and the possible of man. An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man; as, the Reformation, 
eke, Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; Abo- 
of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called “the height of 
and all history resolves itself very casily into the 
blography of a few stout and earnest persons, 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things under 
his feet. Let him aot peep or steal. or skulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in 
the world which exists for him. But the man in the street, 








73 up, exercises his reason and finds himself a trae 


‘Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic, In history our 
makes fools of us, plays us false. Kingdom and 
power and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than 
fohn and Edward in a small house and common day's 
‘but the things of life are the same to both: the sum 
‘of both ix the same. Why all this deference to Alfred 
Scanderbeg and Gustavus? Suppose they were virtuous; 
out virtue? As great a stake depends on your 
act to-day as followed their public and renowned 
When private men shall act with original views, the 
ferred from the actions of kings to those 


world has indeed been instructed by its kings, who 
ized the eyes of nations. It has been taught 
colossal synibol the mutual reverence that is due from 
‘The joyful loyalty with which men have every- 
the king, the noble, or the great proprietor to 
them hy a law of his own, make his own scale of 
things and reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with 
“but with honor, and represent the Law in his person, 
ithe hieroglyphic by which they obscurely signified their 
consciousness of their own right and comeliness, the right 
every man. 
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The magnetism which all original action exerts is ex- 
when we inquire the reason of self-trust. Who is 

the Trustee? What is the aboriginal Self, on which a uni- 
versal reliance may be grounded? What is the nature and 
power of that science-bafiling star, without parallax, without 
calculable elements, which shoots a ray of beauty even into 
trivial and impure actions, if the least mark of independence 
appear? The inquiry leads us to that source, at once the 
essence of genius, the essence of virtue, and the essence of 
life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this 
primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later teachings are 
tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact behind which anal- 
ysis cannot go, all things find their common origin. For the 
sense of being which in cal hours rises, we know not bow, 
in the soul, is not diverse from things, from space, from 
Ught, from time, from man, but one with them and pro- 
ceedeth obviously from the same source whence their life 
and being also proceedeth. We first share the life by which 
things exist and afterwards see them as appearances in na+ 
ture and forget that we have shared their cause. Here is 
the fountain of action and the fountain of thought. Here 
are the lungs of that Inspiration which giveth man wisdom, 
of that inspiration of man which cannot be denied without 
impiety and athelsm. We lle in the lap of immense intelli- 
gence, which makes us organs of its activity and receivers 
of its truth, When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage to its 
beams, If we ask whence this comes, if we seck to pry into 
the soul that causes—all metaphysics, all philosophy is at 
fault. Its presence or its absence is all we can affirm, Every 
man discerns between the voluntary acts of his mind and his 
involuntary perceptions, And to his involuntary perceptions 
he knows a perfect respect is due. He may err in the ex- 
pression of them, but he knows that these things are so, like 
day and night, not to be disputed, All my wilful actions and 
acquisitions are but roving;—the most trivial reverie, the 
faintest native emotion, are domestic and divine. Thoughtless 
people contradict as readily the statement of perceptions as 
of opinions, or rather much more readily; for they do not 
istinguish between perception and notion, They fancy that 
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‘I choose to sce this or that thing. But perception is not 

a trait, my children will see it 

me, of time all mankind,—although it 

has seen it before me. For my 
perv eec! is much a fact as the sun. 

relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure 

is profane to seck to interpose helps. It must be that 

when God speaketh he should communicate, not one thing, 

‘but all things; should fill the world with his voice; should 

‘Seatter forth light, nature, time, souls, from the centre of the 

resent thought; and new date and new create the whole. 

a mind is simple and receives a divine wisdom, 

en old things pass away,—means, teachers, texts, temples 

|; it lives now, and absorbs past and {utare into the pres- 

ent hour, All things arc made sacred by relation to it— 

thing as much as another. All things are dissolved to 

centre by their cause, and in the universal miracle petty 

‘and particular miracles disappear. This is and must be. If 

‘therefore a man claims to know and speak of God and car- 

ies you backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered 

‘nation fn another country, In another world, believe him not. 

Is the acorn better than the oak which is its fulness and com- 

2 Is the parent better than the child into whom he 

if being? Whence then this worship of the 

‘The centuries are conspirators against the sanity and 

|. Time and space are but physiological 

maketh, but the soul is light; where it 

it was, is night; and history is an imperti- 

an injury if it be any thing more than a cheerful 
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apologetic; he is no longer upright: he 

"T think,” “I am,” but quotes some saint or 
is ashamed before the blade of grass or the blow~ 
roses under my window make no reference 
or to better ones; they are for what they are; 
God to-day, There is no time to them. 
the rose; it is perfect in every moment of its 
Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; 
full-blown flower there is no more; in the leafless root 

re is mo less. Its nature is satisfied and it satisfies nature 
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in all moments alike. There is no time to it, But man post- 
pones or remembers; he does not live in the present, but 
with reverted eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches 
that surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresce the future 
He cannot be happy and strong until he too lives with nature 
in the present, above time, 
This should be plain enough. Yet see what strong intel- 
lects dare not yet hear God himself unless he speak the 
of I know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. 
We shall not always set so great a price on a few texts, on a 
few lives. We are like children who repeat by rote the sen- 
tences of grandames and tutors, and, as they grow older, of 
the men of talents and character te chance to see,—pain- 
fully recollecting the exact words they spoke; afterwards, 
when they come into the point of view which those had who 
uttered these sayings, they understand them and are willing 
to let the words go; for at any time they can nse words as 
good when occasion comes, So was it with us, so will it be, 
if we proceed. If we live truly, we shall see truly. It is 
as easy for the strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak 
to be weak, When we have new perception, we shall gladly 
disburthen the memory of its hoarded treasures as.old rub- 
bish, When a man lives with God, his voice shall be as 
sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn. 
‘And now at last the highest truth on this subject remains 
unsaid; probably cannot be said; for all that we say is the 
far off remembering of the intuition. That thought, by what 
T can now nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is 
near you, when you have life in yourself,—it is not by any 
known or appointed way; you shall not discern the foot- 
prints of any other; you shall not see the face of man; you 
shall not hear any name;—the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall exclude all other 
‘teing. You take the way from man, not to'man. All persons 
that ever existed are its fugitive ministers. There shall be 
no fear in it. Fear and hope are alike beneath it, It asks 
nothing. There is somewhat low even in hope. We are then 
in vision. There is nothing that can be called gratitude, nor 
properly joy. The soul is raised over passion, It seeth 
identity and cternal causation. It is a perceiving that Truth 
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and Right are. Hence ir becomes a Tranquillity out of the 
knowing that all things go well, Vast spaces of nature; the 
Atlantic }, the South Sea; vast intervals of time, years, 
‘centuries, are of mo account. This which | think and feel 
underlay that former state of life and circumstances, as it 
| does underlie my present and will always all circumstances, 
and what is called life and what is called death. 
Life only avails, not the having lived, Power ceases in 
repose; it resides in the moment of transition 

a new state, in the shooting of the gulf, in the 

io This one fact the world hates, that the 
for oa forever degrades the past; turns all 
all reputation to a shame; confounds the 
; shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. 
we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
will be power not confident but agent, 
Gf reliance is a poor extcrnal way of speaking. 
of that which relies because it works and is, 
more soul than I masters me, though he should 
raise his finger. Round him I must revolve by the gravi- 
tation of spirits. Who has less I rule with like facility. We 
fancy it rhetoric when we speak of eminent virtue. We do 
mot yet see that virtue is Height, and that a man or a com- 
pany of men, plastic and permeable to principles, by the law 
‘of nature must overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, 
rich men, poets, who arc not, 

‘This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach on 
this, as on every topic, the resolution of all into the ever- 
blessed One. Virtue is the governor, the creator, the reality. 
‘All things real are so by so much virtue as they contain. 
Peed husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, eloquence, per- 

weight, are somewhat, and engage my respect as ex- 
cam of the soul's presence and impure action. I see the 
same law working in nature for conservation and growth. 
‘The poise of a planet, the bended tree recovering itself from 
the strong wind, the vital resources of every animal and 
vegetable, are also demonstrations of the self-sufficing and 
therefore self-relying soul. All history, from its highest to 
its trivial passages, is the various record of this power. 

‘Thus all concentrates; let us not rove; let us sit at home 
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with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the intruding rab- 
ble of men and books and institutions by a simple declaration 
of the divine fact Bid them take the shocs from off their 
feet, for God is here within. Let our simplicity judge them, 
and our docility to our own law demonstrate the poverty of 
nature and fortune beside our native riches. 

But now wearea mob, Man does not stand in awe of man, 
nor is the soul admonished to stay at home, to put itself in 
communication with the internal ocean, but i gomnsbroad to 


Isolation must precede true society, Ten the alle ohare 
before the service begins, better than any preaching. How far 
off, how cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt each one 
with a precinct or sanctuary. So let us always sit. Why 
should we assume the faults of our friend, or wife, or father, 


men's Not for that will L adopt their petulance or folly, even 
to the extent of being ashamed of it. But your isolation 
must not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be eleva- 
tion. At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to 
importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, child, 
sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at thy closet 
door and say, “Come out unto us."—Do not spill thy soul; 
do not all descend; keep thy state; stay at home in thine 
own heaven; come not for a moment into their facts, into 
their hubbub of conflicting appearances, but let in the light 
of thy law on their confusion. The power men possess to 
annoy me I give them by a weak curiosity, No man can 
come near me but through my act. “What we love that we 
have, but by desire we bereave ourselves of the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience and 
faith, let us at least resist our temptations, let us enter into 
the state of war and wake Thor and Woden, courage and 
constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done in our 
smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this lying hos- 
Huliy and lying affection. Live no longer to the expecta- 
tion of these deceived and deceiving people with whom we 
converse. Say to them, O father, O mother, O wife, O 
brother, © friend, I have lived with you after appearances 





‘we shall be happier. 
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I will do strongly before the sun and moon whatever 
me and the heart appoints. If you are noble, I 
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me, cleave to your companions; I will seek 
‘own. I do this not selfishly but humbly and truly. It is 
iS oer taterest, ox mine, and all men’s, however long 
in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound 
? You will soon love what is dictated by your 
well a3 mine, and if we follow the truth it will 
safe at last—But so may you give these friends 
Ves, but I cannot sell my liberty and my power, to save 
i all persons have their moments of 
when they look out into the region of absolute truth; 
justify me and do the same thing. 
that your rejection of popular stand- 
all standard, and more antinomianism; 
list will use the name of philosophy to 
the Jaw of consciousness abides, ‘There 
confessionals, in onc or the other of which we must 
shriven. You may fulfil your round of duties by clearing 
‘Yourself in the direct, or in the reflex way. Consider whether 
yon have sai your relations to father, mother, cousin, 
re batt town, cat and dog; whether any of these can up- 
you. But I may also neglect this reflex standard and 
absolve me to myself. I have my own stern claims and 
aise sirele. It denies the name of duty to many offices 
are called duties, But if 1 can discharge its debts it 
‘me to dispense with the popular code. If any one 
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doctrine, society, Iaw, to himself, that a simple purpose may 
be to him as strong as iron necessity is to others. 

If any man consider the present aspects of what is called 
by distinction society, he will see the need of these ethics, 
‘The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous desponding whimpercrs. We are 
afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and 
afraid of each other. Our age yields no great and perfect 
persons. We want men and women who shall renovate life 
and our social state, but we see that most natures are in- 
solvent; cannot satisfy their own wants, have an ambition 
‘out of all proportion to their practical force, and so do lean 
and beg day and night continually. Our housckeeping is 
mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our marriages, our re- 
ligion we have not chosen, but society has chosen for ws. 
We are parlor soldiers, The rugged battle of fate, where 
strength is born, we shun. 

four young men miscarry in their first enterprises they lose 
all heart, If the young merchant fails, men say he is ruined. 
If the finest genius studies at one of our colleges, and is not 
installed in an office within one year afterwards, in the cities 
‘or suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his friends 
and to himself that he is right in being disheartened and in 
complaining the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the professions, 
who teams if, forms it, peddles, keeps a school, preaches, 
edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, buys 2 township, and 
so forth, in successive years, and always like a cat falls on 
his feet, is worth a hundred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days and feels no shame in not "studying 
a profession,” for he docs not postpone his life, but lives 
already. He has not one chance, but a hundred chances, 
Let a stoic arise who shall reveal the resources of man and 
tell men they are not leaning willows, but can and must 
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and make his name dear to all History. 

is casy to sce that a greater self-reliance—a new respect 

man—must work a revolution ee the 
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and asks for some foreign ad- 
dition to come through some foreign virtue, and loses itself 
in endless mazes of natural and supernatural, and mediato- 
rial and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular com- 
modity—anything less than all good, is vicious, Prayer is 
the contemplation of the facts of life from the highest point 
‘Of view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. 
It is the spirit of God pronouncing his works good. But 
@S a means to effect a private end is theft and mean- 
ness. It supposes dualism and not unity in nature and con- 
As soon as the man is at one with God, he will 
‘not beg. He will then see prayer in all action, The prayer 
Of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer 
of the rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true 
heard throughout nature, though for cheap ends, 
‘in Fletcher's Bonduca, when admonished to inquire 

the mind of the god Audate, replies: 


His hidden meaning ties in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our best gods. 





‘Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. Discontent 
is the want of self-reliance: it is infirmity of will. Regret 
ties if you can thereby help the sufferer ; if not, attend 

‘own work and already the evil begins to be repaired. 
sympathy is just as base. We come to them who weep 
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foolishly and sit down and ery for company, instead of im- 
Paring Woe Wed Wat Beau fa coagh ele ee 


are flung wide. Him all tongues greet, all honors crown, all 
eyes follow with desire. Our love goes out to him and 


perseverin, 
said Zoroaster, “ the blessed Tmmortals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their 
creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with those foolish 


‘a new classification. If it prove a mind of uncommon activity 
and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, 2 Hutton, 2 Bentham, a 
‘Spurzheim, it imposes its classification on other men, and lo! 
a new system. In proportion always to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of the objects it touches and 
brings within reach of the pupil, is his complacency. But 
chiefly is this apparent in creeds and churches, which are 
also classifications of some powerful mind acting on the great 
elemental thought of Duty and man’s relation to the Highest, 
Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgianism. The 
pupil takes the same delight in subordinating every thing 
to the new terminology that a girl does who has just learned 
botany in seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby, It 
will happen for a time that the pupil will feel a real debt 
to the teacher—will find his intellectual power has grown 
tes the study of his writings. This will continue until be 
has exhausted his master’s mind. But in all unbalanced 
talads the classiScation is idolized, passes for the end and 
not for a speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls of 
the system blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
the walls of the universe; the luminaries of heaven seem to 
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them hung on the arch their master built. They cahnot 
aliens have any right to see—how you can 
be somehow that stole the Hight from us." 
not yet perceive that light, unsystematic, indomitable, 
into any cabin, even into theirs, Let them chirp 
and call it their own. If they are honest and do well, 
their neat new pinfold will be too strait and low, 
Iean, will rot and vanish, and the immortal 
afl young and joyful, million-orbed, million-colored, 
the universe as on the first morning. 
2. It is for want of self-culture that the idol of Travelling, 
of Italy, of England, of Egypt, remains for all edtu- 
Americans. They who made England, Italy, or Greece 
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creation a8 a moth round a lamp, but by sticking fnat where 
were, like an axis of the earth. In manly hours we 
that duty is our place and that the merry men of cir- 
cumstance should follow as they may. The soul is no travel- 
ler: the wise man stays at home with the soul, and when his 
Mecessi his duties, on any oceasion call him from hit 
house, or into forcign lands, he is at home still and is not 
abroad from himself, and shall make men sensible by 
‘expression of his countenance that he goes, the missionary 
of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men like & 
Sovereign and not like an interloper or a valet. 

T have no churlish objection to the circumnavigation of 
the globe for the purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, 
60 that the man is first domesticated, or does not go abroad 
with the hope of finding somewhat greater than he knows. 
He who travels to be amased or to get somewhat which he 
‘does not carry, travels away from himself, and grows old 
‘even in youth among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his 
will and mind have become old and dilapidated as they. He 
carries ruins to ruins, 

‘Travelling is a fool's paradise. We owe to our first jour- 
neys the discovery that place is nothing. At home I dream 
that at Naples, at Rome, 1 can be intoxicated with beauty 
ad lose my sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace my friends, 
embark on the sea and at last wake up in Naples, and there 
heside me is the stern Fact, the sad self, unrelenting, iden+ 
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a deeper unsoundness affecting the whole int 


foreign 
minds, lean, and follow the Past and the Distant, as the eyes 
of 2 maid follow her mistress, The soul created the arts 
‘wherever they have flourished. It was in his own mind 
that the artist sought his model. It was an application of 
‘his own thought to the thing to be done and the conditions 
to be observed. And why need we copy the Doric or the 
ete model? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought 
and quaint expression are as near to us as to any, and if 
the American artist will study with hope and love the precise 
thing to be done by him, considering the climate, the soll, 
the length of the day, the wants of the people, the habit and 
form of the government, he will create a house in which 
all these will themselves fitted, and taste and sentiment 
{will be satisfied also, 

Tasist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole 
life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another you 
have only an extemporaneous half possession. That which 
each can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No 
man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person has ex- 
hibited it, Where is the master who could have taught 
Shakspeare? Where is the master who could have in- 
structed Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every great man is an unique. The Scipionism of Scipio 
is precisely that part he could not borrow. If anybody will 
tell me whom the great man imitates in the original crisis 
when he performs a great act, I will tell him who else than 
himself can teach him. Shakspeare will never be made by the 
study of Shakespeare. Do that which is assigned thee and 








pitch of voice; for the ear and the 
one nature, Dwell up there in the simple 
regions of thy life, obey thy heart and thou shalt 
again. 
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the improvement of society, and no man improves. 
‘Society never advances, It recedes as fast on one side as 
Tt gains on the other. Its progress is only apparent like 
the workers of a treadmill, It undergoes continual changes; 
it i barbarous, it is civilized, it is christinnized, it is rich, 
it is scientific; but this change is not amelioration. For every 
thing that is given soniething is taken, Sockety acquires 
‘new arts and loses old instincts. What a contrast between 
the well-clad, reading, writing, thinking American, with a 
‘a pencil and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
New Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, 
an undivided twentieth of a shed to sleep under. 
the health of the two men and you shall sce 
inal strength, the white man has Jost. If 
us truly, strike the savage with a broad axe 
or two the flesh shall unite and heal as if 
blow into soft pitch, and the same blow 
the white man to his grave. 
man has built a coach, but has fost the use 
on crutches, but lacks so much 
fe has got a fine Geneva watch, but he 
‘the skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of the informa- 
wants it, the man in the street does not know 
sky. 
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‘The solstice he does not observe; the 
he knows as little; and the whole bright calendar 
the year is without a dial in his mind. His note-books 
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impair his memory: his libraries overload his wit; the ine 
surance-pffice increases the number of accidents; and it may 
be a question whether machinery does not encumber; 
whether we have not lost by refinement some energy, by a 
christianity entrenched in establishments and forms some 
vigor of wild virtue. For every stoic was a stoic; but in 
Christendom where is the Christian? 

‘There is no more deviation in the moral standard than 
in the standard of height or bulk, No greater men are now 
than ever were. A singular equality may be observed be- 
tween the great men of the first and of the last ages; nor 
‘can all the science, art, religion, and philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century avail to educate greater men than Plutarch’s 
heroes, three or four and twenty centuries ago, Not in time 
is the race progressive. Phocion, Socrates, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes, are great men, but they leave no class, He who 
is really of their class will not be called by their name, but 
be wholly his own man, and in his turn the founder of a sect, 
‘The arts and inventions of cach period are only its costume 
and do not invigorate men. The harm of the ix 
machinery may compensate its good. Hudson and Behring 
accomplished so much in their fishing-boats ax to aston- 
ish Parry and Franklin, whose equipment exhausted the 
resources of science and art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, 
discovered a more splendid series of facts than any one since, 
Columbus found the New World in an undecked boat, It is 
curious to see the periodical disuse and perishing of means 
and machinery which were introduced with loud laudation a 
few years or centuries before, The great genius returns to 
essential man. We reckoned the improvements of the art of 
war among the triumphs of science, and yet Napoleon con- 
quered Europe by the Bivowac, which consisted of falling 
back on naked valor and disencumbering it of all aids. The 
Emperor held it impossible to make a perfect army, says 
Las Cases, “without abolishing our arms, magazines, com= 
missaries and carriages, until, in imitation of the Roman 
custom, the soldier should receive his supply of corn, grind 
it in his band-mill and bake his bread himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, but the 
water of which it is composed does not. The same particle 





from the valley to the ridge, Its unity is only 
‘The © Up a nation to-day, 
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And so the reliance on Property, including the reliance on 
pee which protect it, is the want of self-reliance. 
have looked away from themselv=s and at things so 
come to esteem what they call the soul's 

the religious, learned and civil institutions 
property, and they deprecate assaults on these, 
l them to be assaults on property. They 
ir esteem of each other by what each has, and 
each is. But a cultivated man becomes ashamed 
property, ashamed of what he has, out of new respect 
iis being. lly he hates what he has if he sees that 
accidental,—came to him by inheritance, or gift, or 
; then he feels that it is not having; it does not belong 
has no root in him, and merely lies there because no 
or no robber takes it away. But that which a 
j, does always by necessity acquire, and what the man 
is permanent and living property, which does not 
beck of rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
or bankruptcies, but perpetually renews itself wher- 
man is put. “Thy lot or portion of life,” said the 
Ali, “is seeking after thee; therefore be at rest from 
after it” Our dependence on these foreign gooda 
us to our slavish respect for numbers, The political 
ies meet in numerous conventions; the greater the con- 
‘course and with cach new uproar of announcement, The dele- 
from Essex! The Democrats from’ New Hampshire! 

"The Whigs of Maine! the young patriot feels himself strong- 
er than before by a new thousand of eyes and arms, In like 
manner the reformers summon conventions and vote and re- 
solve in multitude. But not so O friends! will the God deign 
to enter and inhabit you, but by a method precisely the re- 
verse. It is only a3 a man puts off from himself all external 
support and stands alone that [ see him to be strong and to 
prevail. He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, and, 
fn the endless mutation, thou only firm column must pres~ 
ently appear the upholder of all that surrounds thee. He 
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i SELF-RELIANCE 


who knows that power is in the soul, that he is weak only 
because he has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, 
and, so perceiving, throws himself unhesitatingly on his 
thought, instantly rights himself, stands in the erect posi- 
tion, commands his limbs, works miracles; just as a man 
who stands on his feet is stronger than a man who stands 
on his head, 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble with 
her, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. But do 
thou leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal with Causa 
and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the Will work and 
acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and 
shalt always drag her after thee. A political victory, a rise 
of rents, the recovery of your sick or the return of your ab- 
sent friend, or some other quite external event raises your 
spirits, and you think good days are preparing for you. Do 
not believe it. It can never be so, Nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself, Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles. 


COMPENSATION 
(1842) 


I was a boy I have wished to write a dis- 
Compensation; for it seemed to me when 
very young that on this subject Life was ahead of 
‘and the people knew more than the preachers 
taught. The documents too from which the doctrine is to 
be drawn, charmed my fancy by their endless variety, and 
lay always before me, even in sleep; for they are the tools 
in our hands, the bread in our basket, the transactions of 
the street, the farm and the dwelling-house; the greetings, 
the relations, the debts and credits, the influence of char- 
acter, the nature and endowment of all men. It seemed to 
me also that in it might be shown men a ray of divinity, 
the present action of the Soul of this world, clean from all 
vestige of tradition; and so the heart of man might be 
bathed by an inundation of eternal love, conversing with 
he knows was always and always must be, be- 
‘cause it really is now. It appeared moreover that if this 
doctrine could be stated in terms with any resemblance to 
those bright intuitions in which this truth is sometimes re- 
yealed to ws, it would be a star in many dark hours and 
crooked passages in our journey, that would not suffer us to 
Jose our way. 
T was lately confirmed in these desires by hearing a scrmon 
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this world; that the wicked are successful; that the good are 

‘Miserable; and then urged from reason and from Scripture 

a compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. 

‘No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this 
9 
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doctrine. As far as 1 could observe when the meeting broke 
up they separated without remark on the sermon, 

Yet what was the import of this teaching? What did the 
preacher mean by saying that the good are miserable in the 
present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, wine, 
horses, dress, luxury, are had by unprincipled men, whilst 
the saints are poor and despised; and that a compensation 
jis to be made to these lust hereafter, by giving them the like 
gratifications another day,—bank-stack and doubloons, veni- 
son and champagne? This must be the compensation in- 
tended; for what else? Is it that they are to have leave to 
pray and praise? to love and serve men? Why, that 
can do now, The legitimate inference the disciple 
draw was, We are to have such a good time as the sinners 
have now” ;—or, to push it to its extreme import, —" You 
sin now, we shall sin by-and-by; we would sin now, if we 
could; not being successful we expect our revenge to- 
morrow.” 

The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad 
are successful; that justice is not done now. The blindness 
of the preacher consisted in deferring to the base estimate 
of the market of what constitutes a manly success, instead 
of confronting and convicting the world from the truth; an- 
nouncing the Presence of the Soul; the omnipotence of the 
Will; and so establishing the standard of good and ill, of 
— and falsehood, and summoning the dead to its present 

ibunal, 

T find a, similar base tone in the popular religious works 
of the day and the same doctrines assumed by the literary 
men when occasionally they treat the related topics. I think 
that our popular theology has gained in decorum, and not in 

' principle, over the superstitions it has displaced, But men 
are better than this theology. Their daily life gives it the 
lie. Every ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doctrine 
behind him in his own experience, and all men feel some- 
times the falsehood which they cannot demonstrate. For 
men are wiser than they know. That which they hear in 
schools and pulpits without afterthou; if said in con 
versation would probably be questioned in silence. If a man 
dogmatize in a mixed company on Providence and the divine 








laws, he is answerex! by a silence which conveys well enough 
to an observer the dissatisfaction of the hearer, but his in- 
capacity to make his own statement. 

T shall attempt in this and the following chapter to record 

some facts that indicate the path of the law of Compensa- 
fons happy beyond my expectation if I shall truly draw the 
smallest arc of this circle, 

Potantty, or action and reaction, we meet in every part 
of nature; in darkness and light, in heat and cold; in the ebb 
and flow of waters; in male and female; in the inspiration 
and expiration of plants and animals; in the systole and 
diastole of the heart; in the undulations of fiuids and of 
sound; in the centrifagal and centripetal gravity; in clectric~ 
ity, |, and chemical affinity. Superinduce magnet- 
ism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism takes 
place at the other end. If the south attracts, the north repels. 
To empty here, you must condense there. An inevitable 
dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, and sug- 
getts another thing to make it whole; as, spirit, matter; 
man, woman; subjective, objective; in, out; upper, under; 
motion, rest; yea, nay, 

‘Whilst the world is thas dual, so is every one of its parts, 
‘The entire system of things gets represented in every parti- 

‘There is somewhat that resembles the ebb and flow of 
the sea, day and night, man and woman, in a single needle 
of the pine, in a kernel of corn, in each individual of every 
animal tribe. The reaction, so grand in the elements, is re- 
peated within these small boundaries, For example, in the 
animal kingdom the physiologist has observed that no crea- 
tures are favorites, but n certain compensation balances every 
gift and every defect. A surplusage given to one part is 
paid out of a reduction from another part of the same 
creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the trunk and 
‘extremities are cut short. 

‘The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 

we gain in power is lost in time, and the converse. 
The ic or compensating errors of the planets is an- 
other ‘The influences of climate and soil in political 
history are another. The cold climate invigorates, The bar- 
ten soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorpions, 
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The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of 
man. Every excess causes a defect; every defect an excess. 
Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. Every faculty 
which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty put on 
its abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with its life. 
For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly, For every 
thing you have missed, you have gained something else; and 
for every thing you gain, you lose something. If riches in- 
crease, they are increased that use them. If the 
gathers too much, nature takes out of the man what she 
into his chest; swells the estate, but kills the owner. Na- 
ture hates monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea 
do not more speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing 
than the varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. 

is always some levelling circumstance that puts down 
the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortunate, sub- 
stantially on the same ground with afl others. Is a man too 
strong and fierce for society and by temper and position a 
bad citizen—a morose ruffian, with a dash of the pirate in 
him?—nature sends him a troop of pretty sons and daughters 
who are getting along in the dame’s classes at the village 
school, and Jove and fear for them smooths his grim scowl 
to courtesy. Thus she contrives to intenerate the granite 
and felspar, takes the boar out and puts the lamb in and 
keeps her balance true. 

The farmer imagines power and place are fine things. 
But the President has paid dear for his White House. It 
has commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his 
manly attributes. To preserve for a short time so con- 
spicuous an appearance before the world, he is content to 
cat dust before the real masters who stand crect behind the 
throne. Or do men desire the more substantial and pernta- 
nent grandeur of genius? Neither has this an immunity. 
He who by force of will or of thought is great and over- 
looks thousands, has the responsibility of overlooking. With 
every influx of light comes new danger, Has he light? he 
must bear witness to the light, and always outrun that sym- 
pathy which gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity 
to new revelations of the incessant soul. He must hate 
father and mother, wife and child. Has he all that the world 


Joves and admires and covets?—he must cast behind him 
their admiration and afflict them by faithfulness to his truth 
and become a byword and a hissing. 

‘This Law writes the laws of the cities and nations. It will 
not be baulked of its end in the smallest iota, It is in vain 
to build or plot or combine against it, Things refuse to be 
mismanaged long, Res nolunt div male adminisirori. Though 
no checks to a new evil appear, the checks exist, and will 
appear, If the government is cruel, the governor's life is 
not safe. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield nothing. 
If you make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not 
convict. Nothing arbitrary, nothing artificial can endure, 
‘The true life and satisfactions of man seem to elude the ut- 
most rigors or felicities of condition and to establish them- 
selves with great indifferency under all varieties of circum= 
stance. Under all governments the influence of character 
remains ioe Turkey and New England about alike, 
‘Under the primeval despots of Egypt, history honestly con- 
fesses that man must have been as free as culture could 
make him, 

‘These appearances indicate the fact that the universe Is 
Tepresented in every onc of its particles. Every thing in 
nature contains all the powers of nature, Every thing Is 
made of one hidden stuff; as the naturalist sees one type 
under every metamorphosis, and regards a horse as a run- 
ning man, a fish as a swimming man, a bird as a flying man, 
& tree as a rooted man. Each new form repeats not only the 
main character of the type, but part for part all the details, 
all the sims, furtherances, hindrances, energics and whole 
‘system of every other. Every occupation, trade, art, trans- 
action, is a compend of the world and a correlative of every 
other. Each one is an entire emblem of human life; of its 
good and ill, its trials, its enemies, its course and its end. And 
each one must somehow accommodate the whole man and 
recite all his destiny. 

‘The world itself in a drop of dew, The microscope 
‘cannot find limalcule which is less perfect for being 
Wttle. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, resistance, appetite, 
fand organs of reproduction that take hold on eternity,—all 
find room to consist in the small creature, So do we put 
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our life into every act. The true doctrine of omnipresence 

is that God reappears with all his parts in every moss and 
The value of the universe contrives to throw itself 

into every point. If the good is there, so is the evil; if the 

affinity, so the repulsion; if the force, so the limitation, 

‘Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. That 
soul which within us is a sentiment, outside of us is a law. 
We feel its inspirations; out there in history we can see its 
fatal strength. It is almighty. All nature feels its grasp. 
“Te is in the world, and the world was made by it.” It is 
eternal but it enacts itself in time and space. Justice is not 
postponed. A perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts 
of life. OF Hite dtdy del cdnixrovst, The dice of God are 
always loaded, The world looks like a multiplication-table, or 
a mathematical equation, which, turn it how you will, balances 
itself. Take what figure you will, its exact value, nor more 
nor less, still returns to you. Every secret is told, every 
crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong re= 
dressed, in silence and certainty. What we call retribution 
is the universal necessity by which the whole appears wher- 
ever a part appears. If you see smoke, there must be fire. 
If you sce a hand or a limb, you know that the trunk to 
which it belongs is there behind. 

Every act rewards itself, or in other words integrates 
itself, in a twofold manner: first in the thing, or in real 
nature; and secondly in the circumstance, or in apparent na- 
ture. Men call the circumstance the retribution. The casual 
retribution is in the thing and is seen by the soul, The 
retribution in the circumstance is seen by the understanding; 
it is inseparable from the thing, but is often spread over a 
long time and so does not become distinet until after many 
years. The specific stripes may follow late after the offence, 
but they follow because they accompany it. Crime and pun- 
ishment grow out of one stem, Punishment is a fruit that 
unsuspected ripens within the flower of the pleasure which 
concealed it, Cause and effect, means and endé, seed and 
fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect already blooms in the 
cause, the end preéxists in the means, the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole and refuses to be 
disparted, we seck to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate; 
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self, and the retribution is so much death. So signal is the 


the disease began in the will, of rebellion and separation, the 
intellect is at once infected, so that the man ceases to see 
God whole in each object, but is able to see the sensual 
allurement of am object and not sce the sensual hurt; he 
sees the mermaid’s head but not the dragon's tall, and thinks 
he can cut off that which he would have from that which he 
would not have, “ How secret art thou who dwellest in the 
highest heavens in silence, O thou only great God, sprinkling 
with an unwearied providence certain penal blindnesses upon 
such as have unbridled desires! ’* 

‘The human soul is true to these facts in the painting of 
fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, of conversation. It 
finds a tongue in literature unawares. Thus the Greeks 
called Jupiter, Supreme Mind; but having traditionally as- 
cribed to him many base actions, they involuntarily made 
amends to Reason by tying up the hands of so bad a god, 
He is made as helpless as a king of England, Prometheus 
knows one secret which Jove must bargain for; Minerva, 
another, He cannot get his own thunders; Minerva keeps 
the key of them: 

Of all the gods, 1 only know the keys 

‘That ope the solid doors within whose vaults 

His thunders sicep. 
A plain confession of the in-working of the All and of its 
moral aim. The Indian mythology ends in the same ethics; 
and indeed it would seem impossible for any fable to be in- 
vente/l and get any currency which was not moral, Aurora 
forgut to ask youth for her lover, and though so Tithonus ia 
immortal, he is old, Achilles is not quite invulnerable; for 
Thetis held him by the heel when she dipped him in the 
Styx and the sacred waters did not wash that part, Sieg- 
fried, in the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal, for a leaf 
fell on his back whilst he was bathing in the Dragon's blood, 
and that spot which it covered is mortal. And so it always 
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‘COMPENSATION a7 
‘There is a crack in every thing God has made. Always 
seem there is this vindictive circumstance stealing 
at unawares even into the wild poesy in which the human 
‘attempted to make bold holiday and to shake itself free 
old laws,—this back-stroke, this kick of the gun, cer- 
that the law is fatal; that in nature nothing can be 

sold. 
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and lets no offence go unchastised. The 
they said are attendants on Justice, and if the sun in 
should transgress his path they would punish him. 
poets related that stone walls and iron swords and 
thongs had an occult sympathy with the wrongs of 
thei ; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector dragged 
the Trojan hero over the ficld at the wheels of the car of 
Achilles, ant the sword which Hector gave Ajax was that 
‘on whose point Ajax fell. They recorded that when the 
‘Thasians erected a statue to Theogenes, a victor in the games, 
‘one of his rivals went to it by night and endeavored to throw 
it down by repeated blows, until at last he moved it from its 
and was crushed to death beneath its fall, 

‘This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came 
from thought above the will of the writer, That is the best 
part of each writer which has nothing private in it; that 
is the best part of cach which he docs not know; that which 
flowed out of his constitution and not from his too active 
fnyention; that which in the study of a single artist you 

easily find, but in the study of many you would 
abstract as the spirit of them all, Phidias it is not, but the 
work of man in that early Hellenic world that I would 
know. The name and circumstance of Phidias, however 
convenient for history, embarrasses when we come to the 
highest criticism, We are to see that which man was tending 
to do in a given period, and was hindered, or, if you will, 
modified in doing, by the interfering volitions of Phidias, of 
Dante, of Shakspeare, the organ whereby man at the moment 
wrought, 

‘Still more striking is the expression of this fact in the 
of all nations, which are always the literature of 
or the statements of an absolute trath without 
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qualifications. Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, 
are the sanctuary of the Intuitions, That which the droning 
world, chained to appearances, will not allow the realist to 
say in his own words, it will suffer him to say in proverbs 
without contradiction. And this law of laws, which the 
pulpit, the senate and the college deny, is hourly preached 
in all markets and all languages by fights of proverbs, whose 
teaching is as true and as omnipresent as that of birds and 
flies. 

All things are double, one against another.—Tit for tat; 
an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; 
measure for measure; love for love.—Give, and it shall be 
given you.—He that watercth shall be watered himself— 
‘What will you have? quoth God; pay for it and take it— 
Nothing venture, nothing have—Thou shalt be paid exactly 
for what thou hast done, no more, no less—Who doth not 
work shall not eat—Harm watch, harm catch—Curses al- 
ways recoil on the head of him who imprecates them—If 
you put a chain around the neck of a slave, the other end 
fastens itsclf around your own.—Bad counsel confounds the 
adviser.—The devil is an ass. 

Tt is thus written, because it is thus in life. Our action 
is overmastered and characterized above our will by the law 
of nature’ We aim at a petty end quite aside from the 
public good, but our act arranges itself by irresistible mag- 
netism in a line with the poles of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself, With his will 
or against his will he draws his portrait to the eye of his 
companions by every word. Every opinion reacts on him 
who utters it, It is a thread-ball thrown at a mark, but the 
other end remains in the thrower’s bag. Or, rather, it is a 
harpoon thrown at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a coil of 
cord in the boat, and, if the harpoon is not good, or not 
well thrown, it will go nigh to cut the steersman in twain 
or to sink the boat, 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. “No 
man had ever a point of pride that was notinjurions to him,” 
said Burke, The exclusive in fashionable life docs not sce 
that he excludes himself from enjoyment, in the attempt to 
appropriate it, The exclusionist in religion does not see 
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he shuts the door of heaven on himself, in striving to 
out others, Treat men as pawns and nine-pins and you 
shall suffer as well as they. If you leave out their heart, 
you shall lose your own. The senses would make things of 
all persons; of women, of children, of the poor. The vulgar 
proverb, “I will it from his purse or get it from his 


I stand in simple relations to my fellow-man, I have no dis- 
pleasure in meeting him. We meet as water meets water, 
or as two currents of air mix, with perfect diffusion and 
interpenctration of nature. But as soon as there is any 
departure from simplicity and attempt at halfness, or good 
for me that is not good for him, my neighbor feels the 
‘wrong; he shrinks from me as far ay I have shrunk from 
ine; there is war between 





is hi 

All the old abuses in society, the great and universal and 
the and particular, all unjust accumulations of property 
and power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear is an 
instructor of great sagacity and the herald of all revolutions. 
‘One thing he wlways teaches, that there is rottenness where 
the appears. He is 2 carrion crow, and though you see not 
well what be hovers for, there is death somewhere. Our 
property is timid, our laws are timid, our cultivated classes 
aretimid. Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gibbered 
coed here aor os property. That obscene bird is not 
. He indicates great wrongs which must 

be revised. = 
Of the like nature is that expectation of change which In- 
stantly follows the suspension of our voluntary activity. 
‘The terror of cloudless noon, the emerald of Polycrates, the 
awe of prosperity, the instinct which leads every generous 
to impose on itself tasks of a noble asceticism and 
are the tremblings of the balance of justice 

through the heart and mind of man. 

Experieaced men af the world know very well that it is 
‘best to pay scot and lot as they go along, and that a man 
‘often pays dear for a small frugality. The borrower runs 
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in his own debt, Has a man gained any thing who has re 
ceived 2 hundred favors and rendered none? Has he gained 
by borrowing, through indolence or cunning, his neighbor’s 
wares, or horses, or money? There arises on the deed the 
instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one part and of 
debt on the other; that is, of superiority and inferiority. 
The transaction remains in the memory of himself and his 
neighbor; and every new transaction alters according to its 
nature their relation to cach other. He may soon come to 
see that he had better have broken his own bones than to 
have ridden in his neighbor’s coach, and that “the highest 
price he can pay for a thing is to ask for it.” 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts of life, and 
know that it is always the part of prudence to face every 
claimant and pay every just demand on your time, your 
talents, or your heart. Always pay; for first or last you 
must pay your entire debt. Persons and events may stand 
for a time between you and justice, but it is only a postpone- 
ment. You must pay at last your own debt. If you are wise 
you will dread a prosperity which only loads you with more. 
Benefit is the end of nature, But for every benefit which 
you receive, a tax is levied. He is great who confers the 
most benefits, He is base,—and that is the one base thing 
in the universe—to receive favors and render none. In 
the order of nature we cannot render benefits to those from 
whom we reccive them, or only seldom, But the benefit we 
receive must be rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, 
cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of too much good stay- 
ing in your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm worms, 
Pay it away quickly in some sort. 

Labor is watched aver by the same pitiless laws, Cheapest, 
says the prudent, is the dearest labor. What we buy in a 
broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, is some application of good 
sense to a common want. It is best to pay in your land a 
skilful gardener, or to buy good sense applied to gardening; 
in your sailor, good sense applied to navigation; in the house, 
good sense applied to cooking, sewing, serving; in your agent, 
good sense applicd to accounts and affairs. So do you 
multiply your presence, or spread yourself throughout your 
estate. But because of the dual constitution of things, in 





are signs. These signs, like paper money,,aay-be counter- 
feited or stolen, but that which they represent, samely, 
knowledge and virtue, cannot be counterfeited qf stoton. 
labor cannot be answered but by real exeftitais.» 
‘of the mind; and in obedience to pure motives. The chezt,. 
, the gambler, cannot extort the benefit, cannot ~ 
‘extort the knowledge of material and moral nature which 
his honest care and pains yield to the operative. The law 
‘of nature is, Do the thing, and you shall have the power; 
but they who do not the thing have not the power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharpening 
of a stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one im- 
menise illustration of the perfect compensation of the universe, 
Everywhere and always this law is sublime. The absolute 
balance of Give and Take, the doctrine that every thing has 
its price, and if that price is not paid, not that thing but 
something else is obtained, and that it is impossible to get 
anything without its price, is not Jess sublime in the columns 


light and darkness, in all the action and reaction of nature. 
doubt that the high laws which each man sees 
ever implicated in those processes with which he is conver- 
stern ethics which sparkle on his chisel-edge, 
measured out by his plumb and foot-rule, which 
fas manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as in the 
history of a state—do recommend to him his trade, and 
though seldom named, exalt his businese to his imagination. 
‘The league between virtuc and nature engages all things 
Jo assume a hostile front to vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
that things are arranged for truth and benefit, but 
den in the wide world to hide a rogue. Commit 
earth is made of glass, There is no such 
thing as concealment. Commit a crime, and it seems as if 
of stiow fell on the ground, such as reveals in the 
‘woods the track of every partridge and fox and squirrel and 
“mole, You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot wipe 
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out the foot-track, you canriit draw up the ladder, so as to 

Yeave no inlet or clew: Always some damning circumstance 

transpires. ‘The laivs and substances of nature, water, snow, 

wind, gravitation, become penalties to the thief. 
On the othér hand the law holds with equal sureness for 
all'rightiaction. Love, and you shall be loved, All love is 
« waathematically just, as much as the two sides of an algebraic 

‘equation, ‘The good man has absolute good, which like fire 
turns every thing to its own nature, so that you cannot do 
him any harm; but as the royal ermies sent against Napo- 
leon, when he approached cast down their colors and from 
enemies became friends, so do disasters of all kinds, as sick- 
ness, offence, poverty, prove benefactors, 

Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and deity, 
‘Yet in themselves are nothing. 

The good are befriended even by weakness and defect. 
As no man had ever a point of pride that was not in- 
jurious to him, so no man had ever a defect that was not 
somewhere made useful to him. The stag in the fable 
admired his horns and blamed his feet, but when the hunter 
came, his feet saved him, and afterwards, caught in the 
thicket, his horns destroyed him. Every man in his lifetime 
needs to thank his faults, As no man thoroughly understands 
a truth until first he has contended against it, so no man has 
a thorough acquaintance with the hindrances or talents of 
men until he has suffered from the one and seen the triumph 
of the other over his own want of the same, Has he a 
defect of temper that unfits him to live in society? Thereby 
he is driven to entertain himself alone and acquire habits 
of self-help; and thus, like the wounded oyster, he mends 
his shell with pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. Not until we 
are pricked and stung and sorely shot at, awakens the in- 
dignation which arms itself with secret forces. A great 
man is always willing to be little, Whilst he sits on the 
cushion of advantages, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, 
tormented, defeated, he has a chance to learn something; he 
has been put on his wits, on his manhood; he has gained 
facts; learns his ignorance; is cttred of the insanity of con- 
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‘not succumb is a benefactor, As the Sand- 
believes that the strength and valor of the 
he kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength 
temptation we resist. 
guards which protect us from disaster, defect 
lity, defend us, if we will, from selfishness and fraud. 
are not the best of our institutions, nor is 
trade a mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their 
the foolish superstition that they can be 
is as impossible for a man to be cheated by 
if, as for a thing to be and not to be at the 
‘8 third silent party to all our bargains. 
of things takes on itself the guaranty 
every contract, so that honest service 
If you serve an ungrateful master, serve 
the more. Put God in your debt. Every stroke shall 
‘The longer the payment is withholden, the better 
id interest on compound interest is the 
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Fate and usage of this exchequer. 
‘The history of persecution is a history of endeavors to 
cheat nature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope 


no difference whether the actors be many 
a mob, A mob is a society of bodies 
bereaving themselves of reason and traversing 
The mob is man voluntarily descending to the 
the beast. Its Gt hour of activity is night. Its 
insane, like its whole constitution. It persecutes 
i whip a right; it would tar and feather 
fire and outrage upon the houses and 
those who have these. It resembles the prank of 
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who ith fire-engines to aurora 
em ae camino art aor 


@ more illustrious abode; every burned book or house en- 
lightens the world; every suppressed or expunged word 
‘through the carth from side to side, The minds 


her own and malice finds all her work in vain. Tt is the 
whipper who is whipped and the tyrant who is undone. 


Thus do all things preach the indifferency of cireumstances. 
The man is all, Every thing has two sides, a good and an 
evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn to be content. 
But the doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine of in- 
differency. The thoughtless say, on hearing these repre= 
sentations,—What boots it to do well? there is one event 
to good and evil; if I gain any good I must pay for it; 
if T lose any good I gain some other; all actions are in- 
different. 

‘There is‘a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to 
wit, its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but 
a life. The soul és. Under all this running sea of cir- 
cumstance, whose waters ebb and flow with perfect balance, 
lies the aboriginal abyss of real Being, Existence, or God, 
is not a relation or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast 
afirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallow- 
ing up all relations, parts and times within itself. Nature, 
truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. Vice {s the ab- 
sence or departure of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, may 
indeed stand as the great Night or shade on which as a back- 
ground the living universe paints itself forth; but no fact 
is begotten by it; it cannot work, for it is not, It cannot 
work any good; it cannot work any harm. Ie is harm inas- 
much as it is worse not to be than to be, 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil acts, 
because the criminal adheres to his vice and contumacy and 
does mot come to a crisis or judgment anywhere in visible 
nature. There is no stunning confutation of his nonsense 
before men and angels. Has he therefore outwitted the 
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Taw? Inasmuch as he carries the malignity and the lic with 
him he so far decreases from nature. In some manner there 
‘will be a demonstration of the wrong to the understanding 
also; but, should we not sec it, this deadly deduction makes 
‘Square the eternal account. 
Neither can it be said, on the other hand, that the gain of 
must be bought by any loss. There is no penalty 
penalty to wisdom; they are proper additions 
i action I properly om; in a virtuous 
to the world; I plant into deserts conquered from 
Nothing and see the darkness receding on the 
horizon. There can be no excess to love, none 
none to beauty, when these attributes are con- 
purest sense, The soul refuses all limits. It 
always an Optimism, never a Pessimism. 
& progress, and not a station. His instinct 
instinct uses “ more” and “less” in applica- 
to man, always of the presence of the soul, and not of 
; the brave man is greater than the coward; the 
benevolent, the wise, is more a man and not fess, 
fool and knave. There is therefore no tax on the 
irtue, for that is the incoming of God himself, 
absolute existence, without any comparative. All ex- 
good has its tax, and if it came without desert or 
has no root in me, and the next wind will blow it 
But all the good of nature is the soul's, and may be 
if paid for in nature's lawful coin, that is, by labor 
heart and the head allow. I no longer wish to 
meet & good I do not carn, for example to find a pot of buried 
knowing that it brings with it new responsibility. I 
mot wish more external goods,—neither possessions, nor 
honors, nor powers, nor persons. The gain is apparent; the 
tax is certain, But there is no tax on the knowledge that 
the compensation exists and that it is not desirable to dig 
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cept myself; the harm that I sustain [ carry about with me, 
and never am a real sufferer but by my own fault.” 
Tm the nature of the soul is the compensation for the in- 
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‘equalities of condition. The radical tragedy of mature seems 
to be the distinction of More and Less, How can Less not 
feel the pain; how not feel indignation or malevolence 
towards More? Look at those who have Iess faculty, and 
one feels sad and knows not well what to make of it. Al- 
most he shuns their eye; he fears they will upbraid God. 
What should they do? It seems a great injustice, But see 
the facts nearly and these mountainous inequalities vanish, 
Love reduces them as the sun melts the iceberg in the sea. 
The heart and soul of all men being one, this bitterness of 
His and Mine ceases. His is mine. I am my brother and 
my brother is me, If I feel overshadowed and outdone by 
great neighbors, I can get love; T can still receive; and he 
that loveth maketh his own the grandeur he loves. ‘Thereby 
I make the discovery that my brother is my guardian, acting 
for me with the friendliest designs, and the estate I so 
admired and envied is my own. It is the eternal nature 
of the soul to appropriate and make all things its own. 
jesus and Shakspeare are fragments of the soul, and by 

we I conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain, His virtue—is not that mine? His wit-—if it 
cannot be made mine, it is not wit. 

Such also is the natural history of calamity. The changes 
which break up at short intervals the prosperity of men are 
advertisements of a nature whose law is growth. Evermore 
it is the order of nature to grow, and every soul is by this 
intrinsic necessity quitting its whole system of things, its 
friends and home and laws and faith, as the shellfish crawls 
out of its beautiful but stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new house. In 
proportion to the vigor of the individual these revolutions 
are frequent, until in some happier mind they are incessant 
and all worldly relations hang very loosely about him, be~ 
coming as it were a transparent fisid membrane through 
which the living form is always seen, and not, as in most 
men, 2n indurated heterogeneous fabric of many dates and 
of no settled character, in which the man is imprisoned, 
Then there can be enlargement, and the man of to-day 
scarcely recognizes the man of yesterday. And such should 
be the outward biography of man in time, a putting off of 
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dead circumstances day by day, as he renews his raiment 
day by day. But to us, in our lapsed estate, resting, not 
advancing, resisting, not codperating with the divine expan- 
‘sion, this growth comes by shocks. 

part with our friends. We cannot let our 
angels go. We do not see that they only go out that arch- 
oF atid ale We are idolators of the old, We do 
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in the 
and shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit can 
feed, cover, and nerve us again. We cannot again find aught 
dear, so sweet, so graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. 
of the Almighty saith, “Up and onward forever- 
We cannot stay amid the ruins. Neither will we 
the New; and so we walk ever with reverted eyes, 
monsters, who look backwards, 
yet the compensations of calamity are made apparent 
also, after long intervals of time. A 
‘mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, 
of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, and un 
But the sure years reveal the deep remedial force 
i facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 
‘brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, some- 
what later aseumes the aspect of a guide or genius; for it 
‘commonly operates revolutions in our way of life, terminates 
an epoch of infancy or of youth which was waiting to be 
closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or 2 household, or 
of living, and allows the formation of new ones more 
ly to the growth of character. It permits or constrains 
formation of new acquaintances and the reception of 
mew influences that prove of the first importance to the next 
‘years; and the man or woman who would have remained a 
Sunny garden-flower, with no room for its roots and too 
much sunshine for its head, by the falling of the walls 
‘and the neglect of the gardener is made the banian of the 
ited ylelding shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods 
amen. 
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FRIENDSHIP 
(1841) 


E have a great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken, Maugre all the sclishness that chills like 
east winds the world, the whole human family fs 

bathed with an element of Jove like a fine ether, How many 
persons we meet in houses, whom we scarcely speak to, whom 
yet we honor, and who honor us! How many we see in the 
strect, or sit with in church, whom, though silently, we 
warmly rejoice to be with! Read the language of these wan- 
dering eye-beams, The heart knoweth. 

‘The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry and in common 

the emotions of benevolence and complacency which 
are felt towards others are likened to the material effects of 
fire; so swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheer- 
Ing, are these fine inward irradiations. From the highest de- 
free of passionate love to the lowest degree of good will, 
they make the sweetness of life. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affec- 
tion. The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of 
meditation do not furnish him with one good thought or 
happy expression; but it is necessary to write a letter to a 
friend,—and forthwith troops of gentle thoughts invest them- 
‘selves, on every hand, with chosen words. See, in any house 
where virtue and self-respect abide, the palpitation which 
the approach of a stranger causes, A commended stranger 
is expected and announced, and an uneasiness betwixt pleas- 
ure and pain invades all the hearts of a household. His ar- 

ival almost brings fear to the good hearts that would wel- 
come him. The house is dusted, all things fly into their 
, the old coat is exchanged for the new, and they must 
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get up a dinner if they can, Of a commended stranger, only 
the good report is told hy others, only the good and new is 
heard by us. He stands to us for humanity, He is what we 
wish, Having imagined and invested him, we ask how we 
shonld stand related in conversation and action with such a 
man, and are uneasy with fear. The same idea exalts con- 
versation with him, We talk better than we are wont, We 
have the nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb 
devil has taken leave for the time. For long hours we can 
continue a series of sincere, graceful, rich communications, 
drawn from the oldest, secretest experience, so that they who 
sit by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, shall feel a 
lively surprise at our unusual powers. But 2s soon as the 
stranger begins to intrude his partialities, his definitions, his 
defects into the conversation, it is all over. He has heard 
the first, the last and best he will ever hear from us, He is 
no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, misapprehension are 
old acquaintances, Now, when he comes, he may get the 
order, the dress and the dinner—but the throbbing of the 
heart and the communications of the soul, no more, 

Pleasant are these jets of affection which make a young 
world for me again. Delicious is a just and firm encounter 
of two, in a thought, in a feeling. How beautiful, on their 
approach to this beating heart, the steps and forms of the 
gifted and the true! The moment we indulge our affections, 
the earth is metamorphosed : there is no winter and no night: 
all tragedies, all ennuis vanish,—all dutics even; nothing fills 
thé proceeding eternity but the forms all radiant of beloved 
persons. Let the soul be assured that somewhere in the uni- 
verse it should rejoin its friend, and it would be content and 
cheerful alone for a thousand years. 

T awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends, the old and the new. Shall I mot call God the 
Beautiful, who daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts? 
T chide society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so un- 
grateful as not to sce the wise, the lovely and the noble- 
minded, as from time to time they pass my gate, Who hears 
me, who understands me, becomes mine,—a possession for 
all time, Nor is nature so poor but she gives me this joy 
several times, and thus we weave social threads of our own, 


FRIENDSHIP - ur 
@ new web of relations; and, as many thoughts in succession 
peiesiate , we shall by-and-by stand in a new 
world of cur own creation, and no longer strangers and 
Beto ing reat tare My friends have come to 
me unsought. The gave them to me. By oldest 
‘Tight, by the divine nity of virtue with itself, I find them, 
‘or rather not T, but the Deity in me and in them, both deride 
and cancel the thick walls of individual character, relation, 
betes circumstance, at which he usually connives, and 
makes many one. High thanks I owe you, excellent 
who carry out the world for me to new and noble 
and enlarge the meaning of all my thoughts. These 
stark and stiffened persons, but the new-born poetry 
without stop,—hymn, ode and epic, poetry 
flowing and not yet caked in dead books with annotation 
grammar, but Apollo and the Muses chanting still, Will 
Separate themselves from me again, or some of 
know not, but I fear it not; for my relation to them 
re that we hold by simple affinity, and the Genius of 
life being thes social, the same affinity will exert its 
‘energy on whorscever is as noble as these men and women, 
wherever I may be. 

T confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on this point. 
Tr is almost dangerous to me to “ crush the sweet poison of 
misused wine" of the affections. A new person is to me al- 
‘ways & great event and hinders me from sleep. I have had 
auch fine fancies lately about two or three persons which 
have given me delicious hours; but the jay ends in the day; 
it yields no fruit. Thought is not born of it; my action is 
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property in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he is 
as the lover when he hears applause of his engaged 
maiden. We overestimate the conscience of our friend. His 
goodness seems better than our goodness, his nature finer, his 
temptations less, Every thing that is his, his name, his form, 
his dress, books and instruments, fancy enhances. Our own 
thought sounds new and larger from his mouth. 
‘Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not without 
their analogy in the cbb and flow of love. Friendship, like 
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the immortality of the soul, is too good! to be believed. The 
lover, beholding his maiden, half knows that she is not verily 
that which he worships; and ia the golden hour of friexd- 
ship we are surprised with shades of suspicion and unbelief. 
We doubt that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which 
he shines, and afterwards worship the form to which we 
have ascribed this divine inhabitation. In strictness, the soul 
does not respect men as it respects itself. In strict science 
all persons underlie the same condition of an infinite re- 
moteness. Shall we fear to cool our love by facing the fact, 
by mining for the metaphysical foundation of this Elysian 
temple? Shall 1 not be as real as the things I see? If I 
am, I shall not fear to know them for what they are, Their 
essence is not less beautiful than their appearance, though 
it needs finer organs for its apprehension. The root of the 
plant is not unsightly to science, though for chaplets and 
festoons we cut the stem short. And I must hazard the pro- 
duction of the bald fact amidst these pleasing reveries, though 
it should prove an Egyptian skull at our banquet. A man 
who stands united with his thought conceives magnificently 
of himself, He is conscious of a universal success, even 
though bought by tniform particular failures. No advan- 
tages, no powers, no gold or force, can be any match for 
him. I cannot choose but rely on my own poverty more than 
on your wealth. I cannot make your consciousness tanta- 
mount to mine, Only the star dazzles; the planet has a faint, 
moonclike ray. I hear what you say of the admirable parts 
and tried temper of the party you praise, but I see well that, 
for all his purple cloaks, I shall not like him, unless he is at 
last a poor Greek like me. I cannot deny it, O friend, that 
the vast shadow of the Phenomenal includes thee also in its 
pied and painted immensity, —thee also, compared with whom 
all else is shadow. Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Jus- 
tice is,—thou art not my soul, but a picture and effigy of that. 
Thou hast come to me lately, and already thou art seizing 
thy hat and cloak. Is it not that the soul puts forth friends 
as the tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by the germina- 
tion of new buds, extrudes the old leaf? The law of nature 
is alternation forevermore. Each electrical state superinduces 
the opposite, The soul environs itself with friends that it 


‘not 
thy genius: it is to me as yet unfathomed ; yet dare I not pre- 
sume in thee a perfect intelligence of me, and so thou art to 
me a delicious torment. Thine ever, or never. 


‘Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for curiosity 
and not for life. They are not to be indulged. This is to 
‘weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry to short 
and conclusions, because we have made them a texture 

and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are great, austere and eternal, 


have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a sudden 
Sweetness. We snatch at the slowest fruit in the whole gar- 
den of God, which many summers and many winters must 
ripen. We seck our friend not sacredly, but with an adulter~ 
ate passion which would appropriate him to ourselves, In 
vain. We are armed all over with subtle antagonisms, which, 
@& Soon as we meet, begin to play, and translate all poetry 
into stale prose. Almost all people descend to meet. All 
@sociation must be a compromise, and, what is worst, the 
very flower and aroma of the flower of cach of the beautiful 
matures disappears a8 they approach each other. What a 

disappointment is actual society, even of the virtu- 
ous and gifted! After interviews have been compaseed with 
long foresight we must be tormented presently by bailled 
‘Blows, by sudden, unseasonable apathies, by epilepsies of wit 
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and of animal spirits, in the hey-dey of friendship snd 
thought. Our faculties do not play us true, and both parties 
are relieved by solitude, 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It makes no differ- 
ence how many friends I have and what content I can find 
in conversing with each, if there be one to whom I am not 
equal. If I have shrunk unequal from ane contest, instantly 
the joy I find in all the rest becomes mean and cowardly. I 
should hate myself, if then I made my other friends my 

iain. 
" ‘The vallant warrlor fsmoused for fight, 
After # hundred victories, once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite 
And all the rest forgot for which he tolled. 


Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. Bashfulness and 
apathy are a tough husk in which a delicate organization is 
protected from premature ripening. It would be lost if it 
knew itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe enough 
to know and own it, Respect the naturlangsamkeit which 
hardens the ruby in a million years, and works in duration 
in which Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
good spirit of our life has no heaven which is the price of 
rashness, Love, which is the essence of God, is not for 
levity, but for the total worth of man. Let us not have this 
childish luxury in our regards; but the austerest worth; let 
ws approach our friend with an audacious trust in the truth 
of his heart, in the breadth, impossible to be overturned, of 
his foundations, 

The attractions of this subject are not to be resisted, and 
leave, for the time, all account of subordinate social benefit, 
to speak of that select and sacred relation which is a kind of 
absolute, and which even leaves the language of love sus- 
picious and common, so much is this purer, and nothing is 
80 much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with 
roughest courage. When they are real, they are not glass 
threads or frost-work, but the solidest thing we know, For 
now, after so many ages of experience, what do we know of 
nature or of ourselves? Not one step has man taken toward 
the solution of the problem of his destiny, In onc con- 
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‘of folly stand the whole universe of men, But 
sincerity of joy and peace which I draw from this 
my brother's soul is the nut itself whereof all 
is but the husk and shell, Happy is 
ters a friend! It might well be built, 
or arch, to entertain him a single day, 
know the solemnity of that relation and honor 
is no idle bond, no holiday engagement. He who 
a candidate for that covenant comes up, like 
Olympian, to the great games where the first-born of the 
world are the competitors. He proposes himself for contest 
where Time, Want, Danger, are in the lists, and he alone 
who has truth enough in his constitution to pre 
delicacy of his beauty from the wear and tear of 
The gifts of fortune may be present or absent, 
in that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness 

f trifles. There are two clements that go 
ition of friendship, each so sovereign that I 
Superiority in either, no reason why either 
named. One is Truth, A friend is a person 
‘I may be sincere. Before him I may think aloud. 
at last in the presence of a man s0 real and 
I may drop even thore most undermost garments 
ion, courtesy, and recond thought, which men 
off, and may deal with him with the simplicity 
wholeness with which one *hcmical atom meets another, 
is the luxury allowed, like diadems and authori 
highest rank, shat being permitted to speak truth, 
none above it to court or conform unto. Every 
is sincere, At the entrance of a second person, 
We parry and fend the approach of our 
man by compliments, by gossip, by amusements, by 
We cover up onr thought from him under a hundred 
jew a man who under a certain religious frenzy 
drapery, and omitting all compliment and com- 
spoke to the conscience of every person he en- 
and that with great insight and beauty, At first 
resisted, and all men agreed he was mad. But per- 
‘as indecd he could not help doing for some time in 
\¢ attained to the advantage of bringing every 
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man of his acquaintance into true relations with him. No 
man would think of speaking falsely with him, or of puttirg 
him off with any chat of markets or reading-rooms, Bat 

‘every man was constrained by so much sincerity to face him, 
and Sod what love of nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth 
he had, he did certainly show him, But to most of us so- 
clety shows not its face and eye, but its side and its hack. 
‘To stand in true relations with men in a false age is worth 
a fit of insanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect, Almost 
every man we meet requires some civility, requires to be 
humored;—he has some fame, some talent, some whim of 
religion or philanthropy in his head that is not to be ques« 
tioned, and which spoils all conversation with him. But a 
friend is a sane man who exercises not my ingenuity, but 
me. My friend gives me entertainment without requiring 
me to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. A friend therefore 
is a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I who see 
nothing in nature whose existence I can affirm with equal 
evidence to my awn, behold now the semblance of my being, 
in all its height, variety and curiosity, reiterated in a foreign 
form, so that a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece 
of nature. 

‘The other element of friendship is Tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by 
fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by 
every circumstance and badge and trifle, but we can scarce 
believe that so much character can subsist in another as to 
draw us by love. Can another be so blessed and we so pure 
that we can offer him tenderness? When a man becomes 
dear to me I have touched the goal of fortune, I find very 
Tittle written directly to the heart of this matter in books, 
And yet I have one text which T cannot choose but remem- 
ber. My author says, “I offer myself faintly and bluntly to 
those whose I effectually am, and tender myself least to him 
to whom I am the most devoted.” I wish that friendship 
should have fect, as well as eyes and cloquence, It must 
plant itself on the ground,, before ft walks over the moon, 
I wish it to be a little of a citizen, before it is quite a cherub, 
We chide the citizen because he makes love 2 commodity. 
Tt is an exchange of gifts, of useful loans; it is good neigh- 


wy 
borhood; it watches with the sick; it holds the pall at the 
funeral; and quite loses sight of the delicacies and nobility 


substantiate his romance by the municipal virtues of justice, 
punctuality, Gdelity and pity. I bate the prostitution of the 
name of friendship to signify modish and worldly alliances. 


life, and embellish it by courage, wisdom and unity. It 
should never fall into something usual and settled, but should 
be alert and inventive and add rhyme and reason to what 


For perfect friendship may be said to require natures so 
fare and costly, so well tempered each and so happily 
adapted, and withal so circumstanced (for even in that par- 
ticular, a poet says, love demands that the parties be al- 

paired), that very seldom can its satisfaction be 
realized. It cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of 


between whom subsists a lofty intelligence, But I find this 
law of one to one peremptory for conversation, which is 
the practice and consummation of friendship. Do not mix 
‘waters too much. The best mix as ill as good and bad, You 
shall have very useful and cheering discourse at several times 
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with two several men, but Jet all three of you come together 
and you shall mot have one new and hearty word. Two 
may talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part ina 
conversation of the most sincere and searching sort. In good 
company there is meyer such discourse between two, across 
the table, as takes place when you leave them alone, In good 
company the individuals at once merge their egotism into a 
social soul exactly coéxtensive with the several conscious- 
nesses there present. No partialities of friend to friend, no 
fondnesses of brother to sister, of wife to husband, are there 
pertinent, but quite otherwise. Ooly he may then speal who 
can sail on the common thought of the party, and not poorly 
limited to his own. Now this convention, which good 
sense demands, destroys the high freedom of great conversa- 
tion, which requires an absolute running of two souls 
into one. 

No two men but being left alone with each other enter 
into simpler relations, Yet it is affinity that determines 
which two shall converse. Unrelated men give little joy to 
each other; will never suspect the latent powers of each. 
We talk sometimes of a great talent for conversation, as if 
it were a permanent property in same individuals. Conver 
sation is an evanescent relationj—no more. A man is re- 
puted to have thought and eloquence; he cannot, for all that, 
say a word to his cousin or his uncle. They accuse his si- 
Jence with as much reason as they would blame the insig« 
nificance of a dial in the shade. In the sun it will mark the 
hour, Among those who enjoy his thought he will regain 
his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness and 
unlikeness that piques cach with the presence of power and of 
consent in the other party, Let me be alone to the end 
‘of the world, rather than that my friend should overstep, by 
a word or a loak, his real sympathy. I am equally haulked 
by antagonism and by compliance. Let him not cease an 
instant to be himself. The only joy I have in his being mine, 
fs that the not mine is mine. It turns the stomach, it blots 
the daylight; where I looked for a manly furtherance or at 
Jeast a manly resistance, to find a muth of concession. Better 
be a nettle in the side of your friend than his echo, The 


condition which high friendship demands is ability to do 
without it. To be capable that high office requires great 
and sublime parts. There must be very two, before there 
can be very one. Let it be an alliance of two large, for- 
midable natures, mutually beheld, mutually feared, before yet 
they recognise the deep identity which, beneath these dis- 


He omly is fit for this society who is magnanimous. He 

be so to know its Jaw. He mmst be one who is sure 
greatness and goodness are always economy. He must 
‘one who is not swift to intermeddle with his fortunes, 
‘Let him not dare to intermeddle with this. Leave to the 
diamond its ages to grow, nor expect to accelerate the births 
of the eternal. Friendship demands a religious treatment. 
We must not be wilful, we must not provide. We talk of 
choosing our friends, but friends are self-clected. Rever- 
ence is a great part of it, Treat your friend as a spectacle. 
(Of course if he be a man he has merits that are not yours, 
and that you cannot honor if you must needs hold him close 
to your person. Stand aside. Give those merits room. Let 
them mount and expand. Be not so much his friend that 
you can never know his peculiar energies, Ike fond mammas 
who shut up their boy in the house until he is almost grown 
a girl. Are you the friend of your friend's buttons, or of 
his thought? To a great heart he will still be a stranger 
in a thousand particulars, that he may come near in the 
holiest ground. Leave it to girls and boys to regard a 
friend as property, and to suck a short and ill-confounding 
Pleasure, instead of the pure nectar of God, 

‘Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long probation. 
Why should we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by in- 
truding on them? Why insist on rash personal relations 
with your friend? Why go to his house, or know his mother 
‘and brother and sisters? Why-be visited by him at your 
own? Are these things material to our covenant? Leave 
this touching and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. A 
meseage, a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, 
‘but not news, nor pottage. I can get polities and chat and 

conventences from cheaper companions. Should 
not the society of my friend be to me poetic, pure, universal 
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and great as nature itself? Ought I to feel that our tie is 
profane in comparison with yonder bar of cloud that slecps 
‘on the horizon, or that clump of waving grass that divides 
the brook? Let us not vilify, but raise it to that standard. 
‘That great defying eye, that scornful beauty of his mica 
‘and action, do not pique yourself on reducing, but rather 
fortify and enhance. Worship his superiorities. Wish him 
not less by a thought, but hoard and tell them afl. Guard 
him as thy great counterpart; have a princedom to thy 
friend, Let him be to thee forever a sort of beautiful enemy, 
untamable, devoutly revered, and not a trivial conveniency 
to be soon outgrown and cast aside. The hues of the opal, 
the light of the diamond, are not to be seen if the eye is 
too near, To my friend I write a letter and from him I 
receive a letter. That seems to you a little. Me it suffices. 
It is a spiritual gift, worthy of him to give and of me to 
receive. It profanes nobody. In these warm lines the heart 
will trust itself, as it will not to the tongue, and pour out 
the prophecy of a godlier existence than all the annals of 
heroism have yet made good. 

Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not to 
Prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its open= 
ing, We must be our own before we can be another's. 
‘There is at least this satisfaction in crime, according to the 
Latin proverb; you can speak to your accomplice on even 
terms. Crimen quos inguinat, equat, To those whom we 
admire and love, at first we cannot. Yet the least defect 
of self-possession vitiates, in my judgment, the entire relation. 
There can never be deep peace between two spirits, never 
mutual respect, until in their dialogue each stands for the 
whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be silent,—so we may hear 
the whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. Who set 
you to cast about what you should say to the select souls, 
or to say anything to such? No matter how ingenious, no 
matter how graceful and bland. There are innumerable de~ 
grees of folly and wisdom, and for you to say aught is to 
be frivolous, Wait, and thy soul shall speak, Wait until 
the necessary aud everlasting overpowers you, until day 
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and night avail themselves of your lips. The only money 
of God is God. He pays never with any thing less, or any 

‘The only reward of virtue is virtue: the only 
way to have a friend is to be onc. You shall not come nearer 
aman by getting into his house. If unlike, his soul only 
flees the faster from you, and you shall catch never @ true 
glance of his eye. We see the noble afar off and they repel 
why should we intrude? Late,—very late,—we perceive 
no arrangements, no introductions, no consuetudes or 
habits of society would be of any avail to establish us in such 
relations with them as we desire,—but solely the uprise of 
mature in us to the same degree it is in them: then shall 
We meet as water with water: and if we should not meet 
them then, we shall not want them, for we are already they, 
Tn the last analysis, love is only the reflection of a man’s 

i638 from other men. Men have sometimes ¢x- 
changed names with their friends, as if they would signify 
that in their friend each loved his own soul, 

The higher the style we demand of friendship, of course 
the less easy to establish it with flesh and blood. We walk 
alone in the world. Friends such as we desire are dreams 
and fables. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faithful 
heart, that elsewhere, in other regions of the universal power, 
souls are now acting, enduring and daring, which can love 
us and which we can love, We may congratulate ourselves 
that the period of nonage, of follies, of blunders and of 
shame, is passed in solitude, and when we are finished men 
we shall grasp heroic hands in heroic hands. Only be ad- 
monished by what you already see, not to strike leagues of 
friendship with cheap persons, where no friendship can be. 
Our impatience betrays us into rash and foolish alliances 
which no God attends. By persisting in your path, though 
you forfeit the little you gain the great, You become pro- 
Mounced. You demonstrate yourself, so as to put yourself 
gut of the reach of false relations, and draw to you the 
first-born of the world,—those rare pilgrims whereof only 
‘one or two wander in nature at once, and before whom the 

ir great show as spectres and shadows merely. 

Tt is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spiritual, 
as if so we could lose any genuine love. Whatever cor- 





rection of our popular views we make from insight, 
will be sure to bear us out in, and though it seem to 
Of some joy, will repay us with a greater. Let us 
we will the absolute insulation of man. We are 
we have all in us, Be Ea on ee 


Ha 


or we read books, in instinctive faith that these 
call it out and reveal us to ourselves. Beggars all. 

persons are such ag we; the Europe, an old faded garm: 
of dead persons; the books, their ghosts. Let us drop 
idolatry. Let us give over this mendicancy. Let us 
bid our dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying “ 
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are you? Unhand me: I will be dependent no more.” Ah! 
seest thou not, O brother, that thus we part to meet 
again on a higher platform, and only be more each other's 
‘because we are more our own? A friend is Janus-faced: he 
looks to the past and the future. He is the child of all my 
foregoing hours, the prophet of those to come He is the 
harbinger of a greater friend. It is the property of the 


divine to be reproductive. 
Ido then with my friends as T do with my books. T would 
have them where I can find them, but I seldom use them, 
We must have socicty on our own terms, and admit or 
exclude it on the slightest cause, I cannot afford to speak 
much with my friend. If he is great he makes me 30 great 
that I cannot descend to converse. In the great days, pre- 
gentimentr hover before me, far before me, in the 
T ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in that T 
Seize them, I go out that I may seize them, T dearceiel 
that I may lose them receding into the sky in which n 
they are only a patch of brighter light. Then, theegh 
prize my friends, I cannot afford to talle with them and 
their visions, lest I lose my own. It would indeed give 
certain household joy to quit this lofty seeking, this 
astronomy or search of stars, and come down to warm 
pathies with you; but then I know well I shall mourn al 
the vanishing of my mighty gods, It is true, next 
shall have languid times, when I can well afford to 
myself with foreign objects; then I shall regret 
literature of your mind, and wish you were by my 
But if you come, perhaps you will fill my mind 
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new visions; not with yourself but with your lustres, and 
I shall not be able any more than now to converse with you. 
So I will owe to my friends this evanescent intercourse. 
will receive from them not what they have but what they 
are. They shall give me that which properly they cannot 
give me, but which emanates from them, Bat they shall 
not hold me by any relations less subtle and pure. We will 
meet as though we met not, and part as though we parted 
rot. 
It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, to 
carry 2 friendship greatly on one side, without due corre~ 
ice on the other. Why should I cumber myself with 
the poor fact that the receiver is not capacious? It never 
troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on the reflecting 
planet. Let your greatness educate the crude and cold com- 
panion. If he is unequal he will presently pass away; but 
thou art enlarged by thy own shining, and no longer a mate 
for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn with the gods of 
the empyrean. It is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. 
Bat the great will seo that true love cannot be unrequited. 
‘True love transcends instantly the unworthy object and 
dwells and broods on the eternal, and when the poor inter~ 
mask crumbles, it is not sad, but feels rid of so much 
earth and feels its independency the surer. Yet these things 
may hardly be said without a sort of treachery to the rela~ 
tion, The essence of friendship is entireness, a total mag- 
nanimity and trust. It must not surmise or provide for in= 
firmity. It treats its object as a god, that it may deify both. 


HEROISM 
(1843) 


Paradise is under the shadow of swords 
—Mahomet, 


of Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a constant recog- 
nition of gentility, as if a noble behavior were as easily 
marked in the society of their age as color is in our Amer- 
ican population. When any Rodrigo, Pedro or Valerio 
enters, though he be a stranger, the duke or governor ex- 
claims, “ This is a gentleman,” and proffers civilities without 
end; but all the rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with 
this delight in personal advantages there is in their plays 
‘8 certain heroic cast of character and dialogue,—as in Bon- 
duca, Sophocles, the Mad Lover, the Double Marriage— 
wherein the speaker is so carnest and cordial and on such 
deep grounds of character, that the dialogue, on the slightest 
additional incident in the plot, rises naturally into poetry. 
Among many texts take the following. The Roman Martius 
has conquered Athens,—all but the invincible spirits of 
Sophocles, the duke of Athens, and Dorigen, his wife. The 
beauty of the latter inflames Martius, and he secks to save 
her husband; but Sophocles will not ask his life, although 
assured that a word will save him, and the execution of 
both proceeds :— 
Valerius. Bid thy wife farewell. 
Soph. No, 1 will take no leave, My Dorigen, 
Yonder, above, "bout Ariadne's crown, 
‘My spirit shall hover for thee. Prithee, haste. 
Dor, Stay, Sophoctes,—with this tie up my sight; 
Let not soft nature so transformed be, 
And lose her gentler sexed humanity, 
‘To make me sce my lord bleed. So, “t is well; 
Never one object underneath the sun 
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iW the elder English dramatists, and mainly in the plays 








Farewell; ow tesch the Romans how to dle. 
‘Mar. Dost know what ‘t is to die? 
Soph. Thon dost not, Martius, 

And, therefore, not what “t is to live; to die 

As to begin to live, It is to end 


An old, stale, weary wi ‘wo commence 
A newer and a better, ‘T in to leave 
‘Deceitful knaves for the 


‘My hand shall cast thee quick into my urn, 
Ere thou transgress thi knot of piety. 
Val. Whot ails my brother? 


way to 

(Dor. © star of Romet what gratieade can speale 
Fit words to follow such a deed as this? 

Mar, This admirable duke, Valerius, 
‘With his disdain of fortune and of death, 
Captived himself, has captivated me, 
And though my arm bath ta’en his body here, 
Tie soul hath. subjugated Martius’ soul. 
By Romulus, he ia all soul, I think ; 
He hath no flesh, spirit cannot be gyved, 
Then we have vanquished nothing; he is free, 
And Martius walles now in captivity. 


T do not readily remember any pocm, play, sermon, novel 
or oration that our press vents in the Jast few years, which 
goes to the same tune. We have a great many flutes and 
flagcolets, but not often the sound of any fife. Yet Words- 
worth's “Laodamia,” and the ode of “Dion,” and some 
sonnets, have a certain noble music; and Scott will some- 
times draw a stroke like the portrait of Lord Evandale given 
by Balfour of Burley. Thomas Carlyle, with his natural 








and historical pictures. Tavler, Robert Bane has given 
tsa song or two. In the Harleian Miscellanies there is an 
account of the battle of Lutzen which deserves to be read. 
And Simon Gore ia History of the Saracens recounts the 
Prodigics of individual valor, with admiration all the more 
(RSE AG einer peal edger 
that his place in Christian Oxford requires of him some 
proper protestations of abhorrence. But if we explore the 
of Heroism we shall quickly come to Plutarch, 
its Doctor and historian. To him we owe the Brasi- 
Dion, the Epaminondas, the Scipio of old, and I 
think we are more deeply indebted to him than to 
ancient writers. Each of his “Lives” is a refutation 
despondency and cowardice of our religious and 
ists, A wild courage, a stoicism not of the 
the blood, shines in every anecdote, and has 
ok its immense fame, 

books of this tart cathartic virtue more that 
‘of political science or of private economy. Life is a 
only to the wise. Seen from the nook and chimnoy- 
of prudence, it wears a ragged and dangerous front. 
violations of the laws of nature by our predecessors and 
contemporaries are punished in us also. The disease 
deformity around us certify the infraction of natural, 
1 and moral laws, and often violation on violation 
to breed such compound misery. A lockjaw that bends a 
man's head back to his heels; hydrophobla that makes him 
bark at his wife and babes; insanity that makes him eat 
grass; war, plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain fe- 
Focity in nature, which, as it had its inlet by human crime, 
mast have its outlet by human suffering. Unhappily almost 
no man exists who has not in his own person become to some 
amotmt a stockholder in the ein, and so made himself liable 
‘a share in the expiation. 

Our culture therefore must not omit the arming of the 
man. Let him hear in season that he is born into the state 
of war, and that the commonwealth and his own well-being 
that he should not go dancing in the weeds of peace, 
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‘but warned, self-collected and neither defying nor dreading 

the thunder, let him take both reputation and life in his hand, 

and with perfect urbanity dare the gibbet and the mob by 

ee aboaiaes truth of his specch and the rectitude of his 
ior. 


shake his will, but pleasantly and as it were merrily he ad- 
vances to his own music, alike in frightful alarms and in the 
tipsy mirth of universal dissolutencss. There is somewhat 
not philosophical in heroism; there {s somewhat not holy in 
it; it seems not to know that other souls are of one texture 
with it; it hath pride; it is the extreme of individual nature. 
Nevertheless we must profoundly revere it. There is some- 
what in great actions which does not allow us to go behind 
them. Heroism feels and never reasons, and therefore is 
always right; and although a different breeding, different 
religion and greater intellectual activity would have modi- 
fied or even reversed the particular action, yet for the hero 
that thing he does is the highest deed, and is not open to 
the censure of philosophers or divines. It is the avowal of 
the unschooled man that he finds a quality in him that is 
negligent of expense, of health, of life, of danger, of hatred, 
of reproach, and that he knows that his will is higher and 
more excellent than all actual and all possible antagonists. 
Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of mankind 
and in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of the great 
and good. Heroism is an obedience to a secret impulse of 
an individual's character. Now to no other man can its 
wisdom appear as it does to him, for every man must be 
‘supposed to see a little farther on his own proper path than 
any one else. Therefore just and wise men take umbrage 
at his act, until after some little time be past: then they see 


to be in unison with their acts. All prudent men see that 
action is clean contrary to a sensual prosperity; for every 
act measures itself by its contempt of some external 
it finds its own success at last, and then the 
extol. 
is the essence of heroism. It is the state of the 
and its ultimate objects are the last defiance 
and wrong, and the power to bear all that can 
be inflicted by evil agents. It speaks the truth and it is 
pe It is Cast aad hospitable, temperate, scornful of petty 
‘and scornful of being scorned. It persists; it 
eee ate Aamrctibonine cad'ctre rccaie aoe ae be 
wearied out, Its jest is the littleness of common life. That 
which dotes on health and wealth is the foil, 
the butt and merriment of heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, 
is almost ashamed of its body. What shall it say then to 
the sugar-plums and cats’-cradles, to the toilet, compliments, 
quarrels, cards and custard, which rack the wit of all human 
ey What joys has kind nature provided for us dear 
There seems to be no interval between great- 
ness Keecrace meanness. When the spirit is not master of the 
world, then it is its dupe. Yet the little man takes the great 
$0 innocently, works in it so headlong and believing, 
and dies gray, arranging his toilet, attending on 
health, faying traps for sweet food and strong wine, 
is heart on a horse or a riffe, made happy with 
gossip or a little praise, that the great soul cannot 
laugh at such earnest nonsense. “ Indeed, these 
considerations make me out of love with greatness. 
to me to take note how many pairs 
of silk stockings thou hast, namely, these and those that 
; or to bear the inventory of thy 
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Citizens, thinking: after the laws of arithmetic, consider 
the inconvenience of receiving strangers at their fireside, 
reckon narrowly the loss of time and the unusual display: 
the soul of a better quality thrusts back the unseasonable 
economy into the vaults of life, and says, 1 will obey the 
God, and the sacrifice and the fire he will provide. Thn 
Hankal, the Arabian mpomrantir, describes a heroic extreme 
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the jitality of Sogd, in Bukharia. “When T was in 
Sogd I saw a great building, like a palace, the gates of 
which were open and fixed back to the wall with large 
nails. T asked the reason, and was told that the house had 
not been shut, night or day, for a hundred years, Strangers 
may present themselves at any hour and in whatever number; 
the master has amply provided for the reception of the men 
and their animals and is never happier than when they tarry 
for some time. Nothing of the kind have I seen in any other 
country.” The magnanimous know very well that they 
who give time, or money, or shelter, to the stranger—so it 
be done for love and not for vstentation,—do, as it were, put 
God under obligation to them, so perfect are the compene 
sations of the universe, In some way the time they scem 
to lose is redeemed and the pains they seem to take re 
munerate themselves, These men fan the flame of human 
love and raise the standard of civil virtue among s} 
But hospitality must be for service and not for show, or 
it pulls down the host. The brave soul rates itself too high 
to value itself by the splendor of its table and draperies, Tt 
gives what it hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water than belong 
to city feasts, 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the same with 
to do no dishonor to the worthiness he has. But he loves 
it for its elegancy, not for its austerity. Tt seems not worth 
his while to be solemn and denounce with bitterness flesh- 
eating or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, or opium, or 
tea, or silk, or gold. A great man searcely knows how he 
dines, how he dresses, but without railing or precision his 
living is natural and poetic. John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, 
drank water, and said of wine, “It is a noble, generous liquor 
and we should be humbly thankful for it, but, as I remember, 
water was made before it.” Better still is the temperance 
of King David, who poured out on the ground unto the Lord 
‘the water which three of his warriors had brought him to 
drink, at the peril of their lives, 

Tt is told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword after 
the battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripides, “O 
Wirtue! I have followed thee through life, and I find thee 


nobleness. It does not ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. 
‘The essence of greatness is the perception that virtue is 
enough. Poverty is its ornament. Plenty does not need it, 
and can very well abide its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most in the heroic class, 
¢ good-humor and hilarity they exhibit It is a height 
common duty can very well attain, to suffer and to 
solemnity. But these rare souls set opinion, suc~ 
life at so cheap a rate that they will not soothe 
by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear 
habitual greatness. Scipio, charged with pecu- 
to do himself so great a disgrace as to wait 
justification, though he had the scroll of his accounts in 
hands, but tears it to pieces before the tribunes. Soc- 
's condemnation of himself to be maintained in all honor 
the Prytaneum, during his life, and Sir Thomas More's 
playfulness at the scaffold, are of the same strain, In Beau- 
mont and Fietcher’s “Sea Voyage,” Julctta tells the stout 
captain and his company,— 

Jul. Why, siaves, "t is in our power to hang ye. 
d Very likely, 
“T is in our powers, then, to be hanged, and scorn ye. 
‘These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the bloom and 
glow of a perfect health. The great will not condescend to 
take any thing seriously; all must be as gay as the song of 
g canary, though it were the building of cities or the eradi- 
‘eation of old and foolish churches and nations which have 
cumbered the earth long thousands of years. Simple hearts 
put all the history and customs of this world behind them, 
and play their own play in innocent defiance of the Blue- 
Laws of the world; and such would appear, could we see 
human race assembled in vision, like little children 
frolicking together, though to the eyes of mankind at large 
they wear a stately and solemn garb of works and influences, 

‘The interest these fine stories have for us, the power of 
a romance over the boy who grasps the forbidden book under 
his bench at school, our delight in the hero, is the main 
fact to our purpose. All these great and transcendent prop- 
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erties are ours. Tf we dilate im beholding the Greek Is 
the Roman pride, it is that we are already domesti oe oe 
same sentiment. Let us find room for this great guest in our 
small houses. The first step of worthiness will be to dis~ 
abuse us of our superstitious associations with places and times, 
with number and size. Why should these words, Athenian, 
Roman, Asia and England, so tingle in the ear? Let us feel 

, that where the heart is, there the muses, there the gods so- 
journ, and not in any geography of fame. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut River and Boston Bay you think paltry places, 
and the ear loves names of foreign and classic topography. 
But here we are:—that is a great fact, and, if we will tarry 
a little, we may come to learn that here is best. See to it 
only that thyself is here—and art and nature, hope and 
dread, friends, angels and the Supreme Being shall not be 
absent from the chamber where thou sittest. Eparninondas, 
brave and affectionate, does not seem to us to need Olympus 
to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He lies very well 
where he is, The Jerseys were handsome ground enough 
for Washington to tread, and London streets for the feet 
of Milton. A great man illustrates his place, makes his 
climate genial in the imagination of men, and its air the 
beloved clement of all delicate spirits, That country is the 
fairest which is inhabited by the noblest minds. The pic- 
tures which fill the imagination in reading the actions of 
Pericles, Xenophon, Columbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, 
teach us how needlessly mean our life is; that we, by the 
depth of our living, should deck it with more than regal 
or national splendor, and act on principles that should in- 
terest man and nature in the length of our days. 

We have seen or heard of many extraordinary young men 
who never ripened, or whose performance in actual life 
was not extraordinary, When we sce their air and mien, 
when we hear them speak of society, of books, of religion, 
we admire their superiority; they seem to throw contempt on 
the whole state of the world; theirs is the tone of a youth- 
ful giant who is sent to work revolutions. But they enter 
an active profession and the forming Colossus shrinks to 
the common size of man. The magic they used was the ideal 
tendencies, which always makes the Actual ridiculous; but 
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‘@ woman liken herself to any historical woman, and think, 
because Sappho, or Sévigné, or De Staél, or the cloistered 
who have had genius and cultivation do not satisfy 
imagination and the serene Themis, none can —certainly 
Why not? She has a new and unattempted prob- 
solve, perchance that of the happiest nature that 
bloomed. Let the maiden, with erect soul, walk serenely 
hher way, accept the hint of each new experience, try in 
all the gifts God offers her that she may learn the 
charm that like a new dawn radiating of the 
her new-born being is. The fair girl who 
interference by a decided and proud choice of influ- 
careless of pleasing, so wilful and lofty, inspires 
beholder with somewhat of her own nobleness. The 
heart encourages her; O friend, never strike sail to a 
Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas. 
fn vain you live, for every passing eye is cheered and 
by the vision. 
cbaracteristic of genuine heroism is its persistency. 
have wandering impulses, fits and starts of generos- 
when you have resolved to be great, abide by your- 
do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with the 
heroic carmot be the common, nor the common 
Yet we have the weakness to expect the sym- 
people in those actions whose excellence is that 
sympathy and appeal to a tardy justice. If 
id serve your brother, because it is fit for you to 
do not take back your words when you find that 
ile do not commend you. Be true to your own 
congratulate yourself if you have done something 
and extravagant and broken the monotony of a 
age. It was a high counsel that I once heard given 


young “ Always do what you are afraid to 
A pee eanty character need never make an apology, 
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‘but should regard its past action with the calmness of 
Phocion, when he admitted that the event of the battle was 
happy, yet did not regret his dissuasion fron: the battle. 

There is no weakness or exposure for which we cannot 
find consolation in the thought,—this is a part of my con- 
stitution, part of my relation and office to my fellow-creatute. 
Has nature eovenanted with me that I should never appear 
to disadvantage, never make a ridiculous figure? Let us be 
generous of our dignity as well as of our money. Greatness 
once and for ever has done with opinion. We tell our char- 
ities, not because we wish to be praised for them, not because 
we think they have great merit, but for our justification, It 
is a capital blunder; as you discover when another man 
recites his charities. 

To speak the truth, even with some austerity, to live with 
some rigor of temperance, or some extremes of gencrosity, 
seems to be an asceticism which common good nature would 
appoint to those who are at case and in plenty, in sign that 
they feel a brotherhood with the great multitude of suffering 
men. And not only need we breathe and exercise the soul 
by assuming the penalties of abstinence, of debt, of solitude, 
of unpopularity, but it behooves the wise man to look with 
@ bold eye into those rarer dangers which sometimes invade 
men, and to familiarize himself with disgusting forms of 
disease, with sounds of execration, and the vision of violent 
death, 


Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but the 
day never shines in which this element may not work. The 
circumstances of man, we say, ate historically somewhat 
better in this country and at this hour than perhaps ever 
before. More freedom exists for culture. It will not now run 
against an axe at the first step out of the beaten track of 
opinion. But whoso is heroic will always find crises to try his 
edge. Human virtue demands her champions and martyrs, 
and the trial of persecution always proceeds. It is but the 
other day that the brave Lovejoy gave his breast to the 
ballets of a mob, for the rights of free speech and opinion, 
and died when it was better not to live. 

I sec not any road of perfect peace which a man can 
walk, but to take counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit 


too much association, let him go home much, and stablish 
himself in those courses he approves. The unremitting re- 
tention of simple and high sentiments in obscure duties is 
hardening the character to that temper which will work 
with heme, if need be ix the tumult, or on the scaffold. 
Whatever outrages have happened to men may befall a man 
again: and very casily in a republic, if there appear any 
signs of a decay of religion. Coarse slander, fire, tar and 
feathers and the gibbet, the youth may freely bring home 
to his mind and with what sweetness of temper he can, and 
inquire how fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such 
penalties, whenever it may please the next newspaper and a 
‘sufficient number of his neighbors to pronounce his opinions 
incendiary. 

Tt may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most 
Susceptible heart to see how quick a bound Nature has set 
fo the utmost infliction of malice. We rapidly approach a 
brink over which no enemy can follow us. 


Let them rave: 
‘Thon art quiet in thy grave, 


Tn the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in the hour 
when we are deaf to the higher voices, who does not envy 
them who have seen safely to an end their manful endeavor? 
Who that sees the meanness of our politics but inly con- 
gratulates Washington that he is long already wrapped in 
hhis shroud, and for ever safe; that he was laid sweet in his 
grave, the hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him? 
Who does not sometimes envy the good and brave who 
are no more to suffer from the tumults of the natural world, 
and await with curious complacency the speedy term of his 
Own conversation with finite nature? And yet the love that 
will be annihilated sooner than treacherous has already made 
death impossible, and affirms itself no mortal but a native of 
the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable being. 





THE OVER-SOUL 
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But souls that of his own good life partake, 
He loves as his own self; dear ax his eye 
‘They are to Him: He'll never them forsake: 
When they shall die, then God himself shall die: 
‘They live, they live in blest eternity. 

—Henry More. 


HERE is a difference between one and another hour 
of life im their authority and subsequent effect. Our 
faith comes in moments; our vice is habitual. Yet 

there is a depth in those brief moments which constrains 
us to ascribe more reality to them than to all other expe- 
riences. For this reason the argument which is always 
forthcoming to silence those who conceive extraordinary 
hopes of man, namely the appeal to experience, is for ever 
invalid and vain. A mightier hope abolishes despair, We 
give up the past to the objector, and yet we hope. He must 
explain this hope. We grant that human life is mean, but 
‘how did we find out that it was mean? What is the ground 
of this uneasiness of ours; of this old discontent? What 
fs the universal sense of want and ignorance, but the fine 
innuendo by which the great soul makes its enormous claim? 
Why do men feel that the natural history of man has never 
been written, but always he is leaving behind what you 
have said of him, and it becomes old, and books of meta- 
physics worthless? The philosophy of six thousand years 
has not searched the chambers and magazines of the soul. 
In its experiments there has always remained, in the last 
analysis, 2 residuum {t could not resolve. Man is a stream 
whose source is hidden. Always our being is descending 
into us from we know not whence. The most exact cal- 
culator has no prescience that somewhat incalculable may 
437 
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not baulk the very next moment. I am constrained 
moment to acknowledge a higher origin for events ante the 
will T call mine, 

As with events, so is it with thoughts. When I watch that 
flowing river, which, out of regions I see not, pours for a 
season its streams into me—I see that I am a pensioner,— 
not a cause but a surprised spectator of this cthereal water; 
that T desire and look up and put myself in the attitude of 
reception, but from some alien energy the visions come. 

‘The Supreme Critic on all the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only prophet of that which must be, is that 
great nature in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft 
arms of-the atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul, within 
which man’s particular being is contained and made 
one with all other; that common heart of which all sincere 
conversation is the worship, to which all right action is 
submission; that overpowering reality which confutes our 
tricks and talents, and constrains every one to pass for what 
he is, and to speak from his character and not from his 
tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into our thought and 
hand and become wisdom and virtue and power and beauty. 
We live in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. Mean- 
time within man is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; 
the universal beauty, to which every part and particle is 
Et wally related; the cternal Ore And this deep power in 

lich we exist and whose beatitude is all accessible to us, 
is not only sclf-sufficing and perfect in every hour, but the 
act of seeing and the thing scen, the seer and the spectacle, 
the subject and the object, are one. We see the world piece 
by picce, as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but 
the Siok, of which these are the shining parts, is the =e 
Only by the vision of that Wisdom can the horoscope of 
the ages be read, and by falling back on our better thoughts, 
hy yielding to the spirit of prophecy which is innate in 
every man that we can know what it saith, Every man's 
words who speaks from that life must sound vain to ieee 
who do not dwell in the same thought on their own part. I 
dare not speak for it. My words do not carry its august 
sense; they fall short fan cold. Only itself can inspire 
whom it will, and behold! their speech “nal be lyrical, and 
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the transcendent simplicity and energy of the 
‘fines oe 
Tf we consider what happens in conversation, in reverics, 

in remorse, in times of passion, feiparanies ta er etna 
tions of dreams, wherein often we see ourselves in mas~ 
querade,—the droll disguises only magnifying and enhancing 
om real element and forcing it on our distinct notice—we 
shall catch many hints that will broaden and lighten into 
knowledge of the secret of nature. All goes to show that 
the soul in man js not an organ, but animates and exercises 
the organs; is not a function, ike the power of memory, 
uses these as hands and 
a ‘faculty, but a light; is not the intellect or the 
master of the intellect and the will;—is the 
background of our being, in which they lic—an im- 
essed and that cannot be possessed. From 
behind, a light shines through us upon things 
es us aware that we are nothing, but the light 
is the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom 
4 all good abide. What we commonly call man, the 
; drinking, planting, counting man, does not, as we 
represent himself, but misrepresents himself, Him 
mot respect, but the soul, whose organ he is, would 
it appear through his action, would make our knees 
bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; 
when it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when it flows 
his affection, it is love. And the blindness of the 
when it would be something of itself. The 
‘of the will begins when the individual would be 
of himself. All reform aims in some one par- 
fo let the great soul have its way through us; in other 

words, to engage us to obey. 
Of this pure nature every man is at some time sensible. 
cannot paint it with his colors. It is too subtle, 
It i undefinabt tndefinable, unmeasurable; but we know that it per- 
and contains us, We know that all spiritual being 
isin man. A wise old proverb says, “God comes to see us 
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without bell;"* that is, as there is no screen or ceiling be- 

tween our heads and the infinite heavens, so is there no bar 
or wall in the soul, where man, the effect, ceases, and God, 
the cause, begins, The walls are taken away. We lic open 
on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, to all the at- 
tributes of God. Justice we sce and know, Love, Freedom, 
Power. These natures no man ever got above, but always 


The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak is made 
known by its independency of those limitations which cir- 
cumscribe us on every hand. The soul cireamscribeth all 


the senses has in most men overpowered the mind to that 
degree that the walls of time and space have come to look 
solid, real and insurmountable; and to speak with Jevity of 
these limits is, in the world, the sign of insanity. Yet time 
and space are but inverse measures of the force of the soul, 
A man js capable of abolishing them both, The spirit sports 
with time— 

Can crowd eternity into en hour, 

Or stretch an hour to eternity. 

We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age than that which is measured from the year of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us 20, 
Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal 
beauty. Every man parts from that contemplation with the 
feeling that it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. 
‘The least activity of the intellectual powers redeems us in 
a degree from the influences of time. In sickness, in lan- 
guor, give us a strain of poetry or a profound sentence, and 
we are refreshed; or produce a volume of Plato or Shak- 
speare, or remind us of their names, and instantly we come 
into a feeling of longevity. See how the deep divine thought 
demolishes centuries and millenniyms, and makes itself 
present through all ages. Is the teaching of Christ less 
effective now than it was when first his mouth was opened? 
The emphasis of facts and persons to my soul has nothing 
to do with time, And so always the soul's scale is one; 
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the scale of the senses and the understanding is another. 
Before the great revelations of the soul, Time, Space and 
Nature shrink away. In common speech we refer all things 
to time, as we habitually refer the immensely sundered stars 
to one concave sphere. And so we say that the Judgment 
is distant or near, that the Millennium approaches, that a day 
of certain political, moral, social reforms is at hand, and the 
like, when we mean that in the nature of things onc of the 
facts we contemplate is external and fugitive, and the other 
is permanent and connate with the soul. The things we now 
esteem fixed shall, one by one, detach themselves like ripe 
fruit from our experience, and fall. The wind shall blow 
them none knows whither. The landscape, the figures, 
Boston, London, are facts as fugitive as any institution past, 
of any whiff of mist or smoke, and so is society, and so is 
the world. The soul looketh steadily forwards, creating a 
world alway before her, leaving worlds alway behind her. 
She has no dates, nor rites, nor persons, nor specialties, 
for men, The soul knows only the soul; all else is idle 
weeds for her wearing. 
After its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate of its 
progress to be computed. The soul’s advances are not made 
‘ by gradation, such as can be represented by motion in a 
oe Une, but rather by ascension of state, such a5 can 
be represented metamorphosis,—from the egg to the 
worm, from the worm to the fly. The growths of genius 
are of a certain totel character, that does not advance the 
elect individual first over John, then Adam, then Richard, 
‘and give to each the pain of discovered inferiority, but by 
every throe of growth the man expands there where he 
works, passing at each pulsation, classes, populations, of men. 
With each divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of 
the visible and finite, and comes out into eternity, and in- 
4 ead and expires its air, It converses with truths that have 
lways been spoken in the world and becomes conscious of 
a closer sympathy with Zeno and Arrian than with the per- 
yons in the house, 
‘This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The simple 
rise as by specific levity not into a particular virtue, but 
into the region of all the virtues. They are in the spirit which 
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contains them all, The soul is superior to all the particulars 
‘of merit. The soul requires purity, but purity is not it; 
requires justice, but justice is not that; requires beneficence, 
but is somewhat better: so that there is a kind of descent 
and accommodation felt when we leave speaking of moral 
nature to urge a virtue which it enjoins. For, to the soul 
in her pure action all the virtues are natural, and mot pain- 
fully acquired. Speak to his heart, and the man becomes 
suddenly virtuous. 

Within the same sentiment is the germ of intellectual 
growth, which obeys the same Jaw, Those who are capable 
of humility, of justice, of love, of aspiration, are already on 
a platform that commands the sciences and arts, speech and 
poetry, action and grace. For whoso dwells in this moral 
beatitude does already anticipate those special powers which 
men prize 30 highly; just as love does justice to all the 
gifts of the object beloved, The lover has no talent, no 
skill, which passes for quite nothing with his enamored 
maiden, however little she may possess of related faculty; 
and the heart which abandons itself to the Supreme Mind 
finds itself related to all its works, and will travel a royal 
road to particular knowledges and powers. For in ascending 
to this primary and aboriginal sentiment we have come from 
our remote station on the circumference instantaneously to 
the centre of the world, where, as in the closet of God, we 
see causes, and anticipate the universe, which is but a slow 
effect. 

One mode of the divine teaching is the incarnation of the 
spirit in a form,—in forms, like my own. [ live in society; 
with persons who answer to thoughts in my own mind, or 
outwardly express a certain obedience to the great instincts 
to which I live, I see its presence to them. I am certified 
of a common nature; and so these other souls, these sepa- 
rated selves, draw me as nothing else can. They stir in me 
the new emotions we call passion; of love, hatred, fear, 
admiration, pity; thence come conversation, competition, 
porsuasion, cities and war. Persons are supplementary to 
the primary teaching of the soul. In youth we are mad for 
persons. Childhood and youth sce all the world in them, 
But the larger experience of man discovers the identical 
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migh them all. Persons themselves 
the impersonal. In all conversation be- 
Wo, perscas tacit reference is made, as to a third 
ia eee nae: ‘That third party or common 
is not social; it is impersonal; is God. And so in 
Sena camps eariit, an eapecially cat grett gies 
of ieee company become aware of their unity; 
eee ieee ae eee 

spiritual property in what was said, as well 

‘ayer. They all wax wiser than they were, It arches 
like a temple, this unity of thought in which 
beats with nobler sense of power and duty, and 
acts with unusual solemnity, All arc conscious 
ing to a higher self-possession. It shines for all. 
a certain wisdom of humanity which is common to 
greatest men with the lowest, and which our ordinary 
labors to silence and obstruct. The mind 
«peeled who love truth for its own sake, 
much less of property in truth. Thankfully they accept 
everywhere, and do not label or stamp it with any man’s 
name, for it is theirs long beforehand, It is theirs from eter- 
‘nity. The learned and the studious of thought have no 
of wisdom. Their violence of direction in some 

Cael disqualifies them to think truly, We owe many 
ile observations to people who are not very acute or 
sotoued, and who say the thing without cffort which we 
want and have long been hunting in vain, The action of 
the soul is oftener in that which is felt and left unsaid than 
im that which is said in any conversation. It broods over 
every society, and they unconsciously seek for It in each 
other. We know better than we do. We do not yet possess 
ourselves, 21 
more, 


ta 


— 


nd we know at the same time that we are much 

I feel the same truth how often in my trivial con- 
Yersation with my neighbors, that somewhat higher in each 
‘of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove from 
bebind each of us. 

‘Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean service 
to the world, for which they forsake their native nobleness, 
they those Arabian sheiks who dwell in mean 
houses and effect an external poverty, to escape the rapacity 





ra presi eect rsons, 80 it is in every period of 
ret ft aat alveady to thatteaoe man. In my dealing 
with child, my Tada and Greck, my accomplishments 
Seay aca eee es 
but 


as much soul as I have, avail Tam merely wilful, 
he gives me a Rowland for an Oliver, sets his will inst 
mine, one tor one, and leaves me, if I please, the tion 


of beating him by my superiority of strength. But if I re- 


cae he reveres and loves with me, 

‘The sou! is the perceiver and revealer of truth, We know 
truth when we sec it, let skeptic and scoffer say what they 
choose. Foolish people ask you, when you have spoken 
what they do not wish to hear, " How do you know it is truth, 
and not an error of your own?” We know truth when 
we see it, from opinion, as we know when we are awake 
that we are awake. It was a grand sentence of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, which would alone indicate the greatness of 
that man's perception,—“ It is no proof of a man's undes- 
standing to be able to affirm whatever he pleases; but to be 
able to discern that what 4s true is true, and that what is 
false is false, this is the mark and character of intelligence.” 
In the book I read, the good thought returns to me, as every 
truth will, the image of the whole soul, To the bad thought 
which I find in it, the same soul becomes a discerning, sepa- 
rating sword, and lops it away. We are wiser than we 
know. If we will not interfere with our thought, but 
will act entirely, or see how the thing stands in God, we 
know the particular thing, and every thing, and every 
man. For the Maker of all things and all persons 
stands behind us and casts his dread omniscience through 
us over things. 

But i this recognition of its own in particular pas- 
sages of the individual’s experience, it alto reveals truth. 
And here we should seek to reinforce ourselves by its very 
presence, and to speak with a worthier, loftier strain of that 
advent. For the soul's communication of truth is the high- 
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‘event in nature, for it then does not give somewhat from 
rte FS, or Cos into and becomes that 
man 5 Of, tion to that truth 
be receives, it takes him to itself. ce 
We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its mani- 
festations of its own nature, by the term Revelation, These 
are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For this 
communication is an influx of the Divine mind into our 
mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the 
flowing surges of the sea of life. Every distinct a 
sion of this central commandment agitates men with awe 
and delight. A thrill passes through all men at the reception 
of new truth, or at the performance of a great action, 
which comes out of the heart of nature. In these communi- 
cations the power to see is not separated from the wil! 
to do, but the insight proceeds from obedience, and the 
proceeds from a joyful perception. Every moment 
when the individual feels himself invaded by it, is memorable, 
“eee T believe, by the necessity of our constitution a cer- 
tain enthusiasm attends the individual's consciousness of that 


and trance and prophetic inspiration—which is its rarer 
‘Sppearance, to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in 
which form it warms, like our household fires, all the 
families and associations of men, and makes society possible. 
‘A certain tendency to insanity has always attended the 
opening of the religious sense in men, as if “blasted with 
‘excess of light.” The trances of Socrates; the “union” of 
Plotinus; the vision of Porphyry; the conversion of Paul; 
the attrora of Behmen; the convulsions of George Fox and 
his Quakers; the iMlumination of Swedenborg, are of this 
kind. What was in the case of these remarkable persons a 
ravishment, has, in innumerable instances in common life, 
been exhibited in less striking manner. be bad nde the 
history of religion betrays a tendency to enthusiasm, 

rapture of the Moravian and Quictist; the openin, of i 
internal sense of the Word, in the language of the New 
Jerusalem Church; the revival of the Calvinistic churches; 
the experiences of ‘the Methodists, are varying forms of that 
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shudder of awe and delight with which the individual soul 
always mingles with the universal soul. 

‘The nature of these revelations is always the same; they 

perceptions of the absolute law. They are solutions of 


understanding a soul answers never by 
words, but by the thing itself that is inquired after, 
Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The 
notion of a revelation, is, that it is a telling of fortunes. 
In past oracles of the soul the understanding seeks to find 
answers to sensual questions, and undertakes to tell from 
God how long men shall exist, what their hands shall do and 
who shall be their company, adding even names and dates 
and places. But we must pick no locks. We must check this 
low curiosity. An answer in words ix delusive; it is really 
no answer to the questions you ask, Do not require a de- 
scription of the countries towards which you sail The 
description does not describe them to you, and to-morrow 
you arrive there and know them by inhabiting them, Mea 
ask of the immortality of the soul, and the employments of 
heaven, and the state of the sinner, and so forth, They even 
dream that Jesus has left replies to precisely these inter 
rogatories, Never a moment did that sublime spirit speak 
in their patois. To truth, justice, love, the attributes of the 
soul, the idea of immutableness is essentially associated. 
Jesus, living in these moral sentiments, heedless of sensmal 
fortunes, heeding only the manifestations of these, never 
maie the separation of the idea of duration from the essence 
‘of these attributes, never uttered a syllable concerning the 
duration of the soul. It was left to his disciples to sever 
duration from the moral elements, and to teach the immoar- 
tality of the soul as a doctrine, and maintain it by evidences. 
‘The moment the doctrine of the immortality is separately 
taught, man is already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the 
adoration of humility, there is no question of continuance. 
No inspired man ever asks this question or condescends to 
these evidences, For the soul is trac to itself, and the man 
in whom it is shed abroad cannot wander from the present, 
which is infinite, to a future which would be finite, 
These questions which we lust to ask about the future are 
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‘@ confession of sin. God has no answer for them, No an- 
swer in words can reply to a question of things. Tt is not 
in an arbitrary “decree of God,” but in the nature of man, 
that 2 veil shuts down on the facts of to-morrow: for the 
soul will not have us read any other cipher but that of cause 
and effect. Ege Tal winch: cocthns create it inate 
the children of men to live in to-day. The only mode of ob- 
taining an answer to these questions of the senses is to forego 
all low curlosity, and, accepting the tide of being which floats 
us into the secret of nature, work and live, work and live, 
and all unawares the advancing soul has built and forged for 
itself 2 new condition, and the question and the answer are 


one. 

Thus fs the soul the perceiver and revealer of truth. By 
the same fire, serene, impersonal, perfect, which burns until 
it shall dissolve all things into the waves and surges of an 
‘ocean of light,—-we see and know each other, and what spirit 
tach is of. Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge of 
the character of the several individuals in his circle of 
friends? No man. Yet their acts and words do not disap- 
point him. In that man, though he knew no ill of him, he 
put mo trust, In that other, though they had seldom met, 
authentic signs had yet passed, to signify that he might be 
trusted as one who had an interest in his own character. 
We know cach other very well,—which of us has been just 
to himself and whether that which we teach or behold is 
only an aspiration or is our honest effort also. 

We are all discerners of spirits, That diagnosis lies aloft 
in our life or unconscious power, not in the understanding. 
‘The whole intercourse of society, its trade, its religion, its 
friendships, its quarrels,—is one wide judicial investigation 
of character. In full court, or in small committee, or con- 
fronted face to face, accuser and accused, men offer them= 
Selves to be judged. Against their will they exhibit those 
decisive trifles by which character is read. But who judges? 
and what? Not our understanding. We do not read them 
by Iearning or craft. No; the wisdom of the wise man con- 
sists herein, that he does not judge them; he lets them judge 
themselves and merely reads and records their own verdict. 

By virtue of this inevitable nature, private will is over+ 








teaches over our head. The infallible index of true progress 
is found in the tone the man takes, Neither his age, nor his 
breeding, nor company, nor books, nor actions, nor talents, 
nor all together can hinder him from being deferential to a 
higher spirit than his own. If he have not found his home 
in God, his manners, his forms of speech, the tum of his 
sentences, the build, shall I say, of all his opinions will in- 
yoluntarily confess it, let him brave it out how he will If 
he have found his centre, the Deity will shine through him, 
through all the disguises of ignorance, of ungenial tempera- 
ment, of unfavorable circumstance. The tone of secking is 
‘one, and the tone of having is another. 

The great distinction between teachers sacred or literary; 
between poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope; between 
philosophers like Spinoza, Kant and Coleridge,—and philoso- 
phers like Locke, Paley, Mackintosh and Stewart; between 
men of the world who are reckoned accomplished talkers, 
and here and there a fervent mystic, prophesying half-insane 
under the infinitude of his thought, is that one class speak 
from within, or from experience, as parties and possessors 
of the fact; and the other class from without, as spectators 
merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the evi- 
dence of third persons, It is of no use to preach to me from 
without. I can do that too easily myself. Jesus speaks al- 
ways from within, and in a degree that transcends all others. 
In that is the miracle. That includes the miracle, My soul 
believes beforehand that it ought so to be. All men stand 
continually in the expectation of the appearance of such a 
teacher. But if a man do not speak from within the veil, 
where the word is one with that it tells of, let him lowly 
confess it. 

The same Omniscience flows into the intellect and makes 
what we call genius. Much of the wisdom of the world is 
not wisdom, and the most illuminated class of men are no 


‘oubt superior to literary fame, and are not writers. Among 
the multitude of scholars and authors we feel no hallowing 
eet we are sensible of a knack and skill rather than 
of inspiration; they have a light and know not whence it 
en a Scat ownt their talent is some exaggerated 
overgrown member, so that their strength is a 
disease. Tin these trotenices the intellectual gifts do not make 
the impression of virtue, but almost of vice; and we feel that , 
@ man’s talents stand in the way of his advancement in 
truth. But genius is religious. It is a larger imbibing of 
the common heart, It is not anomalous, but more like and 
‘not less like other men. There is in all great poets a wisdom 
which is superior to any talents they exercise. 
‘The author, the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does 
not take place of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, in 
‘Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakspeare, in Milton. They are 
content with truth. They use the positive degree, They 
seem frigid and phlegmatic to those who have been spi iced 
with the frantic passion and violent coloring of interior | but 
popular writers, For, they are poets by the free course 
which they allow to the ‘abeing soul, soul, which through their 
beholdeth again and blesses the things which it hath 
is superior to its knowledge, wiser than 
‘The great poet makes us feel our own 
we think less of his compositions, His 
communication to our mind is to teach us to despise 
as donc, Shakspeare carries us to such a lofty strain 
oH activity as to suggest a wealth which beggars 
and we then feel that the splendid works which he 
|, and which in other hours we extol as a sort of 
stent poetry, take no stronger hold of real nature than 
of a passing traveller on the rock, The inspira- 
uttered itself in Hamlet and Lear could utter 
good from day to day for ever. Why then should 
account of Hamlet and Lear, as if we had not the 
which they fell as syllables from the tongue? 
gy does not descend into individual life on any 
ition than entire possession. It comes to the lowly 
; it comes to whomsoever will put off what is 
1 proud; it comes as insight; it comes as serenity 
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talk with men with an eye to their opinion. He 
It requires of us to be plain and true, The vain traveller 
attempts to embellish his life by quoting my Lord and 
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cultivated, in their account of their own experience, cull out 
the pleasing, poetic circumstance; the visit to Rome, the 
man of genius they saw; the brilliant friend they know; 
still further on perhaps the gorgeous landscape, the moun- 
tain lights, the mountain thoughts they enjoyed yest — 
and so seck to throw a romantic color over their life, But 
the soul that axcendeth to worship the great God is plain 
and true; has no rose color; no fine friends; no chivalry; no 
adventures; docs not want admiration; dwells in the hour 
that now is, in the earnest experience of the common day,— 
by reason of the present moment and the mere trifle hay 
ing become porous to thought and bibulous of the sea of 
light. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and literature 
looks like word-catching. The simplest utterances are 
worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap and so things 
of course, that in the infinite riches of the soul it is like 
gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or bottling a little 
air in a phial, when the whole earth and the whole atmos- 
phere are ours. The mere author in such society is like a 
pickpocket among gentlemen, who has come in to steal a 
gold button or a pin, Nothing can pass there, or make you 
one of the circle, but the casting aside your trappings and 
dealing man to man in naked truth, plain confession and 
Omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would, walk as gods 
in the earth, accepting without any admiration your wit, 
your bounty, your yirtue even, say rather your act of duty, 
for your virtue they own as their proper blood, royal as them- 
aclves, and overroyal, and the father of the gods. But what 
febuke their plain fraternal bearing casts on the mutual flat- 
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selves! These flatter not. I do not wonder that these men go 
to see Cromwell and Christina and Charles the IL. and James 
I, and the Grand Turk. For they are, in their own elevation, 
fellows of kings, and must feel the servile tone af con- 
versation in the world. They must always be a godsend to 
princes, for they confront them, a king to a king, without 
dacking or concession, and give a high nature the refresh- 
ment fed satisfaction of resistance, of plain humanity, of 
even jp and of new ideas’ They leave them 
wiser a1 Sor egemae Souls like these make us feel that 
sincerity is more excellent than flattery, Deal so plainly 
with man oa woman as to constrain the utmost sincerity 
and all hope of trifling with you. It is the highest 
iment you can pay. Their “highest praising,” said 
‘riko “is not flattery, and their plainest advice is a kind 


of praising.” 

Tneffable is the union of man and God in every act of the 
soul The simplest person who in his integrity worships 
God, becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this 
Better and universal self is new and unsearchable. Ever it 
Inspires awe and astonishment. How dear, how soothing to 
man, arises the idea of God, peopling the lonely place, efface 
ing the scars of our mistakes and disappointments! When 
we have broken our god of tradition and ceased from our 
god of rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with his pres- 
ence. It is the doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite 
exlargement of the heart with a power of growth to a new 
infinity on every side, It inspires in man an infallible trust. 
‘He has not the conviction, but the sight, that the best is the 
true, and may in that thought easily dismiss all particular 
‘ncertainties and fears, and adjourn to the sure revelation 
‘of time the solution of his private riddles. He is sure that 
his welfare is dear to the heart of being, In the presence of 
Taw to his mind he is overflowed with a reliance so universal 
that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most stable 
Projects of mortal condition in its flood. He believes that he 
canaot escape from his good. The things that are really for 
thee gravitate to thee. You are running to seek your friend. 
‘Let your fect run, but your mind need not. If you do not 
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find him, will you not acquiesce that it is best you should not 
find him? for there is a power, which as it is in you, is in 
him also, and could therefore very well pect you together, 
if it were for the best. You are preparing with eagerness to 
go and render a service to which your talent and your taste 
invite you, the love of men and the hope of fame. Has it 
not occurred to you that you have no right to go, unless you 
are equally willing to be prevented from nee O, believe, 
‘as thou livest, that every sound that is spoken over the round. 
world, which thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine car, 
Every proverb, every book, every by-word that belongs to 
thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home through open 

or winding passages, Every friend whom not thy cantenia 
will but the great and tender heart in thee craveth, shall 
lock thee in his embrace, And this because the heart im 
thee is the heart of all; not a valve, not a wall, not an 
intersection is there anywhere in nature, but one blood rolls 
uninterruptedly an endless circulation through all men, as 
the water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, its yr 
is one, 

Let men then learn the revelation of all nature and all 
thought to his heart; this, namely; that the Highest dwells 
with him; that the sources of nature are in his own mind,» 
if the sentiment of duty is there. But if he would know what 
the great God speaketh, he must “ go into his closet and shut 
the door,” as Jesus said. God will not make himself mani- 
fest to cowards. He must greatly listen to himself, with- 
drawing himself from all the accents of other men’s devotion, 
Their prayers even are hurtful to him, until he have made 
his own, Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers of be- 
lievers. Whenever the appeal is made—no matter how indi- 
rectly,—to numbers, proclamation is then and there made 
that religion is not. He that finds God a sweet enveloping 
thought to him never counts his company. When I sit in 
that presence, who shall dare to come in? When f rest in 
perfect humility, when I burn with pure love, what can 
Calvin or Swedenborg say? 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers 
or to one. The faith that stands on authority is not fnith. 
‘The reliance on authority measures the decline of religion, 
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the withdrawal of the soul. The position men have given to 
Jesus, now for many centuries of history, is a position of 
‘authority. It characterizes themselves, It cannot alter the 
Great is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, 

it is mo follower; it never appeals from itself, It always 
believes in itself. Before the immense possibilities of man 
all mere experience, all past biography, however spotless and 
Sainted, shrinks away. Before that holy heaven which our 
iments foreshow us, we cannot easily praise any form 

of life we have seen or read of. We not only affirm that we 
have few great men, but, absolutely speaking, that we have 
none; that we have no history, no record of any character or 
mode of living that entirely contents us, The saints and 
demigods whom history worships we are constrained to ac- 
‘cept with a grain of allowance. Though in our lonely hours 
‘we draw a new strength out of their memory, yet, pressed 
‘on our attention, as they are by the thoughtless and custom- 
ary, they fatigue and invade, The soul gives itself, alone, 
ginal and pure, to the Lonely, Original and Pure, who, 
‘on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads and speaks through 
it. Then is it glad, young and nimble. It is not wise, but 
it sees through all things. It is not called religious, but it is 
innocent. It calls the light its own, and feels that the grass 
grows and the stone falls by a law inferior to, and dependent 
on, its nature. Behold, it saith, I am born into the great, 
the universal mind. I, the imperfect, adore my own Perfect. 
T am somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby I do 
overlook the sun and the stars and feel them to be but the 
fair accidents and effects which change and pass. More and 
more the surges of everlasting nature enter into me, and I 
become public and human in my regards and actions. So 
come I to live in thoughts and act with energies which are 
immortal, Thus revering the soul, and learning, as the 
ancients said, that “its beauty is immense,” man will come 
to see that the world is the perennial miracle which the soul 
‘worketh, and be less astonished at particular wonders; he 
will learn that there is no profane history ; that all history is 
Steed; that the universe is represented in an atom, in a mo- 
ment of time. He will weave no longer a spotted life of 
shreds and patches, but he will live with a divine unity, He 


will cease from what is base and frivolous in his own life 
and be content with all places and any service he can render. 
He will calmly front the morrow in the negligency of that 


trust which carries God with it and so bath already the whole 
future in the bottom of the heart, 





CIRCLES 


(1861) 


IE eye is the first circle; the horizon which it forms 
ig the second; and throughout nattre this primary 
picture is repeated without eid, It is the highest em- 

lem in the cipher of the world, St. Augustine described 
the nature of as a circle whose centre was everywhere 
and its circumference nowhere. We are all our lifetime read- 
fing the copious sense of thie first of forms. One moral we 
hhaye already deduced in consideting the circular of com- 
pensatory character of every human action. Another anal- 
‘Ogy we shall now trace, that every action admits of being out- 
done. Ont life is an apprenticeship to the truth that around 
every circle another can be drawn; that there is no end ff 
nature, but every end is a beginning; that there is always 
another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under every deep a 
lower deep opens. 

‘This fact. as far as it symbolizes the moral fact of the 
Unattainable, the flying Perfect, around which the hands of 
fan Can Hever meet, at once the inspirer and the condemner 
of every success, may conveniently serve us to connect many 
ifustrations of human power in every department. 

‘There are no fixtures in mature. The wniverse is fluid 
find volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. Our~ 

lobe seen by God is a transparent law, not a mass of facts. 

law dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. Our culture 
is the predominance of an idea which draws after it all 
this train of cities and institutions. Let us rise into another 
idea; they will disappear. The Greek sculpture is all melted 
Sway, as if it had been statues of ice: here and there 
a Solitary figure or fragment remaining, as we see flecks and 
scraps of now Ieft in cold dells and mountain clefts in Jurie 
nd July. For the genius that created it creates now some~ 

155 
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what else. The Greek letters last a little longer, but are al- 
ready passing under the same sentence and tumbling into 
the inevitable pit which the creation of new r Soe wd 
for all that is old. The new continents are built out of the 
ruins of an old planet; the mew races fed out of the de- 
composition of the foregoing. New arts destroy the old. 
See the investment of capital in aqueducts, made uscless by 
‘hydraulics; fortifications, by gunpowder; roads and canals, 
by railways; sails, by steam; steam, by electricity. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. Yet a little waving hand built this huge 
wall, and that which builds is better than that which Is built, 
The hand that built can topple it down much faster. Better 
than the hand and nimbler was the invisible thought which 
wrought through it; and thus ever, behind the coarse 
is a fine cause, which, being narrowly seen, is itself the eect 
of a finer cause. Every thing looks permanent until its secret 
is known. A rich estate appears to women and children a 
firm and lasting fact; to a merchant, one easily created out 
of any materials, and easily lost. An orchard, good tillage, 
good grounds, seem a fixture, like a gold mine, or a river, 
to a citizen; but to a large farmer, not much more fixed 
than the state of the crop. Nature looks provokingly stable 
and secular, but it has a cause like all the rest; and when 
once I comprehend that, will these fields stretch so im~ 
movably wide, these leaves hang so individually considerable? 
Permanence is a word of degrees. Every thing is medial. 
Moons are no more bounds to spiritual power than bat-balls, 

‘The key to every aman is his thought. Sturdy and defy- 
ing though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, which 
is the idea after which all his facts are classified. He can 
only be reformed by showing him a new idea which com- 
mands his own. ‘The life of man is a self-evolving circle, 
which, from a ring imperceptibly small, rushes on all sides 
outwards to new and larger circles, and that without end. 
The extent to which this generation of circles, wheel with- 
out wheel, will go, depends on the force or truth of the 
individual soul, For it is the inert effort of each thought, 
having formed itself into a circular wave of circumstance, 
as for instance an empire, rules of an art, a local usage, a 


on 

great deep, which also runs up into a high wave, 
to stop and to bind, But the heart re- 
fuses to be imprisoned ; in its first and narrowest pulses it al- 
ready tends outward with a vast force and to immense and, 
ible expansions, 

ultimate fact is only the first of a new series. Every 
law only a particular fact of some more general 
presently to disclose itself. There is no outside, no 
ing wall, mo circumference to us, The man finishes 
itory.—how good! how final! how it puts a new face 
things! He fills the sky. Lo, on the other side rises 
man and draws a circle around the circle we had just 
pronounced the outline of the sphere. Then already is our 
first speaker not man, but only ao first speaker. His only 
tedress is forthwith to draw a circle outside of his antagonist. 
And so men do by themselves. The result of to-day, which 
haunts the mind and cannot be escaped, will presently be 
abridged into a word, and the principle that seemed to explain 
nature will itself be included as one example of a bolder gen- 


Ha 


dream has yet depicted. Every man is not so much a work- 
man in the world as he is a suggestion of that he should 
be. Men walk as prophecies of the next age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder; the steps are 
actions, the new prospect is power. Every several result 
is threatened and judged by that which follows. Every one 
seems to be contradicted by the new; it is only limited by the 
new. The new statement is always hated by the old, and, to 
‘those dwelling in the old, comes like an abyss of scepticism. 

the eye soon gets wonted to it, for the eye and it are 
effects of one cause; then its innocency and benefit appear, 
and presently, all its energy spent, it pales and dwindles 
before the revelation of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fact look crass 
and material, threatening to degrade thy theory of spirit? 
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Resist it not; it goes to refine and raise thy theory of matter — 
just as much. 

‘There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to consciousness, 
Every man supposes himself not to be fully understood; and 
if there is any truth in him, if he rests at last on the divine 
soul, 1 see not how it can be otherwise, The last chamber, 
the last closet, he must feel was never opened; there is al- 
ways a residuum unknown, unanalyzable, That is, every 
man believes that he has a greater possibility, 

Our moods do not believe in each other, To-day I am full 
of thoughts and can write what I please. I see no reason 
why J should not have the same thought, the same power of 
expression, to-morrow. What I write, whilst I write it, 
seems the most natural thing in the world; but yesterday 
T saw a dreary vacuity in this direction in which now T sec 
so much; and a month hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder 
who he was that wrote so many continuous pages. Alas 
for this infirm faith, this will not strenuous, this vast ebb 
of a vast flow! I am God in nature; I am a weed by the wall. 

The continual effort to raise himself above Himself, to 
work a pitch above his last height, betrays itself in a man’s 
relations. We thirst for approbation, yet cannot forgive the 
approver. The sweet of nature is love; yet if I have a 
friend I am tormented by my imperfections. The love of me 
accuses the other party. If he were high enough to slight 
me, then could I love him, and rise by my affection to new 
heights. A man's growth is seen in the successive choirs 
of ‘his friends. For every friend whom he loses for truth, 
he gains a better. I thought as I walked in the woods and 
mused on my friends, why should T play with them this 
game of idolatry? I know and see too well, when not vol- 
untarily blind, the speedy limits of persons called high and 
worthy. Rich, noble and great they are by the liberalit 
of our speech, but truth is sad. © blessed Spirit, whom 
forsake for these, they are not thee! Every personal con- 
sideration that we allow costs us heavenly state. We sell 
the thrones of angels for a short and turbulent pleasure. 

How often must we learn this lesson? Men cease to 
interest us when we find their limitations. The only sin 
is limitation, As soon as you once come up with a man's 





fi it is all over with him. Has he talents? has he 
enterprises? has he knowledge? It boots not. Infinitely al- 
Juring and attractive was he to you yesterday, a great hope, 
@ sea to swim in; now, you have found his shores, it 
@ pond, and you care not if you never sce it again, 

Each new step we take in thought reconciles twenty seem- 
Ingly discordant facts, as expressions of one law. Aristotle 
and Plato are reckoned the respective heads of two schools. 
A wise man will see that Aristotle Platonizes. By going one 
farther back in thought, discordant opinions are recon- 
by being seen to be two extremes of one principle, 
ean never go so far back as to preclude a still higher 


hen the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
all things are at risk. It is as when a con- 
broken out in a great city, and no man knows 
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what is safe, or where it will cnd. There is not a piece of 
sclence but its flank may be turned to-morrow; there is not 
any literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names of 
fame, that may not be revised and condemned. The very 
hopes of man, the thoughts of his heart, the religion of 
fastions, the manner and morals of mankind are all at the 
Mercy of a new generalization. Generalization is always 
anew 


influx of the divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill 
attends it. 
Ialor consists in the power of self-recovery, so that a man 
cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out-gencralled, but 
= him where you will, he stands, This can only be by 
us preferring truth to his past apprehension of truth, and 
his alert acceptance of it from whatever quarter; the intrepid 
conviction that his laws, his relations to society, his christi- 
anity, his world, may at any time be superseded and decease. 
There are degrees in idealism. We learn first to play with 
it academically, as the magnet was once a toy, Then we see 
in the yy of youth and poetry that it may be true, that it 
is true in gleams and fragments, Then, its countenance 
waxes stern and grand, and we see that it must be true. 
Ir now shows itself ethical and practical. We learn that 
God 5; that he is in me; and that all things are shadows 
of ‘The idealism of Berkeley is only a crude statement 
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of the idealism of Jesus, and that again is a crude statement 
of the fact that all nature is the rapid efflux of goodness 
executing and organizing itself, Much more obviously is 
history and the state of the world at any one time directly 
dependent on the intellectual classification then existing in 
the minds of men. The things which are dear to men at 
this hour are so on account of the ideas which have emerged 
on their mental horizon, and which cause the present order 
of things, a8 a tree bears its apples. A new degree of culture 
would instantly revolutionize the entire system of human 
pursuits, 

Conversation is a game of circles. In conversation we 
pluck up the termini which bound the common of silence on 
every side. The parties are not to be judged by the spirit 
they partake and even express under this Pentecost, To- 
morrow they will have receded from this high-water mark. 
To-morrow you shall find them stooping under the old pack= 
saddles, Yet let us enjoy the cloven flame whilst it glows 
on our walls, When each new speaker strikes a new light, 
emancipates us from the oppression of the last speaker to 
oppress us with the greatness and exclusiveness of his own 
thought, then yiclds us to another redeemer, we seem to re- 
cover our rights, to become men. O, what truths profound 
and executable only in ages and orbs, are supposed in the 
announcement of every truth! In common hours, society sits 
cold and statuesque. We all stand waiting, empty,—knowing, 
possibly, that we can be full, surrounded by mighty symbols 
which are not symbols to us, but prose and trivial toys 
‘Then cometh the god and converts the statues into fiery men, 
and by a flash of his eye burns up the veil which shrouded 
all things, and the meaning of the very furniture, of cup and 
saucer, of chair and clock and tester, is manifest. The facts 
which loomed so large in the fogs of yesterday, —property, cli- 
mate, breeding, personal beauty and the like, have strangely 
changed their proportions. All that we reckoned settled 
shakes and rattles; and literatures, cities, climates, religions, 
Jeave their foundations and dance before our eyes, And yet 
here again see the swift cireumseription! Good as is dis- 
course, silence is better, and shames it, The length of the 
discourse indicates the distance of thought betwixt the 
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fact be drawn to their counterpart, but, rightly considered, 
these things proceed from the eternal generation of the soul. 
Cause and effect are two sides of one fact. 


The great man will not be prudent in the sense; 
all his prudence will be so much deduction his grany 
deur. But it behoyes each to see, when he sacrifices 
ure, he had better be prudent still; if to a great trust, 
can well spare his mule and panniers who has a win; 
chariot instead. Geoffrey draws on his boots to 

the woods, that his feet may be safer from the bite 

Aaron never thinks of such a peril. In many years 

is harmed by such an accident. Yet it seems 

with every precaution you take against such an 

put yourself into the power of the evil, I suppose 
highest prudence is the lowest prudence. Is this teo si 

3 rushing from the centre to the verge of our orbit? 





es 


another's saiien one man’s wisdom postr eos as one 


duty and niakes the creditor wait tediously. But that second 
man has his own way of looking at things; asks himself 
debt must I pay first, the debt to the rich, or the debt 
to the poor? the debt of money, or the debt of thought to 
mankind, of genius to nature? For you, O broker, there is 
No other principle but arithmetic For me, commerce 
is of trivial ; love, faith, truth of character, the 
of man, these are sacred; nor can I detach one 
duty, like you, from all other duties, and concentrate my 
forces mechanically on the payment of moneys. Let me live 
onward; find that, though slower, the progress of 
i all these debts without injustice 
If a man should dedicate himself to the 
would not this be injustice? Owes be no 
but money? And are all claims on him to be postponed 
to 2 landlord’s or a banker's? 
There is no virtue which is final; all are initial. The 
virtues of society are vices of the saint. ‘The terror of re~ 
form is the discovery that we must cast away our virtues, 
hat we have always esteemed such, into the same pit 
that has consumed our grosser vices. 
ee aire his virtues too, 
‘Thove smaller faults, half converts to the right. 
It is the highest power of divine moments that they abolish 
our contritions also. I accuse myself of sloth and unprofit- 
teerro eda) but, when tees warts of Gol Baw 
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into me I no longer reckon lost time. Ino longer: Z 
pute my possible achievement by what remains to me 
month or the year; for these moments confer a sort of 


and omnipotence which asks of 
Bin econ: than (hs coer Sine uted fs comet 
the work to be dove, wition time, 

‘And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear some reader ex= 
claim, you have arrived at a fine pyrrhonism, at an equiva 
lence and indifferency of all actions, and would fain teach 
us that if we are true, forsooth, our crimes may be lively 
stones out of which we shall construct the temple of the 


into selfishness and sin itself; so that no evil is pure, nor 
hell itself without its extreme satisfactions, But lest J should 
mislead any when 1 have my own head and obey my whims, 
Iet me remind the reader that 1 am only an 

Do not set the least value on what I Ef or the Teast dis= 
credit on what I do not, as if I pretended to settle any thing 
us truc or false. I unsettle all things. No facts are to me 
sacred; none are profane; I simply experiment, an endless. 
seeker with no Past at my back. 

‘Yet this incessant movement and progression which all 
things partake could never become sensible to us but by 
contrast to some principle of fixture or stability in the soul, 
Whilst the eternal generation of circles proceeds, the eternal 


all its circles. For ever it labors to create a life and thought 
as large and excellent as itself; but in vain; for that which 
is made instructs how to make a better. 

‘Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, but all 
things renew, germinate and spring. Why should we import 
rags and relics into the new hour? Nature abhors the old, 
and old age seems the only disease: all others run into this 
one. We call it by many names—fever, intemperance, in= 





sanity, stupidity and crime: are all forms of old age: 
they are rest, conservatism, appropriation, inertia; not new- 
pera reeunere We grizzle every day. I see no 

we 


to know all; throw ap their hope; renounce aspiration; ac- 
‘cept the actual for the necessary and talk down to the young, 
‘Let them then become organs of the Holy Ghost; let, them 
be lovers; let them behold truth; and their eyes are uplifted, 
their wrinkles smoothed, they are perfumed again with hope 
and power. This old age ought not to creep on a human 
mind In nature every moment is new; the past is always 
swallowed and forgotten; the coming only is sacred. Noth- 
ing is secure but life, transition, the energizing spirit. No 
love can be bound by oath or covenant to secure it against 
a higher love. No truth so sublime but it may be trivial 
to-morrow in the light of new thoughts. People with to be 
Settled: only as far as they are unsettled is there any hope 
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a series of surprises, We do not guess to-day the 
pleasure, the power of to-morrow, when we are 
mp our being. O£ lower states,—of acts of routine 
we can tell somewhat, but the masterpieces of 
and universal movements of the soul, 
; they are incalculable. I can know thet truth is 
helpfal; but how it shall help me I can have no 
40 10 be is the sole inlet of so to Anow, The new 
of the advancing man has all the powers of the old, 
them all new, It carries in its bosom all the energies 
it, yet is itself an exhalation of the morning, I 
in this new moment all my once hoarded knowl- 
vacant and vain, Now for the first time seem I to 
thing rightly. The simplest words,—we do not 
t they mean except when we love and aspire. 
nce between talents and character is adroit- 
the old and trodden round, and power and 
make a new road to new and better goals. Char- 
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quered. 

or a half-crazed widow, hysterically laughing? True con- 

quest is the causing the black event to fade and disappear 

as an carly cloud of insignificant result in a history so large 
and advancing. 

The one thing which we seek with insatiable desire is to 

forget ourselves, to be surprised out of our propriety, to lose 
jiternal 


life is wonderful. It is by abandonment. The great mo- 
ments of history are the facilities of performance 

the strength of ideas, as the works of genius and religion. 
“A man,” said Oliver Cromwell, “never rises so high as 
when he knows not whither he is going” Dreams and 
drunkenness, the use of opium and alcohol are the seniblance 
and counterfeit of this oraeular genius, and hence their dan~ 
gerous attraction for men, For the like reason they ask the 
aid of wild passions, as in gaming and war, to ape in some 
manner these flames and generosities of the heart, 
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‘man, and woman, and sea, and star, 


‘Through 
‘Saw the dance of nature forward far; 

worlds, and races, and terms, and times, 
Saw musical order, and pairing rhymes. 


Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always frd aa young, 
And always keep us 0, 


IOSE who are esteemed umpires of taste, are often 
! | : persons who have acquired some knowledge of ad- 

mired pictures or sculptures, and have an inclination 
for whatever is elegant; but if you inquire whether they are 
beautiful souls, and whether their own acts are like fair 
pictures, you learn that they are selfish and sensual. Their 
cultivation is local, as if you should rub a log of dry wood in 
fone spot to produce fire, all the rest remaining cold. Their 
er atastir thie faa arte Is. ence ptosty of ules and yar: 
ticulars, or some limited judgment of color or form, which is 
exercised for amusement or for show. a proof of the 
shallowness of the doctrine of beauty, as it lies in the minds 
of our amateurs, that men seem to have lost the perception 
of the instant dependence af form upon soul. There is no 
doctrine of forms in our philosophy. We were put into our 
bodies, az fire is put into a pan, to be carried about; but there 
is no accurate adjustment between the spirit and the organ, 
much less is the latter the germination of the former. So in 
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regard to other forms, the intellectual men do not believe in 
any essential dependence of the material world on thought 
and volition. Theologians think it a pretty air-castle to talle 
of the spiritual meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a city or a 
contract, but they prefer to come again to the solid ground 
of historical evidence; and even the pocts are contented with 
a civil and conformed manner of living, and to write poems 
from the fancy, at a safe distance from their own experience. 
But the highest minds of the world have never ceased to ex= 
plore the double meaning, or, shall I say, the quadruple, or 
the centuple, or much more manifold meaning, of every 
sensuous fact; Orpheus, Empedocles, Heraclitus, Plato, Plue 
tarch, Dante, Swedenborg, and the masters of sculpture, 
picture, and poetry. For we are not pans and barrows, nor 
even porters of the fire and torch-bearers, but children of the 
fire, made of it, and only the same divinity transmuted, and 
at two or three removes, when we know least about it. And 
this hidden truth, that the fountains whence all this river of 
‘Time, and its creatures, floweth, are intrinsically ideal and 
beautiful, draws us to the consideration of the mature and 
functions of the Poct, or the man of Beauty, to the means 
and materials he uses, and to the general aspect of the art 
in the present time, 

‘The breadth of the problem is great, for the poet is repre- 
sentative. He stands among partial men for the complete 
man, and apprises us not of his wealth, but of the common~ 
wealth, The young man reveres men of genius, because, to 
speak truly, they are more himself than he is, They receive 
of the soul as he also receives, but they more, Nature en- 
hances her beauty, to the eye of loving men, from their belief 
that the poet is beholding her shows at the same time. He 
is isolated among his contemporaries, by truth and by his 
art, but with this consolation in his pursuits, that they will 
draw all men sooner or later. For all men live by truth, 
and stand fn need of expression. In love, in art, in avarice, 
in politics, in labor, in games, we study to utter our painful 
secret. The man is only half himself, the other half is his 

ression. 

Notwithstanding this necessity to be published, adequate 
expression is rare. I know not how it is that we need an 
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+ but the great majority of men seem to be minors, 
who have not yet come into possession of their own, or 
mutes, who cannot report the conversation they have had 
with sature. There is no man who does not anticipate a 


there is some obstruction, or some excess of phlegm in our 
‘constitution, which docs not suffer them to yield the duc 
effect. Too feeble fall the impressions of nature on us to 
make us artists. Every touch should thrill, Every man 
should be so much an artist, that he could report in conversa- 
tion what had befallen him. Yet, in our experience, the 
rays or appulses have sufficient force to arrive at the senses, 
but not enough to reach the quick, and compel the reproduc- 
tion of themselves in speech. The poet is the person in whom 
these powers are in balance, the man without impediment, 
who sees and handles that which others dream of, traverses 
the whole scale of experience, and its representative of man, 
in virtue of being the largest power to receive and to impart. 

For the Universe has three children, born at one time, 
which reappear, under different names, in every system of 
thought, whether they be called cause, operation, and effect; 
‘or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, theologically, 
the Father, the Spirit. and the Son; but which we will call 
here, the Knower, the Doer, and the Sayer. These stand 

ively for the love of truth, for the love of good, and 
for the love of beauty. These three are equal. Each is that 
which he is essentially, so that he cannot be surmounted or 
analyzed, and cach of these three has the power of the others 
latent in him, and his own patent. 

‘The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents beauty. 
He is 2 sovereign, and stands on the centre, For the world 
is not painted, or adorned, but is from the beginning beauti- 
ful; and God has not made some beautiful things, but 
Beauty fs the creator of the universe. Therefore the poet 
is not any permissive potentate, but is emperor in his own 
Fight. Criticism is infested with a cant of materialiem, 
which assumes that manual skill and activity is the first 
merit of all men, and disparages such as say and do not, 
overlooking the fact, that some men, namely, poets, are nat- 
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own, and thus miswrite the poem The men of more 
ear write down these cadences more faithfully, and 
transcripts, though imperfect, become the songs of the 
tions. For nature is as truly beantifal as it is good, or 
it is reasonable, and must as much appear, as it 
done, or be known. Words and deeds are quite i 
modes of the divine energy. Words are also actions, 
actions are a kind of words, 

‘The sign and credentials of the poet are, that he 
mounces that which no man foretold. He is the true 
only doctor; he knows and tells; he is the only teller of 
news, for he was present and privy to the appearance which 
he describes, He is a beholder of ideas, and an utterer of 
the necessary and causal For we do not speak now of men 
of poetical talents, or of industry and skill in metre, but of 
the true poet. I took part in a conversation the other day, 
concerning a recent writer of lyrics, a man of subtle mind, 
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he was not only a lyriat, but a poct, we were obliged to 
confess that he is plainly a contemporary, not an eternal 
man. He does not stand out of our low limitations, like a 
Chimborazo under the line, running up from the torrid base 





all the climates of the globe, with belts of the herb- 
latitede on its high and mottled sides; but this 
den of a modern house, adorned 
8 and statues, with well-bred men and women 
sad GR Rigib £00) wales usd anv oeay We hear, 
all the varied music, the ground-tone of conven- 
fife, Our poets are men of talents who sing, and not 
children of music, The argument is secondary, the finish 
rerses is primary. 
is not metres, Dut a metre-making argument, that 
2 pss thought so passionate and alive, that, like 
spitit of a plant or an animal, it has an architecture of 
m, and adorns nature with a new thing. The thought 
; form are ‘equal in the order of time, but in the order 
jis the thought is prior to the form. The poet has 
new thought: le has a whole new experience to unfold; 
‘Be will tell ws how it was with him, and all men will be the 
fFicher in his fortune. Por, the experience of cach new age 
fequires a new confession, and the world seems always wait- 
for its poet, I remember, when I was young, how much 
I was moved one morning by tidings that genius had ap- 
| 99 in a youth who sat near me at table, He had left his 
‘work, and gone rambling none knew whither, and had written, 
undress of lines, but could not tell whether that which was 
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ised, We sat in the aurora of a sunrise which was 
to put out all the stars. Boston seemed to be at twice the 
Gistance it had the night before, or was much farther than 
that. Rome,—what was Rome? Plutarch and Shakspeare 
‘were in the yellow leaf, and Homer no more should be heard 
‘of, It is mueh to know that poetry has been written this 
very day, under this very roof by your side. What! that 
wonderful spirit has not expired! these stony moments are 
still sparkling and animated! I had fancied that the oracles 
were all silent, and nature had xpent her fires, and behold! 
all night, from every pore, these fine auroras have been 
streaming. Every one has some interest in the advent of 
the poet, and no one knows how much it may concern him, 





It is the truest word ever spoken, and he 
the fittest, most musical, and the unerring voice 
for that time. 
All that we call sacred history attests that the birth 
poet is the principal event in chronology. Man, never 


who can hold him steady to a truth, until he has 

own. With what joy I begin to read a poem, whi 

in as an inspiration. And now my chains are to be 

I shall mount above these clouds and opaque airs in 

I live,—opaque, though they seem transparent—and from: 
‘the heayen of truth I shall see and compr 


trifles animated by a tendency, 

Life will no more be a noise; now I shall sce men and 
women, and know the signs by which they may be discerned 
from fools and satans, This day shall be better than my 
birthday : then T became an animal: now I am invited into 
the science of the real, Such is the hope, but the fruition 
ds postponed. Oftener it falls, that this winged man, who 
will carry me into the heaven, whirls me into the clouds, 
then Teaps and frisks about with me from cloud to cloud, still 


us 

‘way into the heavens, and is merely bent that I should ad- 
mire his skill to rise, like a fowl or a flying fish, a little way 
from the ground or the water; but the all-piercing, all-feed~ 
ing, and ocular air of heaven, that man shall never inhabit. 
T tumble down again soon into my old nooks, and lead the 
life of exaggerations as before, and have lost my faith in 
the possibility of any guide who can lead me thither where 
I would be. 
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But leaving these victims of vanity, let us, with new hope, 
observe how nature, by worthier impulses, has ensured the 
poets fidelity to his office of announcement and affirming, 
namely, by the beauty of things, which becomes a new, and 
higher beauty, when expressed. Nature offers all her crea- 
tures to him as a picture-language. Being used a3 a type, 
a second wonderful value appears in the object, far better 
than its old value, as the carpenter's stretched cord, if you 
hold your car close enough, is musica] in the breeze, 

“Things more excellent than every image,” says Jambli- 
chus, “are expressed through images.” Things admit of 
being used as symbols, because nature is a symbol, in the 
whole, and in every part. Every line we can draw in the 
sand, has expression; and there is no body without its spirit 
of genius. All form is an effect of character; all condition, 
of the quality of life; all harmony, of health; (and for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be sympathetic, or 
proper only to the good), The beautiful rests on the founda- 
tions of the necessary. The soul makes the body, as the 
wise Spenser teaches — 

So frit, as it is most 
‘Aad bath fa tthe more et heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight, 
cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body male. 


Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a critical specula~ 
tion, but in a holy place, and should go very warily and 
reverently, We stand before the secret of the world, there 
where Being passes into Appearance, and Unity into Variety. 

The Universe is the externization of the soul. Wher- 
ever the life is, that bursts into appearance around it. Our 
science is sensual, and therefore superficial. The earth, and 
the heavenly bodies, physics, and chemistry, we sensually 
treat, as if they were self-existent; but these are the retinue 
of that Being we have. “The mighty heaven,” said Proclus, 
“ exhibits, in its transfigurations, clear images of the splendor 
of intellectual perceptions; being moved in conjunction with 
the unapparent periods of intellectual natures.” Therefore, 
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science always goes abreast with the just élevation of the 
man, keeping step with religion and metaphysics; or, the 
state of science is an index of our self-knowledge, Since 
every thing in mature answers to a moral power, if any 

remains brute and dark, it is that the corre- 
sponding faculty in the observer is not yet active. 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, that we hover 
over them with a religious regard. The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense; to the poet, and to all 
others; of If you please, every man is so far a poet as to be 
susceptible of these enchantments of nature: for all men have 
the thoughts whereof the universe is the celebration. T 
find that the fascination resides in the symbol. Who loves 
ature? Who does not? Is it only poets, and men of leisure 
aad cultivation, who live with her? No; but also hunters, 
farmers, grooms, and butchers, though they express their 
affection in their choice of life, and not in their choice 
of words, The writer wonders what the coachman or the 
unter values in riding, in horses, and dogs. It ix not super- 
Gcial qualities. When you talk with him, he holds these at as 
slight a rate as you. His worship is sympathetic; he has no 
definitions, but he is commanded in nature, by the living 
power which he feels to be there present. No imitation, 
or playing of these things, would content him; he loves 
the earnest of the northwind, of rain, of stone, and wood, 
and iron. A beanty not explicable, is dearer than a beauty 
which we can sce to the end of, It is nature the symbal, 
wature certifying the supernatural, body overflowed by life, 
Which he worships, with coarse, but sincere rites. 

‘The inwardness and mystery of this attachment, drives 
men of every class to the use of emblems. The schools of 
poets, and philosophers, are not more intoxicated with their 
symbole, than the populace with theirs. In our political 
parties, compute the power of badges and emblems. See the 
great ball which they roll from Baltimore to Bunker Hill! In 
the political processions, Lowell goes in 2 loom, and Lynn in 
a shoe, and Salem tn a ship. Witness the cider-barrel, the 
log cabin, the hickory-stick, the palmetto, and all the cog- 
nimances of party. See the power of national emblems, 
Some stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an eagle, or 








othet figure, which came into credit God knows how, on ah 
‘old rag of bunting, blowing in the wind, on a fort, at the 
ted the earth, shall make the blood tingle under the 
rudest, of the most conventional exterior. The people fancy 
they hate poetry, and they are all poets and mystics! 
Beyond this universality of the symbolic language, we are 
apprised of the divineness of this superior use of things, 





events, and in affairs, of low and high, honest and base, dis~ 
appear when natute is used as a symbol, Thought makes 
every thing fit for use. The vocabulary of an omniscient 
man would embrace words and images excluded from polite 
conversation, What would be base, or even obscene, to the ob- 
Scene, becomes illustrious, spoken in a new connection of 
thougist. The piety of the Hebrew prophets purges their groes- 
ness. Tlie circumcision is an example of the power of poctry 
to raise the low and offensive. Small and mean things serve 
a3 well as great symbols. The meaner the type by which 
a law is expressed, the more pungent it is, and the more 
lasting in the memories of men: just as we choose the small- 
est box, or case, in which any needful utensil can be carried. 
Bare lists of words are found suggestive, to an imaginative 
and excited mind; as it is related of Lord Chatham, that 
Ws = accustomed to read in Bailey's Dictionary, when 
was preparing to speak in Parliament. The Poorest 
“Say is rich enough for all the purposes of expressing 
thought. Why covet a knowledge of new facts? Day and 
might, house and garden, a few books, a few actions, serve 
us 38 well as would all trades and all spectacles. We ate 
far from having exhausted the significance of the few sym- 
ols we use. We can core to use them yet with a terrible 
simplicity. {t does not need that a poem should be long. 
Every word was once a poem. Every new relation is a new 
ak Also, we use defects and deformities to a sacred pur= 
, 30 expresting our sense that the evils of the world are 
Pleas tote Sl he Tn the old mythology, mytholo- 
gists observe, defects are ascribed to divine natures, as lames 





the poetry of the landscape is broken up 
ese works of art are not yet consecrated in th 
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ing, the fact of mechanics has not gained a grain’ 

The spiritual fact remains unalterable, by 

particulars; as no mountain is of any appreciable 

to break the curve of the sphere. A shrewd country-boy 
goes to the city for the first time, and the complacent citizen 
is not satisfied with his little wonder. It is not that he does 
not see all the fine houses, and know that he never saw such 
before, but he disposes of them as easily as the poet finds 
place for the railway. The chief value of the new fact, is to 
enhance the great and constant fact of Life, which can dwarf 
any and every circumstance, and to which the belt of wam- 
pum, and the commerce of America, are alike. 

The world being thus put under the mind for verb and 
‘noun, the poet is he who can articulate it, For, though life 
is great, and fascinates, and absorbs—and though all men 
are intelligent of the symbols through which it is named,— 
yet they cannot originally use them. We are symbols, and 
inhabit symbols; workman, work, and tools, words and 
things, birth and death, all are emblems; but we sympathize 
with the symbols, and, being infatuated with the economical 
‘uses of things, we do not know that they are thoughts, 
The poct, by an ulterior intellectual perception. gives 
a power which makes their old use forgotten, ae ‘puts eyes, 
and a tongue into every dumb and inanimate object. He per- 





following with his eyes the life, uses the forms which express 
that life, and so his speech fows with the flowing of nature. 
All the facts of the animal economy, sex, nutriment, gestation, 
birth, growth, are symbols of the passage of the world into 
the soul of man, to suffer there a change, and reappear a new 
and higher fact. He uses forms according to the life, and 
not according to the form. This is true science. The poet 
alone knows astronomy, chemistry, vegetation, and animation, 
for he does not stop at these facts, but employs them as signs, 
He knows why the plain, or meadow of space, was strown 
with these flowers we call suns, and moons, and stars; why 
the great deep is adorned with animals, with men, and gods; 
ee, in every word he speaks he rides on them as the horses 
it. 


By virtue of this science the poet is the Names, or Lan- 
guage-maker, naming things sometimes after their appear- 
ance, sometimes after their essence, and giving to every one 
its own name and not another's, thereby rejoicing the in- 
tellect, which delights in detachment or boundary, The 
poets made all the words, and therefore language is the 
archives of history, and, if we must say it, a sort of tomb of 
the muses, For, though the origin of most of our words ie 
forgotten, each word was at first a stroke of genius, and 
obtained currency, because for the moment it symbolized the 
world to the first speaker and to the hearer. The etymol- 

finds the deadest word to have been once a brilliant 
picture. Language is fossil poetry. As the limestone of the 
continent consists of infinite masses of the shells of animal- 
cles, so language is made up of images, or tropes, which 
now, in their secondary use, have long ceased to remind us 
of thelr poetic origin, But the poct names the thing because 


described it to me thus: 


Genius is the activity which repairs the decays 
whether ely ces partly of a material and finite kind. Nature 


the metamorphosis again, syle eget! certain poet 
of 


presetved, trarismits few billions of spores to-morrow or 
. The new agaric of this hour has a chance which 
old one had not. This atom of seed is thrown into a 
new place, not subject to the accidents which destroyed its 
fare, raat 08. ‘She makes a man; and having brought 
to ripe age, she will no longer run the risk of 
wonder at a blow, but she detaches from him a new 
‘the kind may be safe from accidents to which the in- 
is exposed. Sa when the son! of the poet has come 
to ripeness of thought she detaches and sends away from it 
its poems or songs—a fearless, sleepless, deatliless Progeny, 
which is not exposed to the accidents of the weary kin, 
of time: a fearless, vivacious offspring, clad with wings (such 
was the virtue of the soul out of which they came), which 
carty them fast and far, and infix them irrecoverably into the 
hearts of men. These wings are the beauty of the poet's 
soul. The songs, thus flying immortal from their mortal 
parent, are pursued by clamorous flights of censures, which 
swarm in far greater numbers, and threaten to devour them; 
‘but these Inst are not winged. At the end of a yery short 
leap they fall plump down, and rot, having received from 
the souls out of which they came no beautiful wings. But 
the melodies of the poet ascend, and leap, and pierce into 
the deeps of infinite time. 


So far the bard taught me, using his freer speech. But 
nature has a higher end, in the production of new individuals, 
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eternity out of which it came, and, for many days 

he strove to express this tranquillity, and lol his 
isel bad fashioned out of marble the form of a beautiful 
Phosphor: i it is said, all 
3s 
is mood, and that thought which agitated him 
|, but elter idem in a manner totally new. The 
is organic, or, the new type which things them- 
when liberated, As, in the sun, objects paint 
ir images on the retina of the eye, so they, sharing the 
iration of the whole universe, tend to paint a far more 
copy of their essence in his mind. Like the meta- 
is of things into higher organic forms, is their change 
into melodies. Over every thing stands its diemon, of soul, 
|, as the form of the thing is reflected by the eye, so the 
toul of the thing is reflected by a melody. ‘The sea, the 
mountnin-ridge, Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre-exist, 
or super-exist, in pre-cantations, which sail like odors in 
the air, and when any man goes by with an car sufficiently 
fine, be overhears them, and endeavors to write down the 
notes, without diluting or depraving them. And herein ix 
the legitimation of criticism, in the mind's faith, that the 
are a corrupt version of some text in nature, with 
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hodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling difference of a group 
of flowers, The pairing of the birds is an idyl, not tedious 
as our idyls are; a tempest is a rough ode, without false- 
hood or rant: a summer, with its harvest sown, reaped, and 
stored, is an epic song, subordinating how many admirably 
executed parts. Why should not the symmetry and truth 
that modulate these, glide into our spirits, and we participate 
the invention of nature? 


(al 


the 

eg roll and circulate through him: thn es eau 
up into the life of the Universe, his speech is thunder, his 
thought is law, and his words are universally intelligible as 
the plants and animals. The poet knows that he speaks ad-_ 
equately, then, only when he speaks somewhat wildly, or, 
“with the flower of the mind;” not with the intellect, used 
as an organ, but with the intellect released from all service, 
and suffered to take its direction from its celestial life; or, 
as the ancients were wont to express themselves, not with 
intellect alone, but with the intellect inebriated by nectar. 
As the traveller who has lost his way, throws his reins on 
his horse's neck, and trusts to the instinct of the animal 
to find his road, so must we do with the divine animal who 
carries us through this world. For if in any manner we can 
stimulate this instinct, new passages are opened for us into 
nature, the mind flows into and through things hardest and 
highest, and the metamorphosis is possible. 

‘This is the reason why bards love wine, mead, narcotics, 
coffee, tea, opium, the fumes of sandalwood and tobacco, of 
whatever other species of animal exhilaration, All men avail 
themeelves of such means as they can, to add this extraor- 
dinary power to their normal powers; and to this end they 
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iner guasi-mechanical substitutes for the true nectar, 
‘which is the ravishment of the intellect by coming nearer to 
the fact. These are auxiliaries to the centrifugal tendency 
of a man, to his passage out into free space, and they help 
him to escape the custody of that body in which he is pent 
up, and of that jail-yard of individual relations in which he 
is encloted. Hence a great number of such as were profes- 
sionally expressors of Beauty, as painters, pocts, musicians, 
and actors, have been more than others wont to lead a life 
of pleasure and indulgence; all but the few who received 
the true nectar; and, as it was a spurious mode of obtaining 
cipation not into the heavens, but into the 
laces, they were punished for that ad- 
a dissipation and deterioration. But 
can any advantage be taken of nature by a trick. The 
world, the great calm presence of the creator, 
not forth to the sorceries of opinm or of wine. The 
vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean 
chaste body. That is not an inspiration which we owe 
narcotics, but some counterfeit excitement and fury. Milton 
that the lyric poct may drink wine and live generously, 
epic poet, he who shall sing of the gods, and their 
"unto men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl. 

poetry is not “Devil's wine,” but God’s wine. It is 
this as it is with toys We fill the hands and nurseries 
of our children with all manner of dolls, drums, and horses, 
withdrawing their eyes from the plain face and sufficing 
object of nature, the sun, and mcon, the animals, the water, 
and stones, which should be their toys, So the poct’s habit 
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inspiration, and he should be tipsy with water. That spirit 
which suffices quict hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
from every dry knoll of sere grass, from every pine-stump, 
and half-imbedded stone, on which the dof] March sun 
shines, comes forth to the poor and hungry, and such as are 








j 
no radiance of wisdom in the lonely waste of the pi 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it is not inactive 
in other men. The metamorphosis excites in the beholder 


‘The use of symbols has a certain power of emancipation 
and exhilaration for all men, We seem to be touched by a 
wand, which makes us dance and run about happily, 
children. We are like persons who come out of a cave or 
cellar into the open air, This is the effect on us of tropes, 
fables, oracles, and all poetic forms, Poets are thus lib~ 
erating gods. Men have really got a new sense, and found 
within their world, another world or nest of worlds; for the 
motamorphosis once seen, we divine that it does nat stop. 
I will not now consider how much this makes the charm of 
algebra and the mathematics, which also have their t 
but it is felt in every definition; as, when Aristotle 
shace to be an immovable vessel, in which things are con- 
tained;—or, when Plato defines a fine to be a flowing point; 
or, figure to be a bound of solid; and many the like, What 
& joyful sense of freedom we have, when Vitruvius an- 
nounces the old opinion of artists, that no architect can 
build any house well, who does not know ing of 
anatomy. When Socrates, in Charmides, tells us shee the 
soul is cured of its maladies by certain incantations, and that 
these incantations are beautiful reasons, from which tempers 
ance is generated in souls; when Plato calls the world an 
animal; and Timsus affirms that the plants also are animals; 
or affirms a man to be a heavenly tree, growing with his 
root, which is his head, upward; and, as George Chapman, 
following him, writes,— 

So in our tree of man, whose nervie root 

Springs in his top; 
when Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “that white flower 
which marks extreme old age;” when Proclus calls the uni~ 
verse the statue of the intellect; when Chaucer, in his praise 
of “Gentilesse,” compares good blood in mean condition to 
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fire, which, though carried to the darkest house betwixt this 
and the mount of Caucasus, will yet hold ite natural office, 
and burn as bright as if twenty thousand men did it behold; 
when John saw, in the apocalypse, the main of the owl 
through evil, and the stars fall from heaven, as the 
easteth her untimely fruit; when sop reports the w! a 
catalogue of common daily relations through the masquerade 
of birds and beasts;—we take the cheerful hint of the im- 
mortality of our essence, and its versatile habit and escapes, 
@s when the gypsies say, “it is vain to hang them, they 
cannot die.” 

The poets are thus liberating gods. The ancient British 
bards had for the title of their order, " Those who are free 
throughout the world.” They are free, and they make free, 
An imaginative book renders us much more service at first, 
by stimulating us through its tropes, than afterward, when 
‘we arrive at the precise sense of the author. I think nothing 
is of any valuc in books, excepting the transcendental and 
extraordinary. If a man is inflamed and carrie away by 
his thought, to that degree that he forgets the authors and 
the public, and heeds only this one dream, which holds him 
like an insanity, let me read his paper, and you may have all 
the arguments and histories and criticism. All the value which 
attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Car- 
dan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, or any other who 
introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as angels, 
devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is 
the certificate we have of departure from routine, and that 
here is a new witness, That also is the best success in con- 
versation, the magic of liberty, which puts the world like 2 
ball, in owr hands, How cheap even the Iberty then seems; 
how mean to study, when an emotion communicates to the 
intellect the power to sap and upheave nature: how great 
the perspective! nations, times, systems, enter and disappear 
like threads in tapestry of large figure and many colors; 
dream delivers us to dream, and, while the drunkenness lasts, 
we will sell our bed, our philosophy, our religion, in our 
opulence. 

There is good reason why we should prize this liberation. 
‘The fate of the poor shepherd, who, blinded and lost in the 
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snow-storm, perishes in a drift within a few feet of his cot 
tage door, is an emblem of the state of man. On the brink 
tetera ibe alah repped LS ‘The 

won- 


when 
thonght ts also a prison; every heaven is also a prison. 
Therefore we love the poet, the inventor, who in any form, 
whether in an ode, or in an action, or in looks and behavior, 
has yielded us a mew thought, He unlocks our chains, and 
admits us to a new scene, 


ponent. Every verse or sentence, possessing this virtue, will 
take care of its own immortality. The religions of the world 
are the ejaculations of a few imaginative men, 

But the quality of the imagination is to flow, and not to 
freeze, The poet did not stop at the color, or the form, but 
read their meaning; neither may he rest in this meaning; 
but he makes the same objects exponents of his new thought. 
Here is the difference betwixt the poet and the mystic, that 
the last nails a symbol to one sense, which was a true sense 
for a moment, but soon becomes old and false, For all 
symbols are fluxional; all language is vehicular and transi~ 
tive, and is good, as ferries and horses are, for conveyance, 
not as farms and houses arc, for homestead. Mysticism con- 
sists in the mistake of an accidental and individual 
for an universal one. The morning-redness happens to be 
the favorite meteor to the eyes of Jacob Behman, and comes 
to stand to him for truth and faith; and he believes should. 
stand for the same realities to every reader. But the first 
reader prefers as naturally the symbol of a mother and child, 
or a gardener and his bulb, or a jeweller polishing a gem. 
Either of these, or of a myriad more, are equally good to the 
person to whom they are significant, Only they must be held 
lightly, and be very willingly translated into the equivalent 
terms which others use. And the mystic must be steadily 
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told—All that you say is just as true without the tedious 

use of that symbol as with it, Let us have a little algebra, 

instead of this trite rhetoric—universal signs, instead of 

these village symbols—and we shall hoth be gainers. The 
all 


consisted in making the symbol too stark and soli 
Jast, nothing but an excess of the organ of language. 

Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands emi- 
nently for the translator of nature Into thought. I do not 
know the man in history to whom things stood so uniformly 
for words. Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. 
Every thing on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses of 
moral nature, The figs become grapes whilst he cats them, 
‘When some of his angels affirmed a truth, the laurel twig 
which they held blossomed in their hands. The noise which, 
at a distance, appeared like gnashing and thumping, on 
coming nearer was found to be the voice of disputants. 
The men, in one of his visions, seen in heavenly light, ap- 
peared like dragons, and seemed in darkness: but, to each 
other, they appeared as men, and, when the light from 
heaven shone into their cabin, they complained of the dark- 
‘ness, and were compelled to shut the window that they might 
see. 

‘There was this perception in him, which makes the poet 
or seer, an object of awe and terror, namely, that the same 
man, or society of men, may wear one aspect to themselves 
and their companions, and a different aspect to higher in- 
telligences. Certain priests, whom he describes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the children, who were 
at some distance, like dead horses: and many the like mis- 
appearances, And instantly the mind inquires, whether these 
fishes under the bridge, yonder oxen in the pasture, those 
dogs in the yard, are immutably fishes, oxen, and dogs, or 
only so appear to me, and perchance to themselves appear 
upright men; and whether I appear as a man to all eyes, 
The Brabmins and Pythagoras propounded the same ques- 
tion, and if any poet has witnessed the transformation, he 
doubtless found it in harmony with various experiences. We 
have all seen changes as considerable in wheat and cater- 
pillars. He is the poet, and shall draw us with love and 
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terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, the firm nature, 
and can declare it. 

look in vain for the poet whom I describe, We do not, with 
sufficient plainness, or sufficient profoundness, address our- 
selves to life, Ee ca cen nes ae 
cumstaziece, ‘ean Tt te tre Fa ay 
shrink from some ie ‘Time and nature us many 
glfts, but not yet the ely man, the new religion, the rec- 
oneiler, whom all things await. Dante's 's praise is, is, that he 
dared to write his autobiography in coloenal <p cipher, or into 
universality, We have yet had no genius id America, with 
trea ee with knew he vale of cu coy 
materials, and saw, in the barbarism and materialism of the 
times, another carnival of the same gods whose picture fhe 
80 much admires in Homer; then in the middle age; then in 
Calvinism. Banks atid tariffs, the newspaper aa caucus, 
‘methodism and tnitarianism, are flat and dull to dull people, 
but rest on the sate foundations of wonder as the town of 
‘Troy, and the temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly passing 
away. Our logrolling, our stamps and their politics, our 
fisheries, our Negroes, and Indians, our bouts, and our re~ 
pudiations, the wrath of rogues, and the pe of 
honest men, the northern trade, the southern planting, the 
‘western clearing, Oregon, and Texas, are yet unsung. Yet 
America is a poem in our eyes; its ample geography dazzles 
the imagitiation, and it will not wait long for metres, If T 
have not found that excellent combination of gifts in my 
countrymen which I seek, neither could I aid myself to rd 
the idea of the poet by reading now and then in Chalmers's 
collection of five centuries of English poets, These are wits, 
more than pocts, though there have been poets among them. 
But when we adhere to the ideal of the poet, we have our 
difficulties even with Milton and Homer, Milton is too liter- 
ary, and Homer too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national criticism, and 
must see the old largences a little longer, to discharge miy 
errand from the muse to the poet concerning his art. 

Art is the path of the creator to his wark, The paths, of 
methods, are ideal and eternal, though few men ever sce 
them, not the artist himself for years, or for a lifetime, un 
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less he come into the conditions. The painter, the sculptor, 
the composer, the epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one 
desire, namely, to express themselves symmetrically and abun- 
dantly, not dwarfishly and fragmentarily, They found or put 
themselves in certain conditions, as, the painter and seulptor 
before some impressive human figures; the orator, into the 
assembly of the people; and the others, in such scenes as 
each has found exciting to his intellect; and each presently 
feels the new desire. He hears a voice, he sees & beckoning, 
‘Then he is apprised, with wonder, what herds of demons 
hem him in, He can no more rest; he says, with the old 
painter, “By God, it is in me, and must go forth of me.” 
He parsues a beauty, half seen, which flies before him. The 
poet pours ont verses in every solitude, Most of the things 
he says are conventional, no doubt; but by and by he says 
something which is original and beautifel. That charms bim, 
He would say nothing elve but such things. In our way of 
talking, we say, “ That is yours, this is mine;” but the poct 
knows well that it is not his; that it is as strange and beau- 
tifal to him as to you; he would fain hear the like eloquence 
at length. Once having tasted this immortal ichor, he can- 
not have enough of it, and, as an admirable creative power, 
exists in these intellections, it is of the last importance that 
these things get spoken, What a little of all we know is 
said! What drops of all the sea of our science are baled up! 
‘and by what accident it is that these are exposed, when so 
many secrets sleep in nature! Hence the necessity of speech 
and song; hence these throbs and heart-beatings in the ora~ 
tor, at the door of the assembly, to the end, namely, that 
thought may be ejaculated as Logos, or Word. 

Doubt not, O poct, but persist. Say, “It is in me, and 
shall out.” Stand there, balked and dumb, stuttering and 
stammering, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until, at 
last, rage draw out of thee that dream-power which every 
night shows thee is thine own; a power transcending all limit 
and privacy, and by virtue of which a man is the conductor 
of the whole river of electricity. Nothing walks, or creeps, 
or grows, or exists, which must not in turn arise and walk 
before him as exponent of his meaning. Comes he to that 
power, his genius is no longer exhaustible. All the creatures, 
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by pairs and by tribes, pour into his mind as into a Noah's” 
ark, to come forth again to people a new world. This is like 
the stock of air for our respiration, or for the combustion of 
our fireplace, not a measure of gallons, but the entire atmos- 
phere if wanted. And therefore the rich poets, as Homer, 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Raphael, have obviowaly no limits 
to their works, except the limits of their lifetime, and re- 
semble a mirror carried through the street, ready to render 
an image of every created thing. 

O poet! a new nobility is conferred in groves and pastures, 
‘and not in castles, or by the sword-blade, any lon; The 
conditions are hard, but equal. Thou shalt leave “world, 
and know the muse only, Thou shalt not know any 
the times, customs, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
shalt take all from the muse. For the time of towns is tolled 
from the world by funcreal chimes, but in nature the universal 
hours are counted by succeeding tribes of animals and plants, 
and by growth of joy on joy. God wills also that thou abdi- 
cate a manifold and duplex life, and that thou be content 
that others speak for thee. Others shall be thy en, 
and shall represent all courtesy and worldly life for thee; 
others shall do the great and resounding actions also. Thou 
shalt lie close hid with nature, and canst not be afforded to 
the Capitol or the Exchange. The world is full of renuncia~ 
tions and apprenticeships, and this is thine: thou must pass 
fora fool and a churl for along season, This is the screen and 
sheath in which Pan has protected his well-beloved flower, 
and thou shalt be known only to thine own, and they shall 
console thee with tenderest love. And thou shalt not be able 
to rehearse the names of thy friends in thy verse, for an old 
shame before the holy ideal. And this is the reward: that 
the ideal shall be real to thee, and the impressions of the 
actual world shall fall lke summer rain, copious, but not 
troublesome, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou shalt have 
the whole land for thy park and manor, the sea for thy bath 
and navigation, without tax and without envy; the woods 
and the rivers thou shalt own; and thou shalt possess that 
wherein others are only tenants and boarders. Thou true 
Jand-lord! sea-lord! air-lord! Wherever snow falls, or water 
flows, or birds fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, 
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wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds, or sown with 
stars, wherever are forms with transparent boundaries, 
wherever are outlets into celestial space, wherever is danger, 
and awe, and love, there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed 
for thee, and though thou shouldest walk the world over, thou 
shalt not be able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble. 


CHARACTER 
(844) 


‘The sun set; but set not his hope: 
Stes rose; his faith was earlier upt 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye: 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
‘The taciturnity of time. 

Ie spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought tho Age of Gold again: 

His action won such reverence sweet, 
‘As hid all measure of the feat. 


Work of his hand 

He nor commends nor grievest 
Pleads for itself the fact; 

As unrepenting Nature leaves 
Her every act. 


HAVE read that those who listened to Lord Chatham 

felt that there was something finer in the man, than 

anything which he said. It hae been complained of our 
brilliant English historian of the French Revolution, that 
when he has told all his facts about Mirabeau, they do not 
justify his estimate of his genius. The Gracchi, Agis, Cleom- 
enes, and others of Plutarch’s heroes, do not in the record 
of facts equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl 
of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure, and 
of few deeds. We cannot find the smallest part of the per- 
sonal weight of Washington, in the narrative of hiv exploits. 
The authority of the name of Schiller is too great for his 
books. This inequality of the reputation to the works or 
the anecdotes is not accounted for by saying that the 
reverberation is longer than the thunder-clap; but somewhat 
resided in these men which begot an expectation that outran 
all their performance, The largest part of their power was 
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Jatent. This is that which we call Character —a reserved 
force which acts directly by presence, and without means. 
Tt is conceived of as a certain undemonstrable force, a 
Familiar or Genius, by whose impulses the man is guided, 
but whose counsels ke cannot impart; which is company for 
‘him, so that such men are often solitary, or if they chance 
to be social, do not need society, but can entertain themselves 
very well alone, The purest literary talent appears at one 
time great, at another time small, but character is of a 
stellar and undiminishable greatness. What others cffect 
by talent or by eloquence this man accomplishes by some 
magnetism. “Half his strength he put not forth.” His 
victories are by demonstration of superiority, and not by 
crossing of bayonets. He conquers, because his arrival alters 
the face of affairs, “*O Tole! how did you know that Her- 
cules was a god?’ ‘Because,’ answered Tole, ‘I was content 
the moment my eyes fell on him. When I beheld Theseus, 
I desired that I might sce him offer battle, or at least guide 
his horses in the chariot-race; but Hercules did not wait 
for a contest; he conquered whether he stood, or walked, or 
sat, or whatever thing he did.’" Man, ordinarily a pendant 
to events, only half attached, and that awkwardly, to the 
world he lives in, in these examples appears to share the 
life of things, and to be an expression of the same laws 
which control the tides and the sun, numbers and quantities. 
But to use a more modest illustration, and nearer home, I 
observe, that in our political elections, where this clement, 
if it appears at all, can only occur in its coarsest form, we 
sufficiently understand its incomparable rate. The people 
know that they need in their representative much more than 
talent, namely, the power to make his talent trusted. Re 
cannot come at their ends by sending to Congress a Jearn 
acute, and fluent speaker, if he be not one, who, before he 
was appointed by the people to represent them, was up- 
pointed by Almighty God to stand for a fact,—invineibly 
persuaded of that fact in himself—so that the most con= 
fident and the most violent persons learn that here is resist- 
ance on which both impudence and terror are wasted, 
namely, faith in a fact. The men who carry their points do 
not need to inquire of their constituents what they should 


for character, and like to know whether the New Englander 
ere eal aay 8 Wate sia banticn eel ee 


‘The same motive force appears in trade. There are geniuses 
in trade, as well as in war, or the state, or letters; and the 
reason why this or that man is fortunate, is not to be told. 
It lics in the man; that is all anybody can tel! you about it. 
See him, and you will know as easily why he succeeds, as, 
if you see Napoleon, you would comprehend his fortune, 
Tn the new objects we recognize the old game, the habit of 
fronting the fact, and not dealing with it at second-hand, 
through the perceptions of somebody else. Nature seems to 
authorize trade, as soon as you see the natural merchant, who 
appears not so much a private agent, as her factor and Minie~ 
ter of Commerce. His natural probity combines with his in- 
sight into the fabric of society, to put him above tricks, and he 
communicates to all his own faith, that contracts are of no 
private interpretation. The habit of his mind is a reference 
to standards of natural equity and public advantage; and he 
inspires respect, and the wish to deal with him, both for the 
quiet spirit of honor which attends him, and for the intel- 
Jectual pastime which the spectacle of so much ability affords. 
‘This immensely stretched trade, which makes the capes of 
the Southern Ocean his wharves, and the Atlantic Sea his 
familiar port, centres in his brain only; and nobody in the 
universe can make his place good. In bis parlor, I see very 
well that he has been at hard work this morning, with that 
knitted brow, and that settled humor, which all his desire to 
be courteous cannot shake off. I see plainly how many firm 
acts have been done; how many valiant noes have thie day 
been spoken, when others would have uttered ruinous yeas. 
T see, with the pride of art, and skill of masterly arithmetic 
and power of remote ee the consciousness of being 
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incomputable agent 
of physical strength is a parityaat by it. Hitter matures overs 
power lower ones by affecting them with a certain sleep, 
The faculties are locked up, and offer no resistance, Per- 
haps that is the universal law. When the high cannot ie 
up the low to itself, it benumbs it, as man charms down the 
resistance of the lower animals. Men exert on cach other @ 
similar occult power. How often bas the influence of a true 
master realized all the tales of magic! A river of command 
seemed to run down from his eyes into all those who beheld 
him, a torrent of strong sad light, like an Ohio or Danube, 
which pervaded them with his thoughts, and colored all. 
events with the hue of his mind. “ What means did you emy 
ploy?” was the question asked of the wife of Concini, in 
regard to her treatment of Mary of Medici; and the answer 
‘was, "Only that influence which every strong mind has 
a weak one.” Cannot Cesar in irons shuffle off the irons, 
and transfer them to the person of Hippo or Thraso the 
turnkey? Is an iron handcuff so immutable a bond? Sup- 
pose a slayer on the coast of Guinea should take on board a 
gang of negroes, which should contain persons of the stamp 
of Toussaint L'Ouverture: or, let us fancy, under these 
swarthy masks he has a gang of Washingtons in chains, 
‘When they arrive at Cuba, will the relative order of the 
ship’s company be the same? Is there nothing but rope 
iron? Is there no love, no reverence? Is there never a 
glimpse of right in a poor slave-captain's mind; and cannot 
these be supposed available to break, or clude, or in any 
manner overmatch the tension of an inch or two of iron 
ring? 

‘This is a natural power, like light and heat, and all nature 
codperates with it. The reason why we feel one man's pres- 
ence, and do not feel another’s, is as simple as gravity. Trath 
fs the summit of being: justice is the application of it to 
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affairs. All individual natures stand in a scale, according to 
the purity of this clement in them. The will of the pure 
runs down from them into other natures, aa water runs down 
from a hi into a lower vessel. This natural force is no 
more to withstood, than any other matural force, We 
can drive a stone upward for a moment into tHe air, but it 
Is yet true that all stoncs will forever fall; and whatever 
instances can be quoted of unpunished theft, or of a lie which 
somebody credited, justice must prevail, and it is the bepress 
of truth to make itself believed. Character is thi 
order seen through the medium of an individual ae, An 
individual is an encloser, Time and space, liberty and neces- 
sity, truth and thought, are left at large no longer. Now, 
the universe is a close or pound, All things exist in the man 

with the manners of his soul. With what quality is 

im, he infuses all nature that he can reach; nor does he 
tend to Jose himself in vastness, but, at how long a curve 
‘soever, all his regards return into his own good at last. He 
animates all he can, and he sees only what he animates, 
He encloses the world, as the patriot does his country, as @ 
‘material basis for his character, and a theatre for action. A 
healthy soul stands united with the Just and the True, as 
the magnet arranges itself with the pole, so that he stands 
to all beholders like a transparent object betwixt them and 
the sun, and whoso journcys towards the sun, journeys 
towards that person. He is thus the medium of the highest 
influence to all who are not on the same level. Thus men 
of character are the conscience of the socicty to which they 


belong. 

‘The natural measure of this power is the resistance of 
circumstances. Impure men consider life as it is reflected 
in opinions, events, and persons, They cannot see the action, 
col | it is done. Yet its moral element pre-cxisted in the 
actor, and its quality as right or wrong, it was easy to pre~ 
dict, Everything in nature is bipolar, or has a positive and 
negative pole. Het is a male and a female, a spirit and a 
fact, a north and 2 south. Spirit is the positive, the event Is 
the negative. Will is the north, action the south pole, Char- 
acter may be ranked 23 having its natural place in the north. 
‘Tt shares the magnetic currents of the system. The feeble 


ipation from many 
stitions; Gee We we: ayo brik ea any AS alta 
transfer of the idolatry. What have I gained, that os 
longer immolate a bull to Jove, or to Neptune, or a mouse 
to Hecate; that I do not tremble before the Eumenides, or 
the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judgment-day,— 
if I quake at opinion, the public opinion, as we call it; or 
at the threat of assault, or contumely, or bad neighbors, or 
poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumor of revolution, or of 
murder? If I quake, what matters it what [ quake at? Our 
proper vice takes form in one or another shape, according 
to the sex, age, or temperament of the person, and, if we 
are capable of fear, will readily find terrors. The covetous- 
ness or the malignity which saddens me, when I ascribe it to 
society, is my own. Iam always environed by myself. On 
the other part, rectitude is a perpetual victory, celebrated 
not by cries of joy, but by serenity, which is joy fixed or 
habitual. It is disgraceful to fly to events for confirmation 
of our truth and worth. The capitalist does not run every 
hour to the broker, to coin his advantages into current money 
of the realm; he {s satisfied to read in the quotations of the 
market, that stocks have risen, The same transport 
which the occurrence of the best events in the best order 
would occasion me, I must learn to taste purer in the per- 
ception that my position is every hour meliorated, and does 
already command those events | desire. That exultation is 
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‘only to be checked by the foresight of an order of things 50 
excellent, as to all our prosperities into the deepest 


shade. 
The La which character wears to me js sclf-sufficingness. 
T revere BOs Bee eee ees 60 RAL ant 
him as alone, or poor, or exiled, or unhappy, or a client, but 
pry eset ae Cate and beatified man. Char- 
acter is cacy the impossibility of being displaced or 
overset. A man should give us a sense of mass, Society is 
frivolous, and shreds its day into scraps, its conversation into 
ceremonies and escapes, But if I go to sce an ingenious 
man, I shall think myself poorly entertained if he give me 
nimble pieces of benevolence and etiquette; rather he shall 
stand stoutly in his place, and Ict me apprehend, if it were 
only his resistance ; know that I have encountered a new and 
Lacerpbe quality ;—great refreshment for both of us. It is 
much, that he docs not accept the conventional opinions and 
practices, That nonconformity will remain a goad and re- 
membrancer, and every inquirer will have to dispose of him, 
in the first place. There is nothing real or useful that is not 
a seat of war, Our houses ring with laughter and personal 
and critical gossip, but it helps little, But the uneivil, un- 
available man, who is a problem and a threat to society, 
whom it cannot let pass in silence, but must either worshi 
‘or hate—and to whom all parties feel related, both the 
ers of opinion, and the obscure and eccentric—he helps; 
he puts America and Europe in the wrong, and destroys the 
‘Scepticism which says, “ man is a doll, let us eat and drink, 
‘tis the best we can do,” by illuminating the untried and 
unknown. Acquiescence in the establishment, and appeal to 
the public, indicate infirm faith, heads which are not clear, 
and which must see a house built, before they can compre- 
thend the plan of it. The wise man not only leaves out of 
‘his thought the many, but leaves out the fow. Fountains, 
fountains, the scli-moved, the absorbed, the commander be- 
cause he Is commanded, the assured, the primary—they are 
good; for these announce the instant presence of supreme 
er. 
Gar action should rest mathematically on our substance. 
Tn nature, there are no false valuations. A pound of water 


history. 
it since, and not been equal to it. It is only on reality, 
any power of action can be based. No inatitution 
better than the institutor. I knew an amiable and 


never al 
hand. He adopted it by ear and by the understanding from 
the books he had been reading. All his aetion was tentative, 
iece of the city carried out into the fields, and was the 
ity still, and no new fact, and could not inspire enthusiasm. 
Had there been something latent in the man, a terrible an- 
demonstrated genius agitating and emburrassing his de 
meanor, we had watched for its advent. It is not 
that the intellect should see the evils, and their remedy. We 
shall still postpone our existence, nor take the 
which we are entitled, whilst it is only a thought and not a 
spirit that incites ux. We have not yet served up to it 
‘These are properties of life, and another trait is the notice 
‘of incessant growth, Men should be intelligent and earnest. 
They must also make us feel, that they have a controlling 
‘happy future, opening before them, which sheds a splendor 
on the passing hour. The hero is misconceived and misre- 
ported: he cannot therefore wait to ynrayel any man's blun- 
ders: he is again on his road, adding new powers and honors 
to his domain, and new claims on your heart, which will 
bankrupt you, if you have loitered about the old things, and 
have not kept your relation to him, by adding to your wealth. 
New aetions are the only apologies and explanations of old 
ones, which the noble can bear to offer or to receive, If 
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your friend has displeased you, you shall not sit down to 
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‘¢ have no pleasure in thinking of a benevolence that is 


1 r 
only measured by its works. Love ix inexhaustible, and if 


os . 
laws, People always recognize this difference. We know 
recs eaevctents by quite other means than the amount of 

subscription to Sag iedie It is only low merits that can 
be enumerated. pti ea eae ICY to you what 


gin to Those who live to the future must always 
appear h to those who live to the present. ‘Therefore 
it was ee ee 
of Goethe, to make out a list of his donations and good 
ea ao many bred teste Sling Heel 
to Tischbein: a lucrative place found for Professor Voss, a 
under the Grand Duke for Herder, a pension for Meyer, 
professors recommended to foreign universities, &c., &e. 
‘The longest list of specifications of benefit, would look very 
short. A man is & poor creature, if he is to be measured 30. 
For, all these, of course, are exceptions; and the rule and 
eer ce Rees nil ie benabactice ‘The true charity 
‘of Gacthe is to be inferred from the account he gave Dr. 
Eckermann, of the way in which he had spent his fortune, 
"Bach bon-mot of mine has cost a purse of gold, Half a 
million of my own money, the fortune I inherited, my salary, 
fand the large income derived from my writings for fifty years 
back, have been expended to instruct me in what 1 
now. T have besides seen,” &e. 


‘This masterpiece is best where no hands bt natal 
‘been laid on it. Care is taken that the greatly-destined shall _ 
slip bins into life in the shade, with ‘ho thousand-eyed Athens 
to watch and blazon every new thought, every blushing emo- 


tion of young genius, Two persons lately —7er FOR aa 


dren of bets most high God,—have gi pene 

thought. en I explored the source of their sanctity, and 
charm for the imagination, it seemed as if each pes” 
“From my non-conformity: I never listened to your 

law, or to what they call their gospel, and wasted my time, 
I was content with the simple rural poverty of my own; 
hence this sweetness: my work never reminds you of that ;— 
is pure of that.” ‘And nature advertises me in such persons, 
that, in democratic America, she will not be democratized. 
How cloistered and constitutionally sequestered from the 
market and from scandal! It was only this morning, that E 
sent away some wild flowers of these wood-gods, They are 
a relief from literature—these fresh draughts from the 
sources of thought and sentiment; as we read, in an age of 
polish and criticism, the first lincs of written prose and verse 
of a nation. How captivating is their devotion to their 
favorite books, whether Aéschylus, Dante, Shakspeare, or 
Scott, as feeling that they have a stake in that book: who 
touches that, touches them ;—and especially the total solitude 
of the critic, the Patmos of thought from which he writes, in 
unconsciousness of any eyes that shall ever read this writing. 








‘Could they dream on still, as angels, and not wake to com- 
parisons, and to be flattered! Yet some natures are too good 





ingenious and sgiriten ices came to America, was, 
Have you been Geert vicrionléed te being brought hither ?—or, 
prior to that, answer me this, “ Are you victimizable?” 
As I have said, mature keeps these sovereignties in her own 
hands, and however pertly our sermons and disciplines would 
divide some share of credit, and teach that the tows fashion 


time to ‘on any one, There is a class of men, indi- 
viduals of which appear at long intervals, so eminently en- 
dowed with insight and virtue, that they have been mmani- 
moutly saluted as divine, and who seem to be an accumulation 
cof that power we consider. Divine persons are character 
‘Born, or, to borrow a phrase from Napoleon, they are victory 
organized, They are usually received with ill-will, because 

are new, and because they set a bound to the exaggera- 
tion that has been made of the personality of the last divine 
person, Nature never rhymes her children, nor makes two 
men alike. 


When we sec a great man, we fancy a resemblance 
to some historical person, and predict the sequel of his 
character and fortune, a result which he is sure to dis- 
‘appoint. None will ever solve the problem of his char- 
acter according to our prejudice, but only in his own high 
unprecedented way, Character wants room; must not be 
crowded on by persons, nor be judged from glimpses got in 
the press of affairs or on few occasions, It needs perspective, 
as a great building. It may not, probably docs not, form rev 
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than his copy, We have sten many counterfeits, 
born believers in great men. How easily we read 
men were few, of the stnallest action 
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to such @ place, The most credible pictures are those 
majestic men who prevailed at their entrance, and convis 
the senses; as happened to the eastern magian who was sent 
to test the its of Zertusht or Zotoaster. When the 





“John Bradstaw,” says Milton, “appears like 9 consul, from 
whom the fatces are not to depart with the year; so that 
not on the tribunal only but throughout his life, you would 
Fegard him as sitting in judgment upon kings.” I find it, 
more credible, since it is anterior information, that ohe man 
should know heaven, as the Chinese say, than that so many 
men should know the world, “The virtuous ptinee con- 
fronts the gods, without any tmisgiving. He waits a hundred 
ages till a comes, and does not doubt. He who con- 
fronts the gods, without any misgiving, knows heaven: he 
who waits 2 hundred ages until a sage comes, without doubt- 
ing, knows men. Hence the virtuous prince moves, and for 
ages shows empire the way.” But there is no need to seck 
remote examples, He is a dull observer whose experience 
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‘writen statutes, and make an experiment of their 
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hhide a god from a god; and there is a Greck verse which 
=" “The Gods are to each other not unknowa, 


Friends also follow the laws of divine necessity; they gravi- 
tate to cach other, and cannot otherwise>— 


‘When cach the other aball avoid 
Shall each ty each be most enjoyed, 


Their relation is not made, but allowed. The gods must 
seat themselves without seneschal in our Olympus, and as 
‘they can install themselves by seniority divine. Society is 
spoiled if pains are taken, if the associates are brought a 
mile to meet. And if it be not society, it is a mischievous, 
low, degrading jangle, though made up of the best. All the 
greatness of each is kept back, and every foible in painful 
nativity, as if the Olympians should meet to exchange snuff- 
XeS, 


Life goes headlong. We chase some flying scheme, or we 
are hunted by some fear or command behind us. But if sad- 
denly we encounter a friend we pause; our heat and hurry 
look foolish enough; now pause, now possession, is required, 
and the power to swell the moment from the resources of the 
heart. The moment is all, in all moble relations. 

A divine person is the prophecy of the mind; a friend is 
the hope of the heart. Our beatitude waits for the fulfil 
ment of these two in one, The ages are opening this moral 
forces. All force is the shadow or symbol of that. Poetry 
is joyful and strong, as it draws its inspiration thence. Men 
write their names on the world, as they are filled with this. 
History hss been mean; our nations have been mobs; we 
have never seen a man: that divine form we do not yet 
know, but only the dream and prophecy of such: we do not 
mow the majestic manners which belong to him, which ap- 
pease and exalt the beholder. We shall one day see that 
the most private is the most public energy, that quality atones 
for quantity, and grandeur of character acts in the dark, and 
succors them who never saw it, What greatness has yet 
appeared, is beginnings and encouragements to us in this 
direction. The history of those gods and saints which the 






highest fact. But the mind requires a victory to the senses, 

a force of character which will convert judge, jury, soldier, 

and king; which will rule animal and mincral vi 

lem! with the courses of sap, of rivers, of winds, of stars, 

‘and of moral agents, 

If we cannot attain at a bound to these grandeurs at 

Teast, let us do them homage. In society, high advan! 
down to the possessor, as vantages. It requires 
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with thankful hospitality. When at last, 
have always longed for, is arrived, and 


shines on us with glad rays out of that far celestial land, 
then to be coarse, then to be critical, and treat such a visit 
ant with the jabber and suspicion of the streets, argues a 


vulgarity that seems to shut the doors of heaven. This is 
confusion, this the right insanity, when the sou! no longer 
knows its own, nor where its allegiance, its religion, are duc. 
Is there any religion but this, to know, that, wherever in the 
wide desert of being, the holy sentiment we cherish has opened 
into a flower, it blooms for me? if none sees it I see it; 1 am 
aware, if I alane, of the greatness of the fact. Whilst it 
blooms, I will keep sabbath or holy time, and suspend my 
gloom, and my folly and jokes. Nature is indulged by the 


mob is incapable; but when that love which is all-suffering, 
all-abstaining, all-aspiring, which has vowed to itself, that 
it will be a wretch and also a fool in this world, sooner than 
soil its white hands by any compliances, comes into our 


sstreets and houses—only the pure and aspiring can know 


its face, and the only compliment they can pay it, is to own it, 
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How near to good |s what Is tate? 


Which we no sooner sen, 
But with the limes and outward air 
Our taken be, 


eases 

in cot 

now put all the apiness on 
Propet 


‘Or Color can disclose ; 
‘That if those silent arts were lost, 
2 Picture, they might beast 





Tn their true Totton | found. 
—Bex Jonson. 


ALF the world, it is said, knows not how the other 

half live. Our Exploring Expedition saw the 

Feejee islanders getting their dinner off human 

bones; and they are said to eat their own wives and children. 
The husbandry of the modern inhabitants of Gournou (west 
of old Thebes) is philosophical to a fault. To set up their 
housekeeping, nothing is requisite but two or three earthen: 
pot stone to grind meal, and a mat which is the bed. The 
house, namely, a tomb, is ready without rent or taxes. No 
rain can pass through the roof, and there is no door, for 
there is no want of one, as there is nothing to lose, If the 
house do not please them, they walk out and enter another, 
as there are several hundreds at their command. “It is 
somewhat | singular,” adds Belzoni, to whom we owe this 
account, “to talk of happiness among people who live in 
Sepulchres, among the corpses and rags of an ancient nation 
which they know nothing of." In the deserts of Borgoo, 
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‘the rock-Tibboos stil! dwell in caves, like peypeuetas 
the language of these negroes is compared by piety 
toe sreking of at and to the whaling of ind. Again, 
the Bornoos have no proper names; individuals are called’ 
after their height, thickness, or other accidental quality, and 
have nicknames merely. But the salt, the dates, the ivory, 
and the gold, for which these horrible regions are visited, find 
their way into countries, where the purchaser and ous 
can hardly be ranked in one race with these cannibals and 
man-stealers; countries where man serves himself with 
ioe ne gum, cotton, silk, and wool; 
rs himself with architecture; writes laws, and contrives 
to execute his will onougk the hands of many nations; cae 
especially, establishes a sclect society, running through 
the countries of intelligent men, a self-constituted aris- 
tocracy, or fraternity of the best, which, without written law 
or exact usage of any kind, perpetuates itself, colonizes every 
new-planted island, and adopts and makes its own whatever 
personal beauty or extraordinary native endowment any- 
where appears. 

What fact more conspicuous in modern history, than the 
creation of the gentleman? Chivalry is that, and loyalty is 
that, and, in English literature, half the drama, and all the 
novels, from Sir Philip Sidney to Sir Walter Scott, pos 
this figure. The word gentleman, which, like the word 
Christian, must hereafter characterize the present and the 
few preceding centuries, by the importance attached to it, 
is a homage to personal and incommunicable 
Frivolous and fantastic additions have got associated with 
the name, but the steady interest of mankind in it must be 
attributed to the valuable properties which it designates. An 
element which unites all the most forcible persons of every 
country; makes them intelligible and agreeable to each 
other, and is somewhat so precise, that it is at once felt if 
an individual lack the masonic sign, cannot be any 
product, but must be an average result of the character and 
faculties universally found in men. It seems a certain per- 
manent average; as the atmosphere is a permanent compo- 
sition, while so many gases are combined only to be decom- 
pounded. Comme il faut, is the Frenchman's description 





every great force enters as an inj lient, namely, virtue, 
wit, beauty, wealth, and power. ee 


eatse the quantities are fluctional, and the Jast effect is 
assumed by the senses as the cause. The word gentleman 
has not arty correlative abstract to express the quality. Gen- 
tility is mean, and gentilesse is obsolete. But we must keep 
alive in the vernacular, the distinction between foshion, a 
word of narrow and often sinister meaning, and the heroic 
character which the gentleman imports, The usual words, 
however, must be respected: they will be found to contain 
‘the root of the matter. The point of distinction in all this 
‘class of names, as courtesy, chivalry, fashion, and the like, 
4s, that the flower and fruit, not the grain of the tree, are 
contemplated. It is beauty which is the aim this time, and 
not worth. The result is now in question, although our 
words intimate well cnough the popular feeling, that the 
apptarance supposes a substance. The gentleman is a man 
of truth, lord of his own actions, and expressing that 
lordship in his behavior, not in any manner dependent and 
servile cither on persons, or opinions, or possessions. Be- 
yond this fact of truth and real force, the word denotes 
good-nature or benevolence; manhood first, and then gen- 
tleness. The popular notion certainly adds a condition of 
and fortune; but that is a natural result of personal 
and love, that they should possess and dispense the 
‘of the world. In times of violence, every eminent 
must fall in with many opportunities to approve his 
and worth; therefore every man’s name that 
‘at all from the mass in the feudal ages, rattles in 
like a flourish of trumpets. But personal force never 
of fashion. That is still paramount to-day, and, 
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the personal force appears readily enough in these new 


arenas. 

Power first, or no leading class. In politics and in trade, 
Bruisers and pirates are of better promise than talkers and 
clerks. God knows that all sorts of gentlenren knock at the 
door; but whenever used in strictness, and with any em= 
phasis, the name will be found to point at original energy. 
Tt describes a man standing in his own right, and working 
after untaught methods, In a good lord, there must first 
be a good animal, at Icast to the extent of yielding the in~ 
comparable advantage of animal spirits. The ane class. 
moust have more, ee. must at these, giving in every 
company the sense of power, which makes thin; to 
be done which daunt the wise. ‘The soclary of the eoegal 
class, in their friendly and festive mectings, is full of cour- 
age, and attempts which intimidate the pale scholar. The 
courage 1 ey ine pe at remeie 
orasea fight. The intellect relies on memory to make some 
qupplies to face these extemporaneous squadrons, But mem~- 
ory is a base mendicant with basket and badge, im the 
presence of these sudden masters. The rulers of society 
must be up to the work of the world, and equal to their 
versatile office: of the right Cesarian pattern, who 
have great range of affinity. I am far from believing the 
timid maxim of Lord Falkland, (“that for ceremony there 
Must go two to it; since a bold fellow will go through the 
ctunningest forms,”) and am of opinion that the gentleman 
is the bold icllow whose forms are not to be broken through; 
and only that plenteous nature is rightful master, which is 
the complement of whatever person it converses with, My 
gentleman gives the law where he is; he will outpray saints 
in chapel, outgeneral veterans in the field, and outshine all 
courtesy in the hall, He is good company for pirates, and 
good with academicians; so that it is useless to fortify your- 
self against him; he has the private entrance to all minds, 
and I could as easily exclude myself, as him. The famous 
gentlemen of Asia and Europe have been of this strong type; 
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tion of poverty, when that of wealth was equally open 

‘lhe I is tebe ld tbsnes fet Ch toa T apeake ot ave So 
Fortune will not supply to every generation 

ae ol these well-appointed knights, but every collection of 

mén furnishes some example of the class: and the politics of 


in each other, and with men intelligent of their merits, 
is mutually agreeable and stimulating, The good forms, the 
happiest expressions of each, are repeated and adopted, By 
swift consent, everything superfluous is dropped, everything 
graceful is renewed. Fine manners show themselves forrmi- 
dable to the uncultivated man, They are a subtler science of 
defence to parry and intimidate; but once matched by the 
skill of the other party, they drop the point of the sword,— 
points and fences disappear, and the youth finds himself in & 
more transparent atmosphere, wherein life is a less trouble- 
Some game, and not a misunderstanding rises between the 
players, Manners aim to facilitate life, to get rid of impedi+ 
ments, and bring the man pure to energize, They aid our 
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caress the great, but the children of the great: it is a hall 
of the Past. It usually sets its face against the great of this 
hour, Great men are not commonly in its halls: they are 
absent in the field: they are working, not tri 
Fashion is made up of their children; of those, who, 
the value and virtue of somebody, have acquired lustre to 
their name, marks of distinction, means of cultivation and 
generosity, and, in their physical organization, a certain 
lence, 


Mexico, Marengo, and Trafalgar beaten out thin; that the 
brilliant names of fashion run back to just such busy names 
as their own, fifty or sixty years ago. They are the sowers, 
‘their sons shall be the reapers, and their eons, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, must yield the possession of the 
harvest to new competitors with keener eyes and stronger 
frames, The city is recruited from the country, In the year 
1805, it is said, every legitimate monarch in Europe was im 


eer a ane town ay tains yoeeey, that 
court to-day. 
eee and fashion are certain inevitable 


revenge themselves on the excluding minority, by the strong 
hand, sed Kill them, at once a new class finds itself at the 
top, as certainly as cream rises in a bow! of milk: and if the 


this minority out of sight and out of mind, but it is tenacious 
of life, and is one of the estates of the realm. I am the 
more struck with this tenacity, when I see its work. It re- 
pects the administration of such unimportant matters, that 
we should not look for any durability in its rule. We some- 
times meet men under some strong moral influence, as, 2 
patriotic, a Hterary, a religious movement, and feel that the 
‘moral sentiment rales man and nature. We think all other 
distinctions and ties will be slight and fugitive, this of caste 
or fashion, for example; yet come from year to year, and sec 
how permanent that is, in this Boston or New York life of 
man, where, too, it has not the least countenance from the 
Jaw of the land. Not in Egypt or in India a firmer or more 
impassable line, Here are associations whose ties go over, 
and pace and through it, a meeting of merchants, a military 

lass, a fire-club, a professional association, a 
poltical, ‘a religious convention;—the persons scem to draw 
inseparably near; yet, that assembly once dispersed, its mem- 
bers will not in the year meet again. Each returns to his 
degree in the scale of good society, porcelain remains porce- 
Tain, and earthen earthen. The objects of fashion may be 
frivolous, or fashion may be objectless, but the nature of 
this union and selection can be neither frivolous nor acci- 
dental, Each man’s rank in that perfect graduation depends 
‘on some symmetry in his structure, or some agreement in 
Kis structure to the symmetry of society. Its doors unbar 
instantaneously to a natural claim of their own kind. A nat- 
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‘ural gentleman finds his way in, asd will keep the oldest 
patrician out, who has fost his intrinsic rank, Fashion un+ 
derstands itself; good-breeding and personal superiority of 
whatever country readily fraternize with those of every 
other, The chiefs of savage tribes have distinguished them- 
selves in London and Paris, by the purity of their tournure, 


mystify preten 
entry,” is its delight. We contemn, in turn, every other 
of men of the regs tat abe kaele eres in tite pet 


portioned, which fashion does not occasionally adopt, and 
give it the freedom of its saloons, A sainted soul is always 
ae will, passes unchallenged into the most 


vetted i manners, but the laws of be- 
favior ylabd. tothe energy ot tha tnateisun The maiden 
at her first ball, the countryman at a city dinner, believes 
that there is a ritual according to which every act and compli= 
ment must be performed, or the failing party must be cast 
out of this presence. Later, they learn that good sense and 
»character make their own forms every moment, and speak or 
abstain, take wine or fefuse it, stay or go, sit in a chair or 
sprawl! with children on the floor, or stand on theit head, 
or what else soever, in a new and aboriginal way: and that 
strong will is always in fashion, let who will be unfashion- 
able, All that fashion demands is composure, and self- 
content. A circle of men perfectly well-bred would bea 
company of sensible persons, in which every man's native 
manners and character appeared. If the fashionist have not 
this quality, he is nothing, We are such lovers of self-re- 
fiance, that we excuse in a man many sins, if he will show 
tus a complete satisfaction in bis position, which asks no leave 
to be, of mine, or any man's good opinion. But any deference 
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not added as honor, then severed as disgrace, 

‘There will always be in society certain persons who are 

mereuries of its approbation, and whose glance will ae 
Accept 


determine for the curious their standing in the 
are the chamberlains of the lesser gods. 
cokiness as an omen of grace with the loftier deities, 
them all their privilege. They are clear in their 
could they be thus formidable, without their own 
lo not measure the importance of this clase 
sion, or imagine that a fop can be the dis« 
and shame. They pass also at their just raté; 
can they otherwise, in circles which exist as a sort 
's office for the sifting of character? 
first thing man requires of man, is reality, so, that 
in all the forms of society. We pointedly, and by 
introduce the parties to each other. Know you before 
‘and earth, that this is Andrew, and this is Gregory; 
look each other in the eye; they grasp each other's 
to identify and signalize each other. It is a great satis- 
A gentleman never dodges: his eyes look straight 
and he assutes the other party, first of all, that he 
been met. For what is it that we seck, in so many 
and hogpitalities? Is it your draperies, pictures, and 
ions? Or, do we not insatiably ask, Was a man 
house? I may easily go into a great household where 
is much substance, excellent provision for comfort, 
ry, and taste, and yet not encounter there any Amphit- 
who shall subordinate tliese appendages. I may go into 
cottage, and find a farmer who feels that he is the man 
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I have come to sec, and fronts me accordingly, It was there- 
fore a very natural point of old feudal etiquette, that a 
gentleman who received a visit, though it were of his sover- 
cign, should not leave his roof, but should wait bis arrival 
at the door of his house. No house, though it were the 
‘Tuileries, or the Escurial, is good for anything without a 


guest. Does it not seem as if man was of a very sly, elusive 
nature, and dreaded nothing so much as a full rencontre 
front to front with his fellow? It were unmerciful, I know, 
quite to abolish the use of these screens, which are of emi- 
nent convenience, whether the guest is too great, or too little, 
We call together many friends who keep each other in play, 
or, by luxuries and ornaments we amuse the young people, 
and guard our retirement, Or if, perchance, a searching 
realist comes to our gate, before whose eye we have no care 
to stand, then again we run to our curtain, and hide our- 
elves as Adam at the voice of the Lord God in the garden. 
Cardinal Caprara, the Pope's legate at Paris, defended him- 
self from the glances of Napoleon, by an immense pair of 
green spectacles. Napoleon remarked them, and speedily 
managed to rally them off: and yet Napoleon, in his turn, was 
not great enough with eight hundred thousand troops at 
his back, to face @ pair of ‘tsciors ‘eyes, but fenced himself 
with etiquette, and within triple barriers of reserve: and, as 
all the world knows from Madame de Staél, was wont, when 
he found himself observed, to discharge his face of all ex- 
pression. But emperors and rich men are by no means the 
most skilful masters of good manners. No rent-roll nor army- 
list can dignify skulking and dissimulation: and the first 
point of courtesy must always be truth, as really all the forms 
of good-breeding point that way. 

I have just been reading, in Mr. Hazlitt’s translation, Mon- 
taigne’s account of his journey into Italy, and am struck 
with nothing more agreeably than the self-respecting fashions 
of the time. His arrival in Gach place, the arrival of a 
gentleman of France, is an event of some consequence, 
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Wherever he goes, he pays @ visit to whatever prince or 
gentleman of note resides upon his road, as a duty to hin 
self and to civilization, When he leaves any house in which 
he has lodged for a few weeks, he causes his arms to be 
painted and hung up as a perpetual sign to the house, as was 
the custom of gentlemen, 

‘The complement of this graceful self-respect, and that of 
all the points of good breeding 1 most require and insist upon, 
is deference. I like that every chair should be a throne, and 
hold a king. I prefer a tendency to stateliness, to an excess 
of fellowship. Let the incommunicable objects of nature 
and the metaphysical isolation of man teach us independence. 
Let us not be too much acquainted, I would have a man 
enter his house through a hall filled with heroic and sacred 
sculptures, that he might not want the hint of tranquillity 
and self-poise. We thould meet each morning, as from for- 
cign countries, and spending the day together, should de~ 
part at night, as into foreign countries. In all things I 
would haye the island of a man inviolate. Let us sit apart 
as the gods, talking from peak to peak all around Olym- 
pus. No degree of affection need invade this religion. This 
is myrrh and rosemary to keep the other sweet. Lovers 
should guard their strangeness. If they forgive too much, 
all slides into confusion and meanness. It is casy to push 
this deference to a Chinese etiquette; but coolness and ab- 
sence of heat and haste indicate fine qualities. A gentle- 
man makes no noise: a lady is serene. Proportionate is our 
disgust at those invaders who fill a studious house with blast 
and running, to secure some paltry convenience. Not less 
I dislike a ae sympathy of each with his neighbor's needs, 
Must we have a good understanding with one another's 
palates? as foolish people who have lived long together, know 
when each wants salt or sugar. I pray my companion, if he 
wishes for bread, to ask me for bread, and if he wishes for 
sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, and not to hold out 
is plate, as if 1 knew already. Every natural function 
can be dignified by deliberation and privacy. Let us leave 
hurry to slaves’ The compliments and ceremonies of our 
breeding should signify, however remotely, the recollection 
of the grandeur of our destiny. 





the laws, 

Moral Teaaii site tha wostd, bat at abere di 
the senses are despotic. The same discrimination of 
fit and fair runs out, if with less vigor, into all parts of life. 
‘The average spirit of the encrgetic class is good sense, acting 
under certain limitations and to certain ends. It entertains 


to genius and special gifts, but, being in its nature 2 conven 
tion, it loves what is conventional, or what belongs to coming 
together, That makes the good and bad of manners, namely, 
what helps or hinders fellowship, For, fashion is not good 
sense absolute, but relative; not good sense private, but good 
sense entertaining company. It hates comers and sharp 
points of character, hates quarrelsome, egotistical, solitary, 
and gloomy people; hates whatever can interfere with total 
blending of parties; whilst it values all peculiarities as in the 
highest degree refreshing, which can consist with good fel- 
lowship. And besides the general infusion of wit to heighten 
civility. the direct splendor of intellectual power is ever wel- 
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‘The dry light must shine in to adorn our festival, but it 
must be tempered and shaded, or that will also offend, Ac+ 
curacy is essential to beauty, and quick perceptions to polite- 
ness, but not too quick perceptions. One may be too punc- 
teal and too precise. He must leave the omniscience of busi- 
mesa at the door, when he comes into the palace of beauty. 
Society loves creole natures, and sleepy, languishing manpers, 
#0 that they cover sense, grace, and goodwill; the air of 
drowsy strength, which disarms criticism; perhaps because 
such @ person seems to reserve himself for the best of the 
game, and not spend himaclf om surfaces; an ji se, 
which does not see the annoyances, shifts and inconve- 
lear set dowd the epw png ctor: te veers ot Ee 
sensitive, 


but who exactly fll the hour and the company, contented and 
coatenting, at a marriage or a funeral, a ball or a jury, 
water party or a shooting-match, England, which is rich 
in pee, furnished, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, 2 good model of that genius which the world loves, in 

» Fox, who added to hie great abilities the most social 
disposition, and real love of men. Parliamentary bi bas 
few better passages than the debate, in which Burke and Fox 
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separated in the House of Commons; when Fox urged on his 
old friend the claims of old friendship with such tenderness, 
that the house was moved to tears. Another anecdote is so 
close to my matter, that T must hazard the story. A trades 
man who had long dunned him for a note of three hundred 
guineas, found him one day counting gold, and demanded 
payment: “No,” said Fox, “I owe this money to Sheridan: 
itis a debt of honor: if an accident should happen to me, he 
has nothing to show.” “ Then,” said the creditor, “I change 
my debt into a debt of honor,” and tore the note in pieces. 
Fox thanked the man for his confidence, and paid him, saying, 
“his debt was of older standing, and Sheridan must wait.” 
Lover of Liberty, friend of the Hindoo, friend of the African 
slave, he possessed a great personal popularity; and Napoleon 
said of him on the occasion of his visit to Paris, in 1805, 
“Mr. Fox will always hold the first place in an assembly at 
the Tuileries.” 

We may easily seem ridiculous in our eulogy of courtesy, 
whenever we insist on benevolence as its foundation. The 
painted phantasm Fashion rises to cast a species of derision 
on what we say, But I will neither be driven from allow- 
ance to Fashion as a symbolic institution, nor from the belief 
that lave is the basis of courtesy. We must obtain that, if 
we can; but by all means we must affirm this. Life owes 
much of its spirit to these sharp contrasts. Fashion which 
affects to be honor, is often, in all men’s experience, only a 
ballroom-code. Yet, so long as it is the highest circle, in 
the imagination of the best heads on the planet, there is 
something necessary and excellent in it; for it is not to be 
Supposed that men have agreed to be the dupes of anything 
preposterous; and the respect which these mysteries inspire 
in the most rude and sylvan characters, and the curiosity 
with which details of high life are read, betray the univer- 
tality of the love of cultivated manners. I know that a 
comic disparity would be felt, if we should enter the acknawl- 
edged “frst circles” and apply these terrific standarde of 
Justice, beauty, and benefit to the individuals actually found 
there. Monarchs and heroes, sages and lovers, these gallants 
are not. Fashion has many classes and many rules of proba~ 
tion and admission; and not the best alone. There is not 
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les; Spahi, the Persian ambassador; and Tul 
i exiled nabob of Nepaul, whose saddles the 
—But these are monsters of one day, and to-mor- 
will be dismissed to their holes and dens; for, in these 
every chair is waited for. The artist, the scholar, 
in general, the clerisy wins its way up into these places, 
represented here, somewhat on this footing of con- 
Another mode is to pass through all the degrees, 
spending @ year and a day in St, Michacl’s Square, being 
steeped in Cologne water, and perfumed, and dined, and in- 
troduced, and properly grounded in all the biography, and 
politics, and anecdotes of the boudoirs. 
‘Yet these fineries may have grace and wit. Let there be 
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lage of parody. The forms of politeness universally express 
in superlative degrees. What if they are in the 

mouths of selfish men, and used as means of selfishness? 
What if the false gentleman almost bows the truc out of the 
world? What if the false gentleman contrives so to ad- 
dress his companion, as civilly to exclude all others from 
his discourse, and also to make them feel excluded? Real 
service will not lose its mobleness, All generosity is mot 
merely French and sentimental; nor is it to be concealed, 
ving blood and a passion of kindness does at last distine 
ish God's gentleman from Fashion's, The epitaph of Sir 
Jenkin Grout is not wholly unintelligible to the present age. 
Here lies Sir Jenkin Grout, who loved his friend, and per- 
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suaded his enemy: what his mouth ate, his hand 
that hls seevants robbed, he restored: if 3 woman 
pleasure, he Ep her in pain; he never ea as 
dren: and whoso touched his finger, drew after it his 
body.” Even the line of heroes is not utterly 
is still ever some admirable person in plain clothes, 
‘on the wharf, who jumps in to rescue a drowning 
is still some absurd inventor of charities; some 
comforter of runaway slaves; some friend of Pal Polai 
Philhetiene; some fanatic who plants shade-trees 
second and third generation, and orchards when 
‘old; some well-concealed picty; some just man 
ill-fame; some youth ashamed of the favors of 
impatiently casting them on other shoulders. And these 
the centres of society, on which it returns for fresh 
pulses. These are the creators of Fashion, which is 
attermpt to organize beauty of behavior, The beautiful aad 
the generous are, in the theory, the doctors and apostles 
this church; Scipio, and the Cid, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
‘Washington, and every pure and valiant beart, who wore 
shipped Beauty by word and by deed. The persons who con- 
stitute the aatural aristocracy, are not found in the actual 
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trom. Yet that is the infirmity of the seneschals, who do 
not know their sovereign, when he appears. The theory of 
society supposes the existence and sovereignty of these. It 
divines afar off their coming. It says with the elder godg— 


As Heavea and Earth are fairer far 

‘Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs; 
And as we show beyond thet Heaven and Earth, 

In form and shape compact and beautiful ; 

So, on our heels a fresh perfection treads; 

‘A power, more strong in beauty, born of us 

‘And fated to excel us, as we pass 


—— for, ‘tis the eternal law, 
‘That first in beauty shall be first in might. 


‘Therefore, within the ethnical circle of good society, there is 
a narrower and higher circle, concentration of its light, and 


~ 


of pride and reference, as to its inner and imperial court, 
the parliament of love and chivalry. And this is constituted 
of those persons in whom heroic dispositions are native, with 


‘of centuries, should pass in review, in such manner as that 

we could, at leisure, and critically inspect their behavior, 

we might Gnd no gentleman, and no lady; for, although ex- 
specimens of courtesy and high-breeding would grati! 


fence. Because, elegance comes of no breeding, but of birth. 
‘There must be romance of character, or the most fastidious 
exclusion of inspertinences will not avail. It must be genius 
which takes that direction: it must be not courteous, but 
courtesy, High behavior is as rare in fiction, as it is in 
fact. Scott is praised for the fidelity with which he painted 
the demeanor and conversation of the superior classes. Cer 
tainly, kings and queens, nobles and great ladies, had some 
Fight to complain of the absurdity that had been put in their 
mouths, before the days of Waverley; but neither does Scott's 

bear criticism. His lords brave each other in smart 
epigrammatic speeches, but the dialogue is in costume, and 
does not please on the second reading: it is not warm with 
life, In Shakespeare alone, the speakers do not strut and 
bridle, the dialogue is easily great, and he adds to so many 
titles that of being the best-bred man in England, and in 
Christendom. Once or twice in a lifetime we are permitted 
to enjoy the charm of noble manners, in the presence of a 
man or woman who have no bar in their nature, but whose 
character emanates frecly in their word and gesture. A 
beantiful form is better than a beautiful face; a beautiful be~ 
havior is better than a beautiful form: it gives a higher 
pleasure than statues or pictures; it is the finest of the 
fine arts. A man is but a little thing in the midst of the 
objects of nature, yet, by the moral quality radiating from his 
countenance, he may abolish all considerations of magnitude, 
‘and in his manners equal the majesty of the world. T have 
seen an individual, whose manners, though wholly within 
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the conventions of elegant society, were never learned there, 
but were original and commanding, and held out protection 
and prosperity; one who did not need the aid of a court-suit, 
but carried the holiday in his eye; who exhilarated the fancy 

flinging wide the doors of new modes of existence; who 





the gaze of millions. 

‘The open air and the fields, the street and public chambers, 
are the places where Man executes his will; Jet him yield or 
divide the sceptre at the door of the house, Woman, with 
her instinct of behavior, instantly detects in man a love of 
trifles, any coldness or imbecility, or, in short, any want of 
that large, flowing, and magnanimous deportment, which is 
indispensable as an exterior in the hall. Our American in- 
stitutions have been friendly to her, and at this moment, T 
esteem it a chief felicity of this country, that it excels in 
women. A certain awkward consciousness of inferiority in 
the men, may give rise to the new chivalry in behalf of 
Woman's Rights. Certainly, let her be as much better placed 
in the laws and in social forms, as the most zealous reformer 
can ask, but I confide so entirely in her inspiring and musical 
nature, that I believe only herself can show us how she shall 
be served. The wonderful generosity of her sentiments raises 
her at times into heroical and godlike regions, and verifics 
the pictures of Minerva, Juno, or Polymnia; and, by the firm- 
ness with which she treads her upward path, she convinces 
‘the, coarsest calculators that another road exists, than that 
which their feet know. But besides those who make 
in our imagination the place of muses and of Delphic Sibyla, 
are there not women who fill our vase with wine and roses: 
to the brim, so that the wine runs over and fills the house 
with perfume; who inspire us with courtesy; who unloose 
our tongues, and we speak; who anoint our eyes, and we see? 
We say things we never thought to have said; for once, our” 
walls of habitual reserve vanished, and left us at lange; we 
were children playing with children in a wide field of flowers. 
Steep us, we cried, in these influences, for days, for weeks, 
and we shall be sunny poets, and will write out in many 


colored words the romance that you are. Was it Hafiz or 
Firdousi that said of his Persian Lilla, She was an cle- 
mental force, and astonished me by her amount of life, when 
I saw her day after day radiating, every instant, redundant 
Joy and grace on all around ber. She was a solvent powerful 
to reconcile all heterogeneous persons into one society: like 
air or water, an clement of such a great range of affinities, 
that it combines readily with a thousand substances. Where 
she is present, all others will be more than they are wont. 
She was a unit and whole, so that whatsoever she did, be- 
came her. She had too much sympathy and desire to please, 
than that you could say, her manners were marked with dig- 
nity, yet no princess could surpass her clear and erect de- 
‘teanor on each occasion. She did not study the Persian 
grammar, nor the books of the seven poets, but all the poems 
of the seven seemed to be written upon her. For, though the 
bins of her nature was not to thought, but to sympathy, yet 
was she so perfect in her own nature, as to mect intellectual 
persons by the fulness of her heart, warming them by her 
sentiments; believing, as she did, that by dealing nobly with 
all, all would show themselves noble. 





I know that this Byzantine pile of chivalry or Fashion, 
which seems so fair and picturesque to those who look at the 
contemporary facts for science or for entertainment, is not 
equally pleasant to all spectators. The constitution of our 
society makes it a giant's castle to the ambitious youth who 
haye'not found their names enrolled in its Golden Book, and 
whom it has excluded from its coveted honors and privileges. 
They have yet to learn that its seeming grandeur is shadowy 
and relative: it is great by their allowance: its proudest 
gates will fly open at the approach of their courage and vir- 
tue, For the present distress, however, of those who are 
predisposed to suffer from the tyrannies of this caprice, there 
are easy remedies, To remove your residence 2 couple of 
miles, or at most four, will commonly relieve the most ex- 
treme susceptibility. For, the advantages which fashion 
values, are plants which thrive in very confined localities, 
in a few streets, namely, Out of this precinct, they go for 
nothing; are of no use in the farm, in the forest, in the 

a uCc—Vol, 5 





market, in the nuptial society, in the literary oF sci 
cele Be sea, in {tiendship, in the heaven of bins 5 
ha 
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‘The thing 
for the emblem. Everything that is called fashion and cour 
‘tesy humbles itself before cause and fountain of honor, 
crentor of titles and dignities, namely, the heart of love. 
‘This is the royal blood, this is the fire, which, in all countries 
and contingencies, will work after its kind, and conquer and 


rich enough to make the Canadian in his wagon, the itin~ 
erant with his consul’s paper which commends him “ To the 
charitable,” the swarthy Italian with his few broken words 
of English, the lame pauper hunted by overseers from town 
to town, even the poor insane or besotted wreck of man or 
woman, feel the noble exception of your presence and your 
house, from the general bleakness and stoniness ; to make such 
feel that they were grected with a voice which made them 
both remember and hope? What is vulgar, but to refuse the 
claim on acute and conclusive reasons? What is gentle, but 
to allow it, and give their heart and yours one holiday from 
the national caution? Without the rich heart, wealth is an 
ugly beggar, The king of Schiraz could not afford to be 
so bountiful as the poor Osman who dwelt at his gate. Os 
man had a humanity so broad and deep, that although his 
speech was so bold and free with the Koran, as to disgust all 
the dervishes, yet was there never a poor outcast, eccentric, 
or insane man, some fool who had cut off his beard, or who 
had been mutilated under a vow, or had a pet madness in his 
brain, but fled at once to him—that great heart lay there 
so sunny and hospitable in the centre of the country, that 
it seemed as if the instinct of all sufferers drew them to his 
side. And the madness which he harbored, he did not share, 
Is not this to be rich? this only to be rightly rich? 

But I shell hear without pain, that I play the courtier very 
ill, and tall of that which I do not well understand. It is 
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easy to sce, that what is called by distinction society and 
fashion, has good laws as well as bad, has much that is neces- 
sary, and much that is absurd. Too good for banning, and 
too bad for blessing, it reminds us of a tradition of the 
pagan mythology, in any attempt to settle its character. “TI 
overheard Jove, one day,” said Silenus, “talking of destroy- 
ing the carth; he said, it had failed; they were all rogues and 
vixens, who went from bad to worse, as fast as the days suc- 
ceeded cach other. Minerva seid, she hoped not; they were 
‘only ridiculous little creatures, with this odd circumstance, 
that they had a blur, or indeterminate aspect, seen far or 
seen near; if you called them bad, they would appear 20; 
Hf you called them good, they would appear so; and there 
Was no person or action among them, which would not puz- 
zle her owl, much more all Olympus, to know whether it 
ywas fupdamentally bad or good.” 





GIFTS 


(Se) 


‘Time they stopped for shame. 


is said that the world is in a state of bankruptcy, that 

the world owes the world more than the world can pay, 
and ought to go into chancery, and be sold. I do not think 

this general insolvency, which involves in some sort all the 
population, to be the reason of the difficulty experienced at 
Christmas and New Year, and other times, in bestowing 
gifts; since it is always so pleasant to be generous, though 
very vexatious to pay debts, But the impediment lies in the 
choosing. If, at any time, it comes into my head, that a 
present is duc from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to 
give, until the opportunity is gone. Flowers and fruits are 
always Gt presents; flowers, because they are a proud as- 
sertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the 
world. These gay natures contrast with the somewhat stern 
countenance of ordinary nature: they are like music heard 
out of x work-howse, Nature does not cocker us: we are 
children, not pets: she is not fond: everything is dealt to us 
without fear or favor, after severe universal laws. Yet 
these delicate flowers look like the frolic and interference of 
love and beauty. Men use to tell us that we love flattery, 
even though we are not deceived by it, because it shows that 
‘we are of importance en: to be courted. Something like 
that pleasure, the flowers give us: what am I to whom these 
sweet hints are addressed? Fruits are acceptable gifts, be- 
cause they are the flower of commodities, and admit of fan- 
tastic values being attached to them. If a man should send 
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to me to come a hundred miles to visit him, and 
before me a basket of fine summer-fruit, I should think 
was some proportion between the Inbor and the reward. 

For common gifts, necessity makes pertinences and beanty 
every day, and one is glad when an imperative leaves him no. 
option, since if the man at the door have no shoes, you have 
not to consider whether a ‘could procure him a paint-bax. 
And as it is always pleasing to see a man eat bread, or drink 
water, in the house or out ree deck, so it is always a great 
satisfaction to supply these first wants. Necessity does every- 
thing well. In our condition of universal dependence, it 
seems heroic to let the petitioner be the judge of his neces- 
sity, and to give all that is asked, though at 
nience. If it be a fantastic desire, it is better to 
the office of punishing him. I can think of many parts T 
should prefer Playing to that of the Furies, Nextt to ee 

1 for u gift, which one of my friends 
prescribed, is, that we might convey to some person that 
which properly belonged to his character, and was easily 
associated with him in thought. But our tokens of com 
pliment and love are for the most part barbarous, a 
and other jewels are not gifts, but apologies for gifts, 
only gift is a portion of thyself, Thou must bleed for me, 
‘Therefore the poet brings his poem; the shepberd, his lam 
the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; the sailor, coral end 
shells; the painter, his picture; the girl, a handkerchief of 
her own sewing. This is right and pleasing, for it restores 
society in so far to its primary basis, when a man’s biography 
is conveyed in his gi 
of his merit, But it 
to the shops to buy me someth' 
your life and talent, but a goldsmith’: is fit for kings, 
and rich men who represent kings, and a false state of prop- 
erty, to make presents of gold and silver stuffs, as a kind of 
symbolica! sin-offcring, or payment of black-mail. 

‘The law of benefits is a difficult channel, which requires 
careful sailing, or rude boats. It is not the office of 3 man 
to receive cits How dare you give them? We wish to be 
self-sustained, We do not quite forgive a giver. The hand 
‘that feeds us is in some danger of being bitten, Wee can fe- 











ceive anythitig from love, for that is a way of receiving it 
from ourselves ; but not from any one who assumes to bestow. 
We sometimes hate the meat which we eat, because there 
seems something of degrading dependence in living by it. 
Tce doa that from Nis thnds thou Sething take, 
We ask the whole, Nothing less will content us. We ar 
raign society, if it do not give ws besides earth, and fire, and 
water, opportunity, love, reverence, and objects of veneration. 
He is a good man who can receive a gift well, We are 
either glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are unbe- 
coming. Some violence, I think, is done, some degradation 
bortie, when I rejoice of grieve at a gift. I am sorry when 
my independence is invaded or when a gift comes from such 
as do not know my spirit, and so the act is not supported; 
end if the gift pleases me overtiuch, thes I should be 
ashamed that the donor should read my heart, and see that 
Jove lils commodity and ‘not him. The gift, to be true, must 
be the flowing of the giver unto me, correspondent to my 
flowing unto him. When the waters are at level, then my 
goods pass to him, and his to me, All his are mine, all mine 
is, I say to him, How can you give me this pot of off, or 
this flagon of wine, when all your oil and wine is mine, 
which belief of mine this gift seems to deny? Hence the 
fitness of beautiful, not useful things for gifts. This giving 
fs Bat usurpation, and therefore when the beneficiary is un- 
grateful, as all beneficiaries hore all Timons, not at all con 
sidering the value of the gift, but looking back to the greater 
store it was taken from, I rather sympathize with the 
beneGciary, than with the anger of my lord Timon. For, the 
expectation of gratitude is mean, and is continually punished 
by the total insensibility of the obliged person. It is a great 
happiness to get off without injury and heart-burning, from 
‘one who has had the ill luck to be served by you. It is a 
very onerous business, this of being served, and the debtor 
naturally wishes to give you a slap, A golden text for these 
gentlemen {s that which I so admire in the Buddhist, who 
never thanks, and who says, “Do not flatter your bene- 
Wetec” 


cannot give anything to a magnanimous 
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and selfish, compared with the service he knows his 
stood in readiness to yield him, alike before he had 
to serve his friend, and now also, Compared with that 
will I bear my friend, the benefit it is in my power to 
der him seems small. Besides, our action on cach 
good as well as evil, is so incidental and at random, 
can seldom hear the acknowledgments of any person who 
would thank us for a benefit, without some shame and 
humiliation, We can rarely strike a direct stroke, but must 
be content with an oblique one; we seldom have the satis- 
faction of yielding a direct benefit, which is directly received. 
But rectitude scatters favors on every side without knowing 
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tules. For the rest, 

and sold. The best of hospitality and of generosity is also 
not in the will but in fate. I find that I am not much to you; 
you do not need me; you do not feel me; then am I thrust 
out of doors, though you proffer me house and lands. No 
services are of any value, but only likeness. When I have 
attempted to join myself to others by services, it proved an 
intellectual trick,—no more. They eat your service like 
apples, and leave you out. But love them, and they feel you, 
and delight in you all the time, 





NATURE 


(3844) 


The rounded world is fair to see, 
Nine time folded in mystery: 

‘Though battled seers cannot impart 

The secret of its laboring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature's throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west, 

Spirit that lurke exch form within 

Beckons to spintt of its kin; 

Seli-kindled every atom glows, 

And hints the future which it owes, 


HERE are days which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the world reaches its 
perfection, when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the 

earth, make a harmony, as if nature would indulge her off- 
spring; when, in these bleak upper sides of the planet, noth- 
ing is to desire that we have heard of the happiest latitudes, 
and we bask in the shining hours of Florida and Cuba; when 
everything that has life gives sign of satisfaction, and the 
cattle that lie on the ground seem to have great and tranquil 
thoughts. These halcyons may be looked for with a little 
more assurance in that pure October weather, which we dis- 
tinguish by the name of the Indian Summer, The day, im- 
measurably long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide 
fields. To have lived through all its sunny hours, seems 
longevity enough. The solitary places do not seem quite 
lonely. At the gates of the forest, the surprised man of the 
world is forced to leave his city estimates of great and 
ssnall, wise and foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off 
his back with the first step he makes into these precincts. 
Here is sanctity which shames our religions, and reality 
which discredits our heroes, Here we find nature to be the 
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bitious chatter of the schools would persuade tis to despise. 
We never can part with it; the mind loves its old home: as 


and brother, when we chat affectedly with stra: 
comes in this honest face, and takes a grave liberty wi 
and shames us out of our nonsense, Cities give not the 
human senses room enough. We go out daily and nightly to 
feed the eyes on the horizon, and require so much scope, 
just as we need water for our bath. There are all degrees 
of natural influence, from these quarantine powers of nature, 
up to her dearest and gravest ministrations to the fmagina- 
tion and the soul, There is the bucket of cold water from 
the spring, the wood-fire to which the chilled traveller rushes 
for safety-—and there is the subline moral of autumn and of 
noon, We nestle in nature, and draw our living as parasites 


what 
health, what affinity! Ever an old friend, ever like a dear 
us, 
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from her roots anil grains, and we receive glances from the 
heavenly bodies, which calls us to solitude, and fortell the 
remotest future, Tht blue zenith i4 the point in which ro- 
mance and reality meet, I think, if we should be rapt away 
into all that we dream of heaven, and should converse with 
Gabriol and Uriel, the upper sky would be all that would 
temain of our furaltare, 

It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, ih which 
we have given heed to some natural object. The fall of 
snowflakes in a still air, preserving to cach erystal its per- 
fect form: the blowing of sleet over a wide shicet of water, 
and over plains, the waving rye-Geld, the mimic waving of 
acres of houstonia, whose innumerable florets whiten and 
ripple before the eye; the reflections of trees and flowers 
in glassy lakes; the musical steaming odorots south wind, 
which converts al) trees to windharps; the crackling and 
epurting of hemlock in the flames; or of pine logs, which 
yield glory to the walls and faces in the sitting-room,— 
these are the music and pletures of the most ancient religion. 
My house stands in low land, with limited otitlook, and on 
the skirt of the village, But I go with my friend to the 
shore of our little river; and with one stroke of the paddle, 
I leave the village politics and personalities, yes, and the 
world f villages and personalities behind, and pass into a 
Gelicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too bright almost 
for spotted man to enter without tioviclate and probation, 
We penetrate bodily this incredible beauty: we dip our 
hands in this painted element: our eyes are bathed in these 
lights and forms. A holiday, a villeggiatura, a royal revel, 
the proudest, most heart-rejoicing festival that valor and 
Deatty, power and taste, ever decked and enjoyed, estab- 
lithes itself on the instant. These sunset clouds, these 
delicately emerging start, with their private and ineffable 
glances, signify it and proffer it. I am taught the 
of our invention, the ugliness of towns and palaces, Art 
and luxury have early learned that they must work as en- 
chantment and sequel to this original beauty. T am over« 
instracted for my return. Henceforth 1 shall be hard to 
Please, I cannot go back to toys. J am grown expensive 
and sophisticated. I can go longer live without elegance: 





Only as far as the masters of the world have called in 
nature to their aid, can they reach the of mag- 
nificence. This is the meaning of their Cam 
villas, garden-houses, islands, parks, and preserves, to 

their faulty personality with these strong accessories. I 
do not wonder that the landed interest should be invincible 
in the state with these dangerous auxiliaries. These bribe 
and invite; not kings, not palaces, not men, not women, 
but these tender and poetic stars, eloquent of secret prom- 
ises, We heard what the rich man said, we knew of his 
villa, his grove, hi¢ wine, and his company, but the provoca~ 
tion and point of the invitation came out of these beguiling 
stars. In their soft glances, I see what men strove to 
realize in some Versailles, or Pay or Ctesiphon. In- 
deed, it is the magical lights of the horizon, and the blue 


imaginative minds. Ah! if the rich were rich as the poor 
fancy riches! A boy hears a military band play on the field 
at night, and he has kings and queens, and famous chivalry 
papa before him. He hears the echoes of a horn in 2 
il country, in the Notch Mountains, for example, which 
converts the mountains into an A&olian harp, and this super= 
natural firalira restores to him the Dorian my 
Apollo, Diana, and all divine hunters, and huntresses. 
a musical note be so lofty, so haughtily beautiful! To the 
poor young poet, thus fabulous is his picture of society; he 
is loyal; he respects the rich; they are rich for the sake 
of his imagination; how poor his fancy would be, if they 
were not rich! That they have some high-fenced grove, 
which they call a park; that they live in larger and better= 
garnished saloons than he has visited, and go in coaches, 
keeping only the society of the elegant, to watering-places, 
and to distant cities, are the groundwork from which he 


possessions 
eee pel betnapafervacn, aus eatin it gi 
restihackiwal oes beauty, by a radiation out of the 
and clouds, and forests that skirt the road—a certain 
haughty favor, as if from patrician genii to patricians, a 
kind of aristocracy in nature, a prince of the power of the 


‘We exaggerate the praises of local scenery. In every land~ 
gcape, the point of astonishment is the mecting of the sky 
and the earth, and that is seen from the first hillock as well 
as from the top of the Alleghanies. The stars at night 
stoop down over the brownest, homelicst common, with all 
the spiritual magnificence which they shed on the Cam- 
pagna, or on the marble deserts of Egypt. The uprolled 
clouds and the colors of morning and evening, will trans- 
figure maples and alders. The difference between |: 

and landscape is small, but there is great difference in the 
beholders. There is nothing so wonderful in any particular 
landscape, a8 the necessity of being beautiful under which 
every landscape lies. Nature cannot be surprised in uns 
dress, Beauty breaks in everywhere, 

Bat it is very easy to outrun the sympathy of readers on 
this topic, which schoolmen called natura naturate, or 
nature passive, One can hardly speak directly of it without 
excess. It is as easy to broach in mixed companies what is 
called “the subject of religion.” A susceptible person does 
not like to indulge his tastes in this kind, without the apol- 
ogy of some trivial necessity: he goes to see a wood-lot, or 
to look at the crops, or to fetch a plant or a mineral from a 
remote locality, or he carries a fowling-piece, or a fishing- 
rod. I suppose this shame must have 2 good reason. A 
dilettantism in nature is barren and unworthy, The fop 
of fields is no better than his brother of Broadway. Men 
arc naturally hunters and inquisitive of wood-craft, and 
I suppose that such a gazetteer as wood-cutters and Indians 
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there were good men, there would never be this 
nature. If the king is in the palace, nobody looks at 
walls, It is when he is gone, and the house is 
grooms and gazers, that we turn from the peopl 
relief in the majestic men that are suggested by 
and the architecture, The critics who complain of 
separation of the beauty of nature from the thing to be done, 
must consider that our hunting of the picturesque is 
arable from our protest against false society. Man 
fallen; nature is erect, and serves as a differential 
eter, detecting the presence or absence of the divine sentl« 
ment in man. By fault of our dilness and selfishness, we 
are looking up to nature, but when we are convalescent, 
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(with intent to show where our spoons are gone); and 
anatomy ani physiology, bespoaigrpacioas ad pele 


ancient Petes nature by Proteus, a shepherd,) and in 
undescribable variety. It publishes itself in creatures, reach~ 
ing from particles and spicula, through transformation on 
transformation to the highest symmetries, arriving at con- 
summate results without a shock or a leap. A little heat, 
thar is, a little motion, is all that differences the bald, 
dazeling white, and deadly cold poles of the earth from the 
prolific tropical climates. All changes pass without violence, 
by reason of the two cardinal conditions of boundless space 
and boundless time. Geology has initiated us into the sect- 
Jarity of nature, and taught us to disuse our dame-school 
‘measures, and exchange our Mosaic and Ptolemaic schemes 
for her large style. We knew nothing rightly, for want 
of perspective. Now we learn what patient periods must 
round themselves before the rock is formed, then before the 
tock is broken, and the first lichen race has disintegrated 
the thinnest external plate into soil, and opened the door 
for the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona, to come 
in. How far off yet is the trilobite! how far the quadruped! 
how inconceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, and 
‘then race after race of men. It is a long way from granite 
to the oyster; farther yet to Plato, and the preaching of the 
immortality of the soul. Yet all must come, as surely as 
the first atom has two sides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, ace the first and 
second secrets of nature: Motion and Rest, The whole 
code of her laws may be written on the thumbnail, or the 
signet of a ring. The whirling bubble on the surface of a 
brook, admits us to the secret of the mechanics of the sky, 
Every shell on the beach is a key to it’ A little water made 
to rotate in a cup explains the formation of the simpler 
shells; the addition of matter from year to yenr, arrives at 
last at the most complex form; and yet so poor is nature 
with all her craft, that, from the beginning to the end of 
the universe, she has but one stuflj—but one stuff with its 
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two ends, to serve up all her dream-like variety. Compound 
it how she will, star, sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still 
one stuff, and betrays the same properties. 

‘Nature is always consistent, though she feigns to contra- 
vene her own laws. She keeps her laws, and seems to 
transcend them. She arms and equips an animal to find its 
place and living in the carth, and, at the same time, she 
arms and equips another animal to destroy it. Space exists 
to divide creatures; but by clothing the sides of a bird with 
a few feathers, she gives him a petty omnipresence. The 
direction is forever onward, but the artist still goes back 
for materials, and begins again with the first elements on 
the most advanced stage: otherwise, all goes to ruin. If 
we look at her work, we seem to catch a glance of a system 
in transition. Plants are the young of the world, vessels 
of health and vigor; but they grope ever upward toward 
consciousness; the trees are imperfect men, and seem to 
iprisonment, rooted in the ground. The ani- 
mal is the novice and probationer of a more advanced order, 
‘The men, though young, having tasted the first drop from 
the cup of thought, are already dissipated: the maples and 
ferns are still uncorrupt; yet no doubt, when they come 
to consciousness, they too will curse and swear. Flowers 
so strictly belong to youth, that we adult men soon come 
to feel, that their beautiful generations concern not us: 
we have had our day; now let the children have theirs, 
The flowers jilt us, and we are old bachelors with our 
ridiculous tenderness, 

Things are so strictly related, that according to the skill 
of the eye, from any one object the parts and properties 
of any other may be predicted. Tf we had eyes to see it, a 
hit of stone from the city wall would certify us of the 
necessity that man must exist, as readily as the city. That 
identity makes us all one, and reduces to nothing great in- 
tervals on our customary scale. We talk of deviations 
from natural life, as if artificial life were not also natural. 
‘The smoothest curled courtier in the boudoirs of a palace 
has an animal nature, rude and aboriginal as a white bear, 
omnipotent to its own ends, and is directly related, there 
amid essences and billets-doux, to Himmalch mountain 





and we think we shall be as grand as they, if we camp out 
and eat roots; but Iet us be men instead of woodchucks, and 
the oak and the elm shall gladly serve us, though we sit in 
chairs of ivory on carpets of silk. 

This guilding identity runs through all the surprises and 
contrasts of the piece, and characterizes every law. Man 
carries the world in his head, the whole astronomy and chent- 
istry suspended in a thought. Because the history of nature 
is charactered in his brain, therefore is he the prophet and 
discoverer of her secrets, Every known fact in natural 
sclence was divined by the presentiment of somebody, be~ 
fore it was actually verified. A man docs not tie his shoe 
without recognizing laws which bind the farthest regions 
of nature: moon, plant, gas, crystal, are concrete geometry 
and numbers. Common sense knows its own, and recog- 
nizes the fact at first sight in chemical experiment, The 
common sense of Franklin, Dalton, Davy, and Black, is the 
same common sense which made the arrangements which 
now it discovers. 

Tf the identity expresses organized rest, the counter 
action runs also into organization. The astronomers said, 
“Give us matter and a little motion, and we will construct 
the universe. It is not enough that we should have matter, 
‘we must also have a single impulse, one shove to laanch the 
mass, and generate the harmony of the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces. Once heave the ball from the hand, and 
we can show how all this mighty order grew."—"A very 
unreasonable postulate,” said the metaphysicians, “and a 
plain begging of the question. Could you not prevail to 
know the genesis of projection, as well aa the continuation 
of it?” Nature, meanwhile, had not waited for the dis- 
cussion, but, right or wrong, bestowed the impulse, and the 
balls rolled. It was no great affair, a mere push, but the 
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its proper path, a shove to pat it on 
& slight generosity, a drop 
‘ithout electricity te air would rot, and without 
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a little more excess of 

Several aim; makes them a sae eat in that 
a wi hich they are rightet, and on goes the game again 

new whirl, for a generation or two more, 

with his sweet pranks, the fool of his senses, ccna 

‘by every sight and sound, without any power to compare 

and rank his sensations, abandoned to a whistle or a painted 

chip, to a lead dragoon, or a gingerbread dog, individualiz~ 

ing everything, gencralizing nothing, delighted with every 

new thing, Hes down at by 


But Nature has answered her purpose with the curly, 
dimpled lunatic. She has tasked every faculty, and has 
secured the symmetrical growth of the bodily frame, by all 
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themselves, that hundreds may come vis tens may live 


to maturity, that, at least, one may rep! the patent. All 


rlage his private felicity and perfection, with no prospec 
tive end; and mature hides in hia happiness het own end, 
bamely, progeny, or the perpetuity of the race. 

But the craft with which the world is made, runs also 
into the mind and character of men. No man is quite sane; 
each has a vein of folly in his composition, a slight deter+ 
mination of blood to the head, to make sure of holding hits 
hard to some one point which nature had taken to heart. 
Great causes are never tried on their merits; but the cause 
is reduced to particulars to suit the size of the partisans, 
and the contention js ever hottest on minor matters. Not 
less remarkable is the overfaith of each man in the im 
portance of what he has to do or say. The poct, the 
prophet, has a higher value for what he utters than any 
hearer, and therefore it gets spoken. The strong, self- 
complacent Luther declares with an emphasis, not to be 
mistaken, that “God himself cannot do without wise men,” 
Jacob Behmen and George Fox betray their egotism in 
the pertinacity of their controversial tracts, and James 
Naylor once suffered himself to be worshipped as the Christ. 
Each prophet comes presently to identify himself with his 
thought, and to esteem his hat and shoes sacred. However 
this may discredit such persons with the judicious, it helps 
them with the people, as it gives heat, pungeney, and pub- 
licity to their words, A similar experience is not infre~ 
quent in private life. Each young and ardent person writes 
2 diary, in which, when the hours of prayer and penitence 
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arrive, he inacribes his soul. The pages thus written arc, 
to him, burning and fragrant: he reads them on his knees 
by midnight and by the morning star; he wets them with 
his tears: they are sacred; too good for the world, and 
hardly yet to be shown to the dearest friend. This is the 
man-child that is born to the soul, and her life still circulates 
in the babe. The umbilical cord has not yet been cut. After 
some time has elapsed, he begins to wish to admit his friend 
to this hallowed experience, and with hesitation, yet with 
firmness, exposes the pages to his view, Will they not burn 
his eyes? The friend coldly turns them over, and passes 
from the writing to conversation, with easy transition, 
which strikes the other party with astonishment and vexa- 
tion. He cannot suspect the writing itself. Days and nights 
of fervid life, of communion with angels of darkness and 
of light, have engraved their shadowy characters on that 
tear-stained book. He suspects the intelligence or the heart 
of his friend. Is there then no friend? He cannot yet 
credit that one may have impressive experience, and yet 
may not know how to put his private fact into literatures 
and perhaps the discovery that wisdom has other 

and ministers than we, that though we should hold our 
peace, the truth would not the less be spoken, might check 
injuriously the flames of our zeal. A man can only speak, 
so long as he does not feel his speech to be partial and 
inadequate, It is partial, but he does not see it to be #0, 
whilst he utters it. As soon as he is released from the ine 
stinetive and particular, and sees its partiality, he shuts 
his mouth in disgust. For, no man can write anything, 
who does not think that what he writes is for the time 
the history of the world; or do anything well, who docs not 
esteem his work to be of importance. My work may be 
Of none, but I must not think it of none, or I shall not 
do it with impunity. 

In like manner, there is throughout nature something 
mocking, something that leads us on and on, but arrives 
nowhere, keeps no faith with us. All promise outruns the 
performance, We live in a system of approximations. 
Every end is prospective of some other end, which is also 
temporary; a round and final success nowhere.” We are 


encamped in nature, not domesticated. Hunger and thirst 
Jead us on to eat and to drink; but bread and wine, mix and 
cook them how you will, leave us hungry and thirsty, after 
the stomach is full. It is the same with all our arts and 
performances. Our music, our poetry, our language itself 
are not satisfactions, but suggestions. ‘The hunger for 
wealth, which reduces the planet to a garden, fools the eager 
pursuer. What is the end sought? Plainly to secure the 
ends of good sense and beauty, from the intrusion of de- 
formity or vulgarity of any kind. But what an operose 
method! What a train of means to secure a little conver- 
sation! This palace of brick and stone, these servants, this 
kitchen, these stables, horses and equipage, this bank-stock, 
and file of mortgages; trade to all the world, country-house 
and cottage by the waterside, all for a little conversation, 
high, clear, and spiritual! Could it not be had as well by 
beggars on the highway? No, all these things came from 
Successive efforts of these beggars to remove friction from 
the wheels of life, and give opportunity. Conversation, 
character, were the avowed ends; wealth was good as it ap- 
peased the animal cravings, cured the smoky chimney, 
silenced the creaking door, brought friends together in a 
warm and quiet room, and kept the children and the dinner- 
table in a different apartment. Thought, virtue, beauty, 
were the ends; but it was known that men of thought and 
yirtue sometimes had the headache, or wet feet, or could 
Jose good time whilst the room was getting warm in winter 
days, Unluckily, in the exertions necessary to remove these 
inconveniences, the main attention has been diverted to this 
object; the old aims have been Jost sight of, and to remove 
friction has come to be the end. That is the ridicule of 
rich men, and Boston, London, Vienna, and now the governs 
ments generally of the world, are cities and governmenty 
of the rich, and the masses are not men, but poor men, that 
fs, men who would be rich; this is the ridicule of the class, 
that they arrive with pains and sweat and fury nowhere; 
when all is done, it is for nothing. They are like one who 
has interrupted the conversation of a company to make his 
speech, and now has forgotten what he meant to say. ‘The 
‘appearance strikes the eye everywhere of an aimless society, 
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of ainsless nations. Natal IEE ales Leto 
cogent, as to exact this immense sacrifice of men? 

‘Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, a4 might be 
expected, a similar effect on the cye from the face of ex- 
ternal nature, There is in woods and waters a certain en- 
ticement and flattery, together with a failure to yield a 
ent satisfaction. This disappointment is felt in every 
scape, I have deen the softness and beauty of the summer- 
clouds floating feathery overhead, enjoying, ua it seemed, 
their height and privilege of motion, whilst yet they appeared 
not so much the drapery of this place atid hour, as for look~ 
ing to some pavilions and gardens of festivity beyond. It 
is an odd jealousy: but the poct finds himself not neat 
enough to his object. The pine-tree, the river, the bank of 
flowers before him, does not seem to be nature. Natere is 
mill elsewhere, This or this is but outskirt and far-off reflec- 
tion and echo of the triumph that has passed by, and is now 
at its glancing splendor and heyday, perchance in the neigh- 
boring fields, or, if you stand in the field, then in the adjacent 
woods. Tho present object shall give you this sense of still- 
ness that follows a pageant which has just gone by. What 
splendid distance, what recesses of ineffable pomp and loveli- 
ness in the sunset! But who can go where they are, or lay 
his hand or plant his foot thereon? Off they fall frout the 
round world forever und ever. It is the same among the 
Hien and women, as among the silent trees, always a referred 
existence, an absence, never a presence and satisfaction, Is 
it, that beauty can never be grasped? in persons and in land 
senpe is equally inaccessible? ‘The accepted and betrothed 
lover has lost the wildest charm of hie maiden in her accept- 
ance of him. She was heaven whilst he pursued her as a 
star: she cannot be heaven, {f she stoops to such a one as he. 

What shall we say of this omnipresent appearance of that 
first projectile impulse, of this flattery and balking of so 
many well-meaning creatures? Must we not suppose some- 
where in the universe a slight treachery and derision? Are 
we not engaged to a serious resentment of this use that is 
made of us? Are we tickled trout, and fools of nature? One 
look at the face of heaven and earth lays all petulance at 
rest, and soothes us to wiser convictions. To the intelligent, 
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nature converts itself into a vast promise, and will not be 
rashly explained, Her secret is untold, Many and many an 
CEdipus arrives: he has the whole mystery tecming in his 
‘brain. Alas! the same sorcery haa spoiled his skill; no syl- 
Table can he shape on his lips. Her mighty orbit vaults like 
the fresh rairibow into the deep, but no archangel's wing was 
yet strong enough to follow it, and report of the return of 
the curve. But it also appears, that our actions are seconded 
and disposed to greater canclusions than we designed. We 
ate céeotted on every hand through life by spiritual agents, 
atid a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us, We cannot 
bandy words with nature, or deal with her as we deal with 
porsomis. If we mensure our individual forces against hers, 
we may easily {eel as if we were the sport of an insuper- 
able destiny. But if, instead of identifying ourselves with 
the work, we feel that the soul of the workman streams 
through us, we shall find the peace of the morning dwelling 
first in our hearts, atid the fathomless powers of gravity and 
chemistry, and, over them, of life, pre-existing within us in 
their Bighest form. 

‘The uneasiness which the thought of our helplessness in 
the chain of causes occasions ts, results from looking too 
much at one condition Of nature, namely, Motion, But the 
deng is never taken from the wheel. Whenever the tnpale 
exceeds, the Rest or Identity insinuates its 
All over the wide fields of earth grows the prunclla or selfs 
heal. After every foolish day we sleep off the fumes’ and 
furies of its hours; and though we arc always engaged with 
particulars, and often enslaved to them, we bring with us to 
every experiment the inmate universal laws. These, while 
they exist in the mind as ideas, stand around us in nature 
forever embodied, a present sanity to expose and cure the 
insanity of men. Our servitude to particulars betrays into a 
hundred foolish expectations. We anticipate a new era from 
the invention of a locomotive, or a balloon; the new engine 
brings with it the old checks. They say that by electro- 
magnetism, your salad shall be grown from the seed, whilst 
your fowl is roasting for dinner: it is a symbol of our 
modern aims and endeavors-—of our condensation and ac- 
celeration of objects: but nothing is gained; nature cannot 





fluence on the mind, of natural objects, whether inorganic or 

ized. Man imprisoned, man crystallized, man vegeta- 
tive, speaks to man impersonated, That power which does 
not respect quantity, which makes the whole and the particle 
its equal channel, delegates its smile to the morning, and 
distils its essence into every drop of rain. Every moment 
instructs, and every object: for wisdom is infused into every 
form, It has been poured into us as blood; it convulsed us 
as pain; it slid into us as pleasure; it enveloped us in dull, 
melancholy days, or in days of cheerful labor; we did not 
guess its essence, until atter a long time, 
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Walls Amphios piled The repobtican at home. 

'N dealing with the State, we ought to remember that its 

institutions are not aboriginal, though they existed be- 


Citizen: that every one of them was 
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the best they can. But the old statesman knows that society 
is Auld; there are no such roots and centres; but any particle 
may suddenly become the centre of the movement, and com 
pel the system to gyrate round it, as every man of strong 
will, like Pisistratus, or Cromwell, does for a time, and 
every man of truth, like Plato, or Paul, does forever. But 
politics rest on necessary foundations, and cannot be treated 
with levity. Republics abound in young civilians, who be» 
Jieve that the laws make the city, that grave modifications 
29 





but despotic, and will not be fooled or abated of any jot of 
her authority, by the pertest of her sons: and as fast as the 
public mind is opened to more intelligence, the code is seen 
to be brute and stammering. It speaks not articulately, aad 
must be made to. Meantime the education of the general 
mind never stops. The reveries of the true and simple are 
prophetic. What the tender poetic youth dreams, and prays, 
and paints tolay, but shuns the ridienle of saying aloud, 
shall presently be the resolutions of public bodies, then shall 
be carried as grievance and bill of rights through conflict 
and war, and then shall be triumphant law and establishment 
for o hundred years, until it gives place, in turn, to new 
Prayers and pictures. The history of the State sketches in 
coarse outline the progress of thought, and follows at a 
distance the delicacy of culture and of aspitation. 

‘The theory of polities, which has possessed the mind of 
men, and which they have expressed the best they could in 
their laws and in their revolutions, considers persons and 
Property as the two objects for whose protection government 
exists. Of persons, all have equal rights, in virtue of being 
identical in nature. This interest, of course, with its whole 
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power demands a democracy. Whilst the rights of all as 
persons are equal, in virtue of their agcess to reason, their 





by an officer on the frontiers, Inst the Midianites shall drive 
them off, and pays a tax to that end. Jacob has no flocks 
or herds, and no fear of the Midlanites, and pays no tax 
to the officer, It seemed fit that Laban and Jacob should 
have equal rights to clect the officer, who is to defend their 
persons, but that Laban and not Jacob, should elect the officer 
who is to guard the sheep and cattle, And, if question arise 
whether additional officers or watch-towers should be pro- 
yided, must not Laban and Isaac, and those who must sell 
part of their herds to buy protection for the rest, judge better 
of this, and with more right, than Jacob, who, because he is 
a youth and a traveller, eats their bread and not his own? 

In the earliest society the proprietors made their own 
wealth, and so long as it comes to the owners in the direct 
way, no other opinion would arise in any equitable com- 
munity, than that property should make the law for prop- 
erty, and persons the law for persons. 

But property passes through donation or inheritance to 
those who do not create it, Gift, in one ease, makes it as 
really the new owner's, as labor made it the first owner's: 
jn the other case, of patrimony, the law makes an owner- 
ship, which will be valid in cach man’s view according to the 
estimate which he sets on the public tranquillity. 

Tt was not, however, found easy to embody the readily ad- 
natted principle, that property should make law for property, 
and persons for persons: since persons and property mixed 
themselves in every transaction, At last it seems settled, 
that the rightful distinction was, that the proprietors should 
have more elective franchise than non-proprietors, on the 
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fluence on persons deteriorating and degrading; that truly, 
the only interest for the consideration of the State, is 
sons; that property will always follow persons; that the high- 
est end of government is the culture of men: and if men 
can be educated, the institutions will share their improve- 
ment, and the moral sentiment will write the law of the land. 
If it be not easy to settle the equity of this question, the 
peril is less when we take note of our natural defences, We 
are kept by better guards than the vigilance of such magis- 
trates as we commonly clect. Society always consists, in 
greatest part, of yome and foolish persons, ‘The old, who 
have seen through the hypocrisy of courts and statesmen, 
die, and leave no wisdom to their sons. They believe their 
own newspaper, as their fathers did at their age. With such 
an ignorant and deccivable majority, States would soon run 
to ruin, but that there are limitations beyond which the folly 
and ambition of governors cannot go. Things have their 
Jaws, as well as men; and things refuse to be trifled with. 
Property will be protected. Corn will not grow, unless it is 
planted and manured; but the farmer will not plant or hoe 
it, unless the chances are a hundred to one, that he will cut 
and harvest it, Under any forms, persons and property must 
and will have their just sway. They exert their power, as 
steadily as matter its attraction. Cover up a pound of earth 
never so cunningly, divide and subdivide ra melt it to liquid, 
convert it to gas; it will always weigh a pound: it will al- 
‘wnys attract and resist other matter, by the full virtue of 
one pound weight;—and the attributes of a person, his wit 
and his moral energy, will exercise, under any law or extin= 
guishing tyranny, their proper force—if not overtly, then 
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‘The boundaries of personal influence it is impossible to 
fix, as persons are ‘of moral or supernatural force, 
‘Under the dominion of an idea, which possesses the minds 
of multitudes, as civil freedom, or the religious sentiment, 
the powers of persons are no longer subjects of calculation, 
‘A nation of men unanimously bent on freedom, or conquest, 
can easily confound the arithmetic of statists, and achieve 
extravagant actions, out of all proportion to their means; as, 
the Greeks, the Saracens, the Swiss, the Americans, and the 
French have done, 

In like manner, to every particle of property belongs its 
own attraction, A cent is the representative of a certain 
quantity of corn or other commodity. Its value is in the 
necessities of the animal man, It is so much warmth, so 
much bread, so much water, so much land. The law may do 
what it will with the owner of property, its just power will 
still attach to the cent. The law may in a mad freak say, 
that all shall have power except the owners of property; they 
shall have no vote, Nevertheless, by a higher law, the prop- 
erty will, year after year, write every statute that respects 
property, The non-proprietor will be the scribe of the pro- 
prietor, What the owners wish to do, the whole power of 
property will do, either through the law, or else in defiance 
of it. Of course, I speak of all the property, Cane as 
the great estates. When the rich are outvoted, as frequen 
happens, it is the joint treasury of the poor which eed 
thelr accumulations. Every man owns something, if it ix 
only a cow, or a wheelbarrow, or his arms, and so has that 
Property to dispose of, 

The same necessity which secures the rights of person and 
property against the malignity or folly of the magistrate, 
fletermines the form and methods of governing, which are 
proper to each nation, and to its habit of thought, and nowise 
transferable to other states of society. In this country, we 
are very vain of our political institutions, which are singular 
in this, that they sprung, within the memory of Ji =e men, 
from the character and condition of the people, which they 
still express with sufficient fidelity-—and we ostentatiously 
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i aa gpa esha She he They are not better, 
it only fitter for us. We may be wise in asserting the ad- 
vantage in modern times of the democratic form, but to other 
states of society, in which religion consecrated the mon- 
archical, that and not this was expedient, Democracy is 
better for us, because the religious sentiment of the present 
time accords better with it, Born democrats, we are nowise 
qualified to judge of monarchy, which, to our fathers living 
in the monarchical idea, was also relatively right. But our 
institutions, though in coincidence with the spirit of the 
lave not any exemption from the bale ra defects whi 
have discredited other forms. Every actual State is cor= 
rupt. Good men must not obey the laws too well, What 
satire on government can equal the severity of censure con- 
veyed in the word politic, which now for ages has signified 
cunning, intimating that the State is a trick? 

The same benign necessity and the same practical abuse 
appear in the parties into which each State divides itself 
of opponents and defenders of the administration of the 
government. Parties are also founded on instincts, and. 
better guides to their own humble aims than the sagacity of 
their leaders. They have nothing perverse in their origin, but 
rudely mark some real and lasting relation, We might as 
wisely reprove the east wind, or the frost, aa a political party, 
whose members, for the most part, could give no account 
of their moan, ‘but stand for the defence A those interests 
in which they find themselves. Our quarrel with them be- 
gins, when they quit this deep natural ae at the Hee 
of some leader, and, obeying personal considerations, 
themsclycs into the maintenance and defence ies pati no- 
wise belonging to their system. A party is perpetually cor= 
rupted Aid personality, Whilst we absolve the association 
from dishonesty, we cannot extend the same character to 
their leaders. They reap the rewards of the docility and 
zeal of the masses ‘which they direct. Ordinarily, our parties 
are parties of circumstance, and not of principle; as, the 
planting interest in conflict with the commercial; the party 
of capitalists, and that of operatives; partics which are iden- 
tical in their moral character, and which can easily change 
ground with each other, in the support of many of their reas- 
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so-called popular party propose to him as reptesentatives of 
these liberalities. They have not at heart the ends which 


arts, nor foster religion, nor establish schools, nor encour- 
age scence, nor emancipate the slave, nor befriend the poor, 
or the Indian, or the immigrant. From neither party, when 
in power, has the world any benefit to expect in sclence, art. 
or bumanity, at all commensurate with the resources of the 


nation, 

I do not for these defects despair of our republic, We are 
not at the mercy of any waves of chance. In the strife of 
ferocious parties, human nature always finds itself cherished, 
as the children of the conviets at Botany Bay are found to 
have as healthy a moral sentiment as other children, Citi- 
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zens of feudal states are alarmed at our democratic 
tions lapsing into anarchy; and the older and more caut 
among ourselves are learning from Europeans to look 
some terror at our turbulent freedom, It is said that in 
license of construing the Constitution and in the despoti 
‘of public opinion, we have no anchor; and one foreign 
server thinks he has found the safeguard in the 

Marriage among us; and another thinks he has found it 
our Calvinism, Fisher Ames expressed the popular security 
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bottom; whilst a republic is a raft, which would Aes sink, 
but then your fect are always in water.” No forms can 
have any dangerous importance, whilst we are befriended 
by the laws of things. It makes no difference how many 
tons weight of atmosphere presses on our heads, so long 
as the same pressure resists it within the lungs. Augment 
the mass a thousand fold, it cannot begin to crush us, a8 
Jong as reaction is equal to action, The fact of two poles, 
of two forces, centripetal and centrifugal, is universal, and 
each force by its own activity develops the other, Wild 
liberty develops iron conscience, Want of liberty, by 
strengthening Jaw and decorum, stupefies conscience. 
“Lynch-law ” prevails only where there is greater hardihood 
and self-subsistency in the leaders. A mob cannot be a per= 
manency: everybody's interest requires that it should not 
exist, and only justice satisfies all. 

‘We must trust infinitely to the beneficent necessity which 
shines through all laws. Human nature expresses itself in 
them as characteristically as in statues, or songs, or 
roads, and an abstract of the codes of nations would be a 
transcript of the common conscience. Governments have 
their origin in the moral identity of men. Reason for one 
is seen to be reason for another, and for every other. There 
is a middle measure which satisfies all parties, be they never 
80 many, or so resolute for their own. Every man finds a 
sanction for his simplest claims and deeds in decisions of his 
own mind, which he calls Truth and Holiness, In these 
decisions all the citizens find a perfect agreement, and only 


in these; not in what is good to eat, good to wear, good use 
of time, or what amount of land, or of public aid, each is 
entitled to claim. This truth and justice men presently en- 
deavor to make application of, to the measuring of land, the 
apportionment of service, the protection of life and property. 
Their first endeavors, no doubt, are very awkward. Yet ab- 
solute right is the first governor; or, every government is 
an impure theocracy. The idea, after which each community 
is aiming to make and mend its law, is, the will of the wise 
man. The wise man, it cannot find in nature, and it makes 
awkward but earnest efforts to secure his government by 
contrivance; as, by causing the entire people to give their 
voices on every measure; or, by a double choice to get the 
representation of the whole; or, by a selection of the best 
citizens; or, to secure the advantages of efficiency and in- 
ternal peace, by confiding the government to one, who may 
himself select his agents. All forms of government symbolize 
an immortal government, common to all dynasties and in- 
dependent of numbers, perfect where two men exist, perfect 
where there is only one man. 

Every man's nature is a sufficient advertisement to him of 
the character of his fellows. My right and my wrong, is 
their right and their wrong. Whilst I do what is fit for me, 
and abstain from what is unfit, my neighbor and I shall often 
agree in our means, and work together for a time to one 
end. But whenever I find my dominion over myself not suf- 
ficient for me, ond undertake the direction of him also, I over- 
step the truth, and come into false relations to him. I may 
have so much more skill or strength than he, that he cannot 
express adequately his sense of wrong, but it is a lic, and 
hurts like a lie both him and me. Love and nature cannot 
maintain the assumption; it must be executed by a practical 
lie, namely, by force. This undertaking for another, is the 
blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the governments 
of the world. It is the same thing in numbers, as in a 
pair, only not quite so intelligible. [ can see well enough 
& great difference between my setting myself down to a 
self-control, and my going to make somebody else act after 
my views: but when a quarter of the human race assume 
to tell me what I must do, I may be too much disturbed by, 
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beside private ones. For, any laws but those which 
make for themselves, are laughable. If I put myself in 
bot lea ome Lor aha pes borane and see 
things are dhus or thus, that perception is law for him 
me. We are both there, both act. Bat if, without it 
him into the thought, I look over into his and 
how it is with him, ordain this or that, he will never 
me, This is the history of governments—one man 
something which is to bind another. A man who cannot be 
inted with me, taxes me; looking from afar at me, or 
that a part of my labor shall go to this or that whim- 
sical end, not as I, but as he happens to fancy. Behold the 
consequence, Of all debts, men are least willing to the 
taxes. ore hoor inked Lad 
they think they get their money's worth, except for these, 
Hence, the less government we have, the Detter,—the 
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wise man, of whom the existing government, is, it must be 
owned, but a shabby imitation, That which all things tend 
to educe, which freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, 
0 to form and deliver, is character; that is the end of nature, 
to reach unto this coronation, of her king. To educate the 
wise man, the State exists; and with the appearance of the 
wise man, the State expires, The appearance of character 
makes the State unnecessary. The wise man is the State. 
He needs no army, fort, or navy,—he loves men too well; 
ll el mid bt friends to him; 20 

ground, no favorable circumstance. He needs no 
ira. oe: he has not done thinking; no church, for he is 
2 prophet; no statute book, for he is the law-giver; no money, 
for he is value; no road, for he is at home where he is; no 
experience, for the life of the creator shoots through him and 
looks from his eyes. He has no personal friends, for he who 
has the spell to draw the prayer and piety of all men unto him, 
needs not husband and educate a few, to share with him a 








aT 
yet Malthus and Ricardo quite omit it; the An- 
neal ister is sifent; in the Conversations’ Lexicon, it is 





confession of this divinity; and successes in those fields are 
the poor amends, the fig-leaf with which the shamed soul at- 


due from us that we are impatient to show some petty talent 
as 4 substitute for worth. We are haunted by a conscience 
of this right to grandeur of character, and are false to it. 
‘of us has some talent, can do somewhat useful, or 
graceful, or formidable, or amusing, or lucrative. That we 
do, as an apology to others and to ourselves, for not reach+ 
ing the mark of a good and cqual life. But it does not 
satisfy us, whilst we thrust it on the notice of our companions. 
It may throw dust in their eyes, but doss not smooth our own 
brow, or give us the tranquillity of the strong when we walk 
abroad. We do penance as we go. Our talent is a sort 
of expiation, and we are constrained to reflect on our splendid 
‘moment, with a certain humiliation, as somewhat too fine, 
and not as one act of many acts, a fair expression of our 
permanent energy. Most persons of ability mect in society 
‘with a kind of tacit appeal. Each seems to say, “I am not 
all bere.” Senators and presidents have climbed so 
with pain enough, not because they think the place specially 
wn ibereg but as an apology for real worth, and to vindicate 
in our eyes. This conspicuous chair js their 
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compensation to wlio for of a cold, hard 
fier ges class 


of 
oc entea ico Solos t eechenbs ee cree 
they must or crawl. If a man himself so rich-natured 
that he could enter into strict relations with the best persons, 
and make life serene around him by the dignity and sweetness 
of his behavior, could he afford to circumvent the favor of 


pompous, as those of a politician? Surely nobody would be 
a charlatan, who could afford to be sincere. 

‘The tendencies of the times favor the idea of self-govern- 
ment, and leave the individual, for all code, to the rewards 
and penalties of his own constitution, which petit with 
energy than we believe, whilst we depend on artifi 
straints. The movement in this direction has been 
marked in modern history, Much has been blind and 
creditable, but the nature of the revolution is not affected 
by the vices of the revolters; for this is a purely moral force. 
Tt was never adopted by any party in history, neither can 
be. It separates the individual from all party, and unites 
him, at the same time, to the race. It promises a recognition 
of higher rights than those of personal freedom, or the sectir- 
ity of property. 2, sion origi fo be: explore to be 
trusted, to be loved, to be revered, The power of love, 
the basis of a State, has never been tried. We must not im- 
agine that all things are lapsing into confusion, if every 
tender protestant be not compelled to bear his part in certain 
social conventions: nor doubt that roads can be built, letters 
carried, and the fruit of labor secured, when the govern- 
ment of force is at an end, Are our methods now so excel- 
lent that all competition is hopeless? Could not a nation 
of friends even devise better ways? On the other hand, let 
not the most conservative and timid fear anything from a 
premature surrender of the bayonet, and the system of force, 
For, according to the order of nature, which is quite su~ 
perior to our will, it stands thus; there will always be a 
government of force, where men are selfish; and when they 
ate pure enongh to abjure the code of force, they will be 
wise enough to sce how these public ends of the post-office, of 
the highway, of commerce, and the exchange of property, 
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of museums and libraries, of institutions of art and science, 
can be answered. 
We live in a very low state of the world, and pay unwilling 
to governments on force. There is not, 
among the most religious and instructed men of the most 
religious and civil nations, a reliance on the moral sentiment, 
and 2 sufficient belief in the unity of things to persuade them 
that socicty can be maintained without artificial restraints, 
as well as the solar system; or that the private citizen might 
be reasonable, and a good neighbor, without the hint-of a 
jail or 2 confiscation. What is strange too, there never was 
in any man sufficient faith in the power of rectitude, to in- 
spire him with the broad design of renovating the State on 
the principle of right and love. All those who have pretended 
this design, have been partial reformers, and have admitted 
in some manner the supremacy of the bad State. I do not 
call to mind a single human being who has steadily denied 
the authority of the laws, on the simple ground of his own 
moral nature. Such designs, full of genius and full of fate 
as they are, are not entertained except avowedly as air- 
pictures. If the individual who exhibits them, dare to think 
them practicable, he disgusts scholars and churchmen; and 
men af talent, and women of superior sentiments, cannot hide 
their contempt. Not the less docs nature continue to fill 
the heart of youth with suggestions of this enthusiasm, and 
there sre now men—if indeed I can speak in the plural 
number,—more exactly, I will say, I have just been convers- 
ing with one man, to wham no weight of adverse experience 
will make it for a moment appear impossible, that thousands 
of human beings might exercise towards each other the 
grandest and simplest sentiments, as well as a knot of friends, 
or a pair of lovers. 
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‘A LECTURE READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY IN AMORY HALL 
‘ON SUNDAY, Manet 3, 1844. 


HQEVER has had opportunity of acquaintance 

with society in New England during the last 

twenty-five years, with those middle and with 
those leading sections that may constitute any just repre- 
sentation of the character and aim of the community, will 
have been struck with the great activity of thougiit and 
experimenting. His attention must be commanded by the 
signs that the Church or religious party is falling from 
the church nominal, and is appearing in temperance and 
non-tesistance societies, in movements of abolitionists and 
of socialists, and in very significant assemblies, called Sab- 
bath and Bible Conventions—composed of ultraists, of seck- 
‘ers, of all the soul of the soldiery of dissent, and meeting 
‘to call in question the authority of the Sabbath, of the 
priesthood, and of the church, In these movements nothing 
was more remarkable than the discontent they begot in the 
movers. The spirit of protest and of detachment drove the 
members of these Conventions to bear testimony against the 
church, and immediately afterward to declare their dis 
content with these Conventions, their independence of their 
colleagues, and their impatience of the methods whereby 
they were working. They defied each other, like a congress 
of kings, each of whom had a realm to rule, and a way of his 
own that made concert unprofitable. What a fertility of 
Projects for the salvation of the world! One apostle 
thought all men should go to farming; and another, that no 
man should buy of sell; that the use of money was the 
cardinal evil; another, that the mischief was in our diet, 
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that we eat and drink damnation. These made unleavened 
bread, and were foes to the death to fermentation. It was 
in vain urged by the housewife, that God made yeast as well 
as dough, and loves fermentation just as dearly as he loves 
vegetation; that fermentation develops the saccharine cle~ 
ment in the grain and makes it more palatable and more 
digestible. No; they wish the pure wheat, and will die but 
it shall not ferment. Stop, dear nature, these incessant 
advances of thine; let us scotch these ever-rolling wheels! 
Others attacked the system of agriculture, the use of ani- 
mal manures in farming, and the tyranny of man over brute 
nature; these abuses polluted his food. The ox must be 
taken from the plow and the horse from the cart, the hun- 
dred acres of the farm must be spaded, and the man must 
walk wherever boats and locomotives will not carry bia, 
Even the insect world was to be defended—that had been 
too long neglected, and a society for the protection of 
ground-worms, slugs, and mosquitoes was to be incorporated 
without delay. With these appeared the adepts of homa- 
opathy, of hydropathy, of mesmerism, of phrenology and 
their wonderful theories of the Christian miracles! Others 
assailed particular vocations, as that of the lawyer, that of 
the merchant, of the manufacturer, of the clergyman, of the 
scholar. Others attacked the institution of marriage, as the 
fountain of social evils, Others devoted themselves to the 
worrying of churches and meetings for public worship; and 
the fertile forms of antinomianism among the elder puritans 
acemed to have their match in the plenty of the new harvest 
of reform. 

With this din of opinion and debate, there was a keener 
scrutiny of institutions and domestic life than any ve had 
known, there was sincere protesting against existing evils, 
there were changes of employment dictated by conscience, 
No doubt, there was plentiful vaporing, and cases of back 
sliding might occur, But in each of these movements 
emerged a good result, a tendency to the adoption of sim- 
pler methods, and an assertion of the sufficiency of the 
private man, Thus it was directly in the spirit and genius 
of the age, what happened in one instance, when a church 
censured and threatened to excommunicate one of its 





members on account of the somewhat hostile part to the 
church which his conscience led him to take in the anti- 
slavery business; the threatened individual immediately 
excommunicated the church in a public and formal process. 
This has been several times repeated: it was excellent when 
it was done the first time, but, of course, loses all value when 
it is copied. Every project in the history of reform, no 

if it good when it is the 
dictate of man’s genius and constitution, but very dull and 
suspicious when adopted from another. It is right and beau- 
tiful in any man to say: “I will take this coat, or this book, 
or this measure of corn of yours"—in whom we sec the 
act to be original, and to flow from the whole spirit and 
faith of him; for then that taking will have a giving as free 
and divine; but we are very easily disposed to resist the 
same generosity of speech, when we miss originality and 
truth to character in it. 

There was in all the practical activities of New England, 
for the last quarter of a century, a gradual withdrawal of 
tender consciences from the social organization. There is 
observable throughout, the contest between mechanical and 
spiritual methods, but with a steady tendency of the thoughtful 
and virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance on spiritual facts. 

In politics, for example, it is easy to see the progress of 
dissent. The country is full of rebellion; the country is 
full of kings. Hands off! let there be no control and no 
interference in the administration of the affairs of this king- 
dom of me. Hence the growth of the doctrine and of the 
party of Free Trade, and the willingness to try that experi- 
ment, in the face of what appear incontestable facta. I con- 
fess the motto of the Globe newspaper is so attractive to me 
that I can seldom find much appetite to read what is below 
it in its columns, “The world is governed too much.” So 
the country is frequently affording solitary examples of re 
sistance to the government, solitary nullifiers, who throw 
themselves on their reserved rights: nay, who have reserved 
all their rights; who reply to the assessor, and to the clerk 
of court, that they do not know the State; and embarrass the 
courts of law, by non-juring, and the commander-in-chief of 
the militia, by non-resistance, 
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‘The same ditposition to scrutiny and 
civil, festive, ntighborly, and domestic 
prying, conscientious criticism broke out in 
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tions between men; inasmuch as 1 am prone 
relieved of any responsibility to behave wel 
that person whom I pay with money, where: 
that commodity, I should be put on my good 
companies, and man would be a benefactor to man, as 
himself his only certificate that he had a right to those 
and services which each ask of the other. Am I 
protected a person? Is there not a wide disparity bet 
lot of me and the lot of thee, my poor brother, 
sister? Am FT not defrauded of my best culture in 
Of those gymnastics which manual labor and the emergencies 
of poverty constitute? I find nothing liealthful or exalting 
in the smooth conventions of society; I do not like the close 
aif of saloons. I begin to suspect myself to be a prisoner, 
though treated with all this courtesy and luxury, I pay a 
destructive tax in my conformity. 


at 
pil 


3d 
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plained that an education to things was not given, We are 
students of words: we are shut up in schools, and colleges, 
and récitation-rooms, for ten or fifteen years, and come out 
at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, and do not 
know a thing. We cannot use our hands, or our legs, of our 
eyes, or our arms, We do not know an edible root in the 
woods, we cannot tell our course by the stars, nor the hour 
of day by the sun. It is well if we can swim and skate. We 
are afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a snake, of a 
spider. The Roman rule was, to teach a boy nothing that 
he could not Jearm standing, The old English rule was, “ All 
summer in the fields, and all winter in the study.” And it 
seems as if a man should Icarn to plant, or to fish or to hunt, 


painful to his friends and fellow men. The lessons of science 
should be experimental also. The sight of the planet through 
@ telescope is worth all the course on astronomy: the shode 


fico on our scholastic deveticn te ded 


(say two centuries ago), Latin and Greek had a strict rela- 
tion to all the science and culture there was in Europe, and 
the Mathematics had a momentary importance at some era of 
activity in physical science, These things became stereotyped 
as education, as the manner of men is, But the Good Spirit 
never cared for the colleges, and though all men and boys 
were now drilled in Latin, Greck, and Mathematica, it had 
qitite left these shells high and dry on the beach, and was 
now creating and feeding other matters at other ends of the 
workd, But in a hundred high schools and colleges this war- 
fare against common sense still goes on. Four, or six, or ten 
years, the pupil is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon as he 
leaves the University, as it is ludicrously called, he shuts 
those books for the last time, Some thousands of young men 
are graduated at our colleges in this country every year, and 
the persons who at forty years still read Greek can all be 
counted on your hand. I never met with ten, Four or five 
persons I have seen who read Plato. 

But is not this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should be directed in its best years on studies which 
Jead to nothing? What was the consequence? Some intell!- 
gent person said or thought: “Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure with, and not words of reason? If the 
physician, the lawyer, the divine, never use it to come at 
their ends, I need never learn it to come at mine. Confuring 
is gone out of fashion, and I will omit this conjugating a 
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straight to affairs.” So they jumped the Greek and Latis, 
a agen pl cates strat To the as- 
toni: 1 


the petulance and all the puerility, the wish, namely, to cast 
aside the superfluous and arrive at short methods, urged, a8 
T suppose, by an intuition that the human spirit is equa! to 


the indication of growing trust in the private, self ed 
powers of the individual: to be the. affirmative principle of 
the recent philosophy ; and that it is feeling its own 
truth and is reaching forward at this very hour to the hap- 
plest conclusions, I readily concede that in this, as in every 
period of intellectual activity, there has been a noise of denial 
and protest; much was to be resisted, much was to be got rid 
of by thase who were reared in the old, before they could 
begin to affirm and to construct. Many a reformer perishes 
in his removal of rubbish—and that makes the offensivencss 
of the class. They are partial; they are not equal to the 
work they pretend. They lose their way; in the assault on 
the kingdom of darkness, they expend all their energy on 
some accidental evil, and Jose their sanity and power of bene- 
fit, It is of little moment that one or two or twenty errors 
of our social system be corrected, but of much that the man 
be in his i 

The cri and attack on institutions which we have 
witnessed has made one thing plain, that society gains noth- 
ing while a man, not himself renovated, attempts to renovate 
things around him; he has become tediously good in some 
particular, but negligent or narrow in the rest; and hypocrisy 
and vanity are often the disgusting result. 

It is handsomer to remain in the establishment better 
than the establishment, and conduct that in the best man- 








Do not be so vain of your one Serene 
there is only one? Alas my good frien 
Freeney ne ee tatters hee ay tir site All ovr 
things are right and wrong together. The wave of evil 
washes all our instittions alike. Do you complain of our 
Marriage? Our marriage is no worse than our education, 
our diet, our trade, our social customs. Do you complain 
of the laws of Property? It is a pedantry to give such im- 
portance to them. Can we not play the game of life with 
these counters as well as with those, in the institution of 
Property as well as out of it? Let into it the new and re- 
newing principle of love, and property will be universality. 
No one gives the impression of superiority to the institution, 
which he must give who will reform it. It makes no dif- 
ference what you say, you must make me feel that you are 
aloof from it, by your natural and supernatural advantages, 
do easily sce to the end of it—do see how man can do with- 
out it, Now all men are on one side. No man deserves 
to be heard against property. Only Love, only an Idea, 
is against property, as we hold it. 

I cannot afford to be irritable and captious, nor waste all 
my time in attacks. If I should go out of church whenever 
T hear a false statement, I could never stay there five minutes. 
But why come out? The street is as false as the church, 
and when I get to my house, or to my manners, or to my 
speech, I have not got away from the lie, When we sec 
an cager assailant of one of these wrongs, & special re- 
former, we feel like asking him, What right have you, sir, 
to your one virtue? Is virtue piecemeal? This is a jewel 
amid the rags of a beggar. 

In another way the right will be vindicated. In the midst 
of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of false churches, 
alike in one place and in another—wherever, namely, a just 
and heroic soul finds itself, there It will do what is next at 
hand, and by the new quality of character it shall put forth, 
it shall abrogate that old condition, law or school in which 
it stands, before the law of its own mind. 

Ui partiality was one fault of the movement party, the 
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other defect was their reliance on Association. Doubts 
a8 those I have intimated drove many good pérsons to 
thé questions of social reform. But the revolt 
spirit of commerce, the spirit of Leech and 

erate abuses of cities, did not appear possible to indi 
and to do battle inst numbers, they armed themselves 
numbers, and cbricert, they relied on new concert. 

Following or advancing beyond the ideas of Sit 
of Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have 
been formed in Massachusetts on kindred plans, and 
more in the coutitry at They aim to give every 
ber a share fh the mantial labor, and to give an equal reward 
to labor ard to talent; and to unite a liberal culture with 
ai education to labor. The scheme offers, by the 
of associated labor and expense, to make every member rich, 
om the same amount of property that in separate families 
‘would leave every mémber poor, These new 
are composed of men and women of superior talents and 
sentiments; yet it may casily be questioned whether suck 
@ community will draw, except in its beginnings, the able 
and the good; whether those who have energy will hot pre 
fer their chance of superiority and power in the world to te 
humble certainties of the Association: whether stich a re- 
treat does not promise to become an asylum to those who 
have tried and failed, rather than a field to the strong; 
and whether the membets will not necessarily be fractions 
of men, because each finds that he cannot enter it without 
some compromise. Friendship and association are very fine 
things, and a grand phalanx of the best of the hurnan face, 
banded for some catholic object. Yes, excellent, but re 
member that no socitty can ever be so large 48 oné tnan, 
He, in his friendship, in his natural and miomentary asso- 
cintions, doubles or multiplies himself, but in the hour in 
which he mortgages himself to two or ten or twenty, he 
dwarfs himself below the stattite of one. 

But the men of less faith could not thus believe, and 
to such, concert appears the able specific of strength. T = 
failed, and you have failed, but pertaps together we shall 
not fail. Our housekeeping fs not satisfactory to us, but per 
hhaps a phalanx, a Community, might be. Matty of us have 
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differed in opinion, and we could find no man who could 
make the truth plain, bat possibly a college or an ecclesias~ 
tical council might. I have not been able either to 

my brother, or to prevail on myself, to disuse the or the 
Potation of brandy, but perhaps a pledge of total abstinence 
might effectually restrain us. The candidate my party votes 
for is uot to be trnoted with a dollar, but be will be bocest 
in the Senate, for we can bring public opinion to bear on 
him. Thus concert was the specific in all cases, But con- 
cert is neither better nor worse, neither more nor less potent 
than individual force, All the men in the world cannot make 
4 statue walk and speak, cannot make a drop of blood, or a 
‘lade of grass, any more than one man can, But let there 
be one man, let there be truth in two men, in ten men, then 
is cancert for the first time possible, because the force which 
moves the world is a mew quality, and can never be furnished 
‘by adding whatever quantities of a different kind, What is 
the use of the concert of the false and the disumited? There 
¢an be no concert in two where there is no concert in one, 
When the individual is not individual, but is dual; when his 
thoughts look one way and his actions another; when his 
faith is traversed by his habits, when his will, enlightened 
by reason, is warped by his sense; when with one hand he 
tows, and with the other backs water, what concert cam be? 

T do not wonder at the interest these projects inspire. The 
to the idea of union, and these experiments 
is thinking of. It is and will be magic, Men 
will live and communicate, and plow, and reap, and govern, 
as by ackied ethereal power, when once they are united, as 

in a celebrated experiment; by expiration and respiration 
exactly together, four persons lift a heavy man from the 
frome by te lita finger only, and without sense of weight, 
But this union must be inward and not one of the covenants, 
and fs to be reached by a reverse of the methods they use, 
‘The union is only perfect when all the uniters are isolated, 
It is the union of friends who five in different streets or 
towns, Each man, if he attempts to join himself to others, 
is on all sides cramped and diminished of his proportion, 
and the stricter the union the smaller and the more pitiful 
he is. But leave him alone to recognize in every hour and 
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Tn alluding just now to our system of ed kc 
of the deadness of ite details. But it is open to graver criti- 
cism than the palsy of its members, it is a system of despair. 


ple, who make up society, are organic, and a 

ital of incurables. A man of good sense but of little 
faith, whose compassion seemed to lead him to church as 
often as he went there, said to me “that he liked to have 
concerts, and fairs, and churches and other public amuse 
ments go on.” I afraid the remark is too honest, and 
comes from the same origin as the maxim of the tyrant, 
“I£ you would rule the world quietly, you must keep it 
amused.” TI notice, too, that the ground on which eminent 
public servants urge the claims of popular education is fear: 
“This country is filling up with thousands and millions of 
voters, and you must educate them to keep them from our 
throats.” We do not believe that any education, any system 
‘of philosophy, any influence of genius, will ever give 
of insight to a superficial mind. Having settled ourselves 
into this infidelity, our skill is expended to procure allevia- 
fions, diversion, opiates, We adorn the victim with manual 
skill, his tongue with languages, his body with inoffensive and 

ly manners. So have we cunningly hid the tragedy of 
limitation and inner death we cannot avert. Is it strange that 
Society should be devoured by a secret melancholy, which 
breaks through all its smiles and all its gayety and games? 





But even one step further our infidelity has gone. ‘Tt ap- 
pears that some doubt is felt by good and wise men whether 
phere real ate Ahi tayo erg clade 

culture of the mind in those disciplines to which we give 
the name of education. Unhappily, too, the doubt comes 
from scholars, from persons who have tried these methods. 
In their experience, the scholar was nat raised by the sacred 
thoughts which he dwelt, but used them to selfish ends. 
He was pate fe person and became a showman, turning 
his gifts to a marketable use and not to his own sustenance 
and growth. It was found that the intellect could be in- 
dependently developed, that is, in separation from the man, 
as any single organ can be invigorated, and the result was 
monstrous. A canine appetite for knowledge was generated, 
which must still be fed, but was never satisfied, and this 
knowledge not being directed on action, mever took the 
character of substantial, humane truth, blessing those whom: 
it entered. It gave the scholar certain powers of expression, 
the power of speech, the power of poetry, of literary art, but 
it did not bring him to peace, or to beneficence, 

When the literary class betray a destitution of faith, it is 
not strange that society should be disheartened and sen- 
sualized by unbelief. What remedy? Life must be lived 
on a higher plane. We must go up to a higher platform, 
to which we are always invited to ascend, there the whole 
aspect of things changes, I resist the skepticism of our 
education, and of our educated men. I do not believe that 
the differences of opinion and character in men are organic. 
I do not recognize, beside the class of the good and the 
wise, a permanent class of skeptics, or a class of conserva~ 
tives, or of malignants, or of materislists. I do not believe 
in two classes, You remember the story of the poor woman 
who importuned King Philip of Macedon to grant her justice, 
which Philip refused; the woman exclaimed, “I appeal;” 
the king, astonished, asked to whom she appealed: the woman 
replied, “ from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” The text will 
suit me very well. I believe not in two classes of men, but 
in man in two moods—in Philip drunk and Philip sober. 
I think, according to the good-hearted word of Plato, “ Un- 
willingly the soul is deprived of truth.” Iron conservative, 
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how mean they look, though the praises of the world attend 
them. From the triumphs of his art, he turns with desire 
to this greater defeat. Let those admire who will. With 


hands have ever done, 

Well, we are all children of genius, the children of virtue, 
and feel their inspirations in our happier hours. Is not 
every man sometimes @ radical in politics? Men are 
conservatives when they are cast vigorous, or when they 
are most luxurious. They are conservatives after dinner, 
or before taking their rest; when they are sick or aged; in 
the morming, or when their intellect or their conscience 
“have been aroused; when they hear music or when they 
read poetry they are radicals. In the circle of the rankest 
tories that could be collected in England, Old or New, let 
‘a powerful and stimulating intellect, a man of it heart 
and mind act on them, and very quickly these frozen con- 
servators will yield to the friendly influence, these hopeless 
will begin to hope, these haters will begin to love, these 
immovable statues will begin to spin and revolve. T can- 
not help recalling the fine anecdote which Warton relates 
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as 
of Rishop Berkeley, when he was preparing to leave Ehg- 
land with his plan of planting the gospel among the Amer- 
icin savages. “Lord Bathurst told me that the menibers 
of the Scritierus Club being met at his house at dinner, they 
fgteed to rally Berkeley, who was also his guest, on his 
scheme at Berinudas. Berkeley, having listenetl to the 


with earnestness, exclaiming: ‘Let us set out with 


truth for their own, It is a foolish cowardice which keeps 
us from trusting them, and speaking to them rude truth, 
They resent your honesty for an instant, they will thank 
you for it always. What is it we heartily wish of each 
other? Is it to be pleased and flattered? No, but to be con- 
victed and exposed, to be shanied out of our nonsense of 
fall kinds, and made men of, instead of ghosts and phantoms, 
We are weary of gliding ghost-like through the world, 
which is itself so slight and unreal. We crave a sense of 
reality, though it come in strokes of pain. 1 explain so— 
by this manlike love of truth—those excesses and erfors 
into which souls of great vigor, but not equal insight, often 
fall. They fcel the poverty at the bottom of all the seeming 
affiuence of the world. They know the speed with which 
they come straight through the thin masquerade, and con- 
ceive a disgust at the ihdigence of nature: Roussea, Mira- 
beaw, Charles Fox, Napoleon, Byron—and 1 could easily 
add names nearer home, of raging riders, who drive bined 
steeds 36 hari in the violence of living to forget its ifh 
they would know the worst, and tread the floors of helt 
The heroes of ancient and modefn fame, Cimon, Themis- 
tocles, Alcibiades, Alexander, Cesar, have treated life and 
fortune as a game to be well and skilfully played, but the 
stake not to fans valued, but that any time, it could be 
held as a trifle light as air, and thrown up. Catsar, just bes 
fore the battle of Pharsalia, discoursts with the Egyptian 
priest concerning the fountains of the Nile, and offers to 
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‘Having raised 

equality with class after class, of 

liye well, he still finds certain others, before whom he 
cannot possess himself, because they hare somewhat fairer, 
somewhat somewhat purer, which extorts homage 
of him. Is his ambition pure? then will his laurels and his 
possessions seem worthless; instead of avoidi 

who make his fine gold dim, he will cast all behind him, 
and seek their society only, woo and embrace this his hu- 
miliation and mortification, until he shall know why hie 
eye sinks, his voice is husky, and his brilliant talents are 
paralyzed in this presence. He is sure that the soul which 
gives the lie to all things will tell none. 

will not mislead him. If it cannot carry itself as it ought, 
high and unmatchable in the presence of any man, if the 
secret oracles whose whisper makes the swectness and 
dignity of his life, do here withdraw and accompany him 
no longer, it is time to undervalue what he has valued, 
to dispossess himself of what he has acquired, and with 
Cesar to take in his hand the army, the empire, and Cleo- 
patra, and say: “AM these will I relinquish, if you will 
show me the fountains of the Nile.” Dear to us are those 
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tenis te flow through them, We desire to be 
made great, we desire to be touched with that fire which 


shall comnrand this ice to stream, and make our existence 


HT 


id of the slave, or friend of the poor, or of the race, 


a benefit. If, therefore, we start objections to your project, 


Of 


omderstand well, that it is because we wish to drive you to 


drive us into your measures. We wish to hear ourselves 
confuted. We are haunted with a belief that you have a 


secret, which it would highliest advantage us to learn 


we would force you to impart it to us, though it should 


bring us to prison, or to worse extremity. 





“S 
has had a name to live in some dogmatic theology, but each 
man's innocence and his real liking of his neighbor, have 
kept it a dead letter. I remember standing at the polls one 
day, and when the anger of the political contest a 
Beis (guitisead tose faces of ea iscepennrectea 
and a good man at my side looking on the people, remarked, 


equivocal actions, will assent that in spite of selfishness 
and frivolity the general purpose in the great number of 
persons is Gdelity. The reason why any one refuses his 
assent to your opinion, or his aid to your benevolent design, 
is in you; he refuses to accept you as a bringer of truth, 
because, though you think you have it, he feels that you 
have it not. You have not given him the authentic sign. 

If it were worth while to run into details this general 


be easy to adduce illustration in particulars of a man's 
equality to the church, of his equality to the state, and of 
his equality to every other man. It is yet in all men’s 





of Christian. I think the complaint was confession: a 
religious church would not complain, A religious man 
like Behmen, Fox, or Swedenborg, is not irritated by want- 
ing the sanction of the church, but the church feels the 
accusation of his presence and belief, 

Tt only needs that a just man should walk in our streets, 
to make it appear how pitiful and inartificial a con- 
trivance is our legislation, The man whose part is taken, 
and who does not wait for society in anything, has a power 
which society cannot choose but feel. The familiar experi- 
ment, called the hydrostatic paradox, in which a capillary 











fess that his creative imagination gave him no deep advan- 
ricial one, that he could express 


impose on lovers of truth; for they know the tax of talent, 
or, what a price of greatness the power of expression too 
often pays, I believe it is the conviction of the purest men 
that the net amount of man and man does not much vary. 
Each is incomparably superior to his companion in some 
faculty. His want of skill in other directions has added to 
his fitness for his own work. Each seems to have some 
compensation yielded to him by bis infirmity, and every 
hinderance operates as a concentration of his force. 

These and the like experiences intimate that man stands 
in strict connection with a higher fact never yet mani- 
fested, There is power over and behind us, and we are the 
channels of its communications. We seck to say thus and so, 
and over our head some spirit sits, which contradicts what 
we say. We would persuade our fellow to this or that; an- 
other self within our eyes dissuades him. That which we 





ent, omnipresent. Every 
time we converse, we seek to translate it into speech, but 
whether we hit or whether we miss we have the fact, Every 


discourse is an approximate answer; but it is of small con- 
sequence that we do not get it into verbs and nouns, while 
it abides for contemplation forever. 


joy his connection with a higher life, with the man within: 
man; shall destroy distrust by his trust, shall use his native 
but forgotten methods, shall not take counsel of flesh and 
blood, but shall rely on the Law alive and beautiful, which 
‘works over our heads and under our feet. Pitiless, it avails 
itself of our success, when we obey it, and of our ruin, when 
we contravene it. Men are all secret believers in it, else 
the word justice would have no meaning: they believe that 
the best is the true; that right is done at last; or chaos would 
come. It rewards actions after their nature and not after 
the design of the agent, “ Work,” it saith to man, “in every 
hour, paid or unpaid, see only that thou work, and thou canst 
not escape the reward: whether thy work be fine or coarse, 
planting corn, or writing epics, so only it be honest work, 
done to thine own approbation, it shall earn a reward to 
these senses as well as to the thought: no matter, how often 
defeated, you are born to victory. The reward of a thing 
well done, is to have done it.” 
As soon as a man is wonted to look beyond surfaces, and 
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to sce how this high will prevails without an exception or 
an interval, he settles himself into serenity. He can al- 
ready rely on the laws of gravity, that every stone will fall 
where it is due; the good globe is faithful, and carries us 
securely through the celestial spaces, anxious or resigned; 
we need not interfere to help it on, and he will learn, one 
day, the mild lesson they teach, that our own orbit is all 
our task, and we need not assist the administration of the 
universe. Do not be so impatient to set the town right con- 
cerning the unfounded pretensions and the false reputation 
of certain men of standing. They are laboring harder to set 
the town right concerning themselves, and will certainly 
succeed, Suppress for a few days your criticism on the in- 
sufficiency of this or that teacher or experimenter, and he 
will have demonstrated his insufficiency to all men's eyes. 
Jn like manner, let a man fall into the divine circuits, and 
he is enlarged. Obedience to his genius is the only liberating 
influence. We wish to escape from subjection, and a sense 
of inferiority—and we make self-denying ordinances, we 
drink water, we eat grass, we refuse the laws, we go to 
jail: it is all in vain; only by obedience to his genius; only 
by the freest activity in the way constitutional to him, does 
an angel seem to arise before a man, and lead him by the hand 
out of all the wards of the prison. 

That which befits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as 
we are, is cheerfulness and courage, and the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations, The life of man is the true romance, 
which, when it is valiantly conducted, will yield the im- 
agination a higher joy than any fiction. All around us, what 
powers are wrapped up under the coarse mattings of custom, 
and all wonder prevented. It is so wonderful to our neu- 
rologists that a man can sce without his eyes, that it does 
not occur to them that it is just as wonderful that he should 
see with them; and that is ever the difference between the 
wise and the unwise; the latter wonders at what is tnusual, 
the wise man wonders at the usual. Shall not the heart 
which has received so much, trust the Power by which it 
lives? May it not quit other Ieadings, and listen to the Soul 
that has guided it so gently, and taught it so much, secure 
that the future will be worthy of the past? 
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Hel is be ae folled by foes, 


niles Up, crea by blowas 
ra to apa was sold, 
But bim no prison-bars would bold: 





‘The crouching lon leissed his feet: 
Hound to the stake, no flames appalled, 
But arched o'er him an honoring vault, 
‘This ia be men miscall Fate, 
‘Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever com! 
‘The truth, and hurl wrangdoers down. 

He is the oldest, and best known, 

More near shan sught diay eall'st thy own, 
Yet, grected in another's eyes, 

Disconcerts with glad surprise, 

‘This is Jove, wh 








Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly hie from thine, 
Which is haman, which divine. 


OME of my friends have complained, when the pre- 
S ceding papers were read, that we discussed Fate, 
Power, and Wealth, on too low a platform; gave too 
much line to the evil spirit of the times; too many cakes to 
Cerberus; that we ran Cudworth’s risk of making, by excess 
of candor, the argument of athelam so strong, that he could 
not answer it. 1 have no fears of being forced in my own 
despite to play, as we say, the devil's attarney, T have no 
infirmity of faith; no belief that it is of much importance 
what I or any man may say: J am sure that a certain truth 
will be said through me, though I should be dumb, or though: 
283 
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I should try to say the reverse, Nor do I fear skepticism for 
any good soul. A just thinker will allow full swing to his 
skepticism, I dip my pen in the blackest ink, because I am 
not afraid of falling into my inkpot. I-have no sympathy 
with a poor ma I knew, who, when suicides abounded, told 
me he dared not look at his razor. We are of different 
opinions at different hours, but we always may be said to be 
at heart on the side of truth, 

I see not why we should give ourselves such sanctified airs, 
If the Divine Providence has hid from men neither disease, 
nor deformity, nor corrupt society, but has stated itself out 
in passions, in war, in trade, in the love of power and pleas- 
ure, in hunger and need, in tyrannies, literatures, and arts — 
Tet us not be so nice that we cannot write these facts down 
coarsely as they stand, or doubt but there is a counter+ 
statement as ponderous, which we can arrive at, and which, 
being put, will make all square, The solar system has no 
anxiety about its reputation, and the credit of truth and 
honesty is as safe; nor have I any fear that a skeptical bias 
can be given by leaning hard on the sides of fate, of practical 
power, or of trade, which the doctrine of Faith cannot down- 
weigh. The strength of that principle is not measured in 
ounces and pounds: it tyrannizes at the centre of Nature. 
We may well give skepticism as much line as we can, The 
spirit will return, and fill us. It drives the drivers, It 
counterbalances any accumulations of power. 





“ Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral flow." 


We are born loyal. The whole creation is made of hooks 
and eyes, of bitumen, of sticking-plaster, and whether your 
community is made in Jerusalem or in California, of saints 
‘or of wreckers, it coheres in a perfect ball. Men as naturally 
make a state, or a church, as caterpillars a web, If they 
were more refined, it would be less formal, it would be 
nervous, like that of the shakers, who, from long habit of 
thinking and feeling together, it is said, are affected in the 
same way, at the same time, to work and to play, and as 
they go with perfect sympathy to their tasks in the field or 
shop, so are they inclined for a ride or a journcy at the 


same instant, and the horses come up with the family car- 
riage unbespoken to the door. 

We are born believing. A man bears belicfs, as a tree 
bears apples, A self-poise belongs to every particle; and a 
rectitude to every mind, and is the Nemesis and protector of 
every society. I and my neighbors have becn in the 
notion, that, unless we came soon to some good church— 
Calvinism, or Behmenism, or Romanism, or Mormonism — 
there would be a universal thaw and dissolution. No Isaiah 
or Jeremy has arrived. Nothing can exceed the anarchy that 
has followed in our skies. The stern old faiths have all 
pulverized. ’Tis a whole population of gentlemen and ladies 
out in search of religions, "Tie ag flat anarchy in our ec- 
clesiastic realms, as that which existed in Massachusetts, in 
the Revolution, or which prevails now on the slope of the 
Rocky Mountains or Pike's Peak. Yet we make shift to live. 
Men are loyal, Nature has self-poise in all her works; 
certain proportions in which oxygen and azote combine, and, 
not less a harmony in faculties, a fitness in the spring and 
the regulator. 

The decline of the influence of Calvin, or Fenclon, or 
Wesley, or Channing, need give us no uneasiness. The builder 
of heaven has not so ill constructed his creature as that the 
religion, that is, the public nature, should fall out; the public 
and the private element, like north and south, like inside 
and outside, like centrifugal and centripetal, adhere to every 
soul, and cannot be subdued, except the soul is dissipated. 
God builds his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches 
and religions, 

In the last chapters, we treated some particulars of the 
question of culture, But the whole state of man is a state 
of culture; and its flowering and completion may be described 
as Religion, or Worship, There is always some religion, 
some hope and fear extended into the invisible—from the 
blind boding which nails a horseshoe to the mast or the 
threshold, up to the song of the Elders in the Apocalypse, 
But the religion cannot rise above the state of the votary. 
Heaven always bears some proportion to earth. The god of 
the cannibals will be a cannibal, of the crusaders a crusader, 
and of the merchants a merchant, In all ages, souls out of 





ligion of the early English pocts is anomalous, so devout and 
so blasphemous, in the same breath. Such ig Chaucer’s 
bees confusion of heaven and earth in the picture of 
ido, 
es She win 00 fal, 
Tasty, witl 4 

That i dat God that heaven ted earthe made 

‘Would have a love for beauty and gooduess, 

And womanhede, truth, and seemliness, 

Whom should he loven but this lady sweet? 

‘There n* is no woman to him half so meet." 


With these grossnesses, we complacently compare our own 
taste and decorum, We think and speak with more temper- 
ance and gradation—but is not indifferentism as bad as 
Superstition? 

We live in a transition period, when the old faiths which 
comforted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem 
to have spent their force, I do not find the religions of men 
at this moment very creditable to them, but cither childish 








ty. 
know-nothing religions, or churches that proscribe intellect; 
scortatory religions; slave-holding and slave-trading re~ 
ligions; and, even in the decent populations, idolatrics 
wherein the whiteness of the ritual covers scarlet indulgence. 
The lover of the old religion complains that our contem~ 
poraries, scholars as well as merchants, succumb to a great 
despair,—have corrupted into a timorous conservatism, and 
believe in nothing. In our large cities, the population is god- 
less, materialized—no bond, no fellow-feeling, no enthusi- 
asm. These are not men, but hungers, thirsts, fevers, and 
appetites walking, How is it people manage to live on,— 
so aimless as they are? After their peppercorn aims are 
gained, it seems as if the lime in their bones alone held them 
together, and not any worthy purpose. There is no faith in 
the intellectual, none in the moral universe. There is faith 
in chemistry, in meat, and wine, in wealth, in machinery, in the 
steam-engine, galvanic battery, turbine-wheels, sewing ma- 
chines, and in public opinion, but not in divine causes, A silent 
revolution has loosed the tension of the old religious sects, 
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and, steeple relate Geet atta: erperesa Ae 
cieties of opinion, they run into and extravagance, 
creeds never was such levity; witness the heathenisms in 
Christianity, the periodic “ revivals,” the tow mathe- 
matics, the peacock ritualism, the to Popery, 
the maundering of Mormons, the squalor of Mesmerism, the 
deliration of rappings, the rat and mouse revelation, 
in table-drawers, and black art. The architecture, the music, 
the prayer, partake of the madness: the arts sink into shift 
and make-believe. Not knowing what to do, we ape our 
ancestors; the churches stagger backward to the mummeries 
of the dark ages. By the irresistible maturing of the general 
mind, the Christian traditions have lost their hold. The 
dogma of the mystic offices of Christ being dropped, and he 
standing on his genius as a moral teacher, ’tis impossible to 
maintain the old emphasis of his personality; and it recedes, 
as all persons must, before the sublimity of the moral laws. 
From this change, and in the momentary absence of any re- 
ligious genius that could offset the immense material activity, 
there is a feeling that religion is gone, When Paul Leroux 
offered his article “Diew” to the conductor of a leading 
French journal, he replied, “La question de Dieu manque 
Wactwalité” 

In Italy, Mr. Gladstone said of the late King of Naples, 
“it has been a proverb, that he has erected the negation 
of God into a system of government.” In this country, 
the like stupefaction was in the air, and the phrase 
“higher law” became a political jibe, What proof of infi- 
ilelity, like the toleration and propagandism of slavery? 
What, like the direction of education? What, like the fa- 
cility of conversion? What, like the externality of churches 
that once sucked the roots of right and wrong, and now have 
perished away till they are a speck of whitewash on the 
wall? What proof of skepticism like the base rate at which 
the highest mental and moral gifts are held? Let 2 man 
attain the highest and broadest culture that any American 
has possessed, then let him die hy sea-storm, railroad col- 
lision, or other accident, and all America will acquiesce that 
SS best thing bas happened to him; that, after the education 

has gone far, such is the expensiveness of America, that the 


ill 
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best use to put a fine person to, is, to drown him to save his 
board, 

Another scar of this skepticism is the distrust in human 
virtue. It is believed by well-dressed proprietors that there 
is no more virtue than they possess; that the solid portion of 
soclety exist for the arts of comfort: that life is an affair to 
put somewhat between the upper and lower mandibles. How 
prompt the suggestion of a low motive! Certain patriots in 
England devoted themselves for years to creating a public 
opinion that should break down the corn-laws and establish 
free trade. “Well,” says the man in the street, “ Cobden got 
a stipend out of it.” Kossuth fied hither across the ocean 
to try if he could rouse the New World to a sympathy with 
European liberty. “Aye,” says New York, “he made a 
Was ¢ thing of it, enough to make him comfortable for 
life.” 

See what allowance vice finds in the respectable and well- 
conditioned class. If a pickpocket intrude into the society of 
gentlemen, they exert what moral force they have, and he 
finds himself uncomfortable, and glad to get away. But if 
an adventurer go through all the forms, procure himself to 
be elected to a post of trust, as of senator, or president— 
though by the same arts as we detest in the house-thief—the 
same gentlemen who agree to discountenance the private 
rogue, will be forward to show civilities and marks of re- 
spect to the public one; and no amount of evidence of his 
crimes will prevent them giving him ovations, complimentary 
dinners, opening their own houses to him, and priding them- 
selves on his acquaintance. We were not deceived by the 
professions of the private adventurer—the louder he talked 
of his honor, the faster we counted our spoons; but we ap- 
peal to the sanctified preamble of the messages and procla- 
mations of the public sinner, as the proof of sincerity. It 
must be that they who pay this homage have said to them- 
selves, On the whole, we don't know about this that you call 
honesty; a bird in the hand is better, 

Even well-disposed, good sort of people are touched with 
the same infidelity, and for brave, straightforward action, 
use half-measures and compromises. Forgetful that a little 
measure is @ great error, Aoraeteel that a wise mechanic uses 
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a sharp tool, they go on choosing the dead men of routine 
But the official men can in nowise help you in any question 
Of to-day, they detiving entirely from the old dead 

Only thoce can help in counsel or conduct who did not 

‘fa patty pledge to defend this or that, but who were appointed 
by God Almighty, before they came into the world, to stand 
for thia which they uphold, 

It has been charged that a want of sincerity in the leading 
men is a vice general throughout American society. But the 
multitude of the sick shall not make ts deny the existence 
of health. In spite of our imbecility and terrors, and “ uni- 
versal decay of religion,” &c. &e., the moral sense reappears 
to-day with the same mording newness that has been from 
of old the fountain of beauty and strength. You say, there & 
no religion now. 'Tis like saying in rainy weather, there is 
no sun, when at that moment we are witnessing one of his 
superlative effect. The réligion of the ctiltivated class now, 
to be sure, consists in an avoidance of acts and engagements 
which it was once their religion to assume But this avoid- 
ance will yield spontancous forms in their due hour. There 
& a principle which is the basis of things, which all speech 
aims to say, and all action to evolve, a simple, quiet, unde- 
scribed, undescribable presence, dwelling very peacefully in 
‘us, our rightful lord: we are not to do, but to let do; not to 
work, but to be worked upon; and to this homage there is 
a consent of all thoughtful and just men in all ages and con- 
ditions. To this sentiment belong vast and sudden enlarge- 
ments of power. ‘Tis remarkable that our faith in ecstasy 
consists with total inexperience of it, It is the order of the 
world to educate with accuracy the senses and the under- 
standing; and the enginery at work to draw out these pow= 
ers in priority, no doubt, has its office. But we are never 
without a hint that these powers are mediate and servile, and 
that we are one day to deal with real being—essences with 
essences, Even the fury of material activity has some re~ 
sults friendly to moral health. The energetic action of the 
times develops individualism, and the religious appear iso- 
lated. T esteem this a step in the right direction, Heaven 
deals with us on no representative system, Souls are not 
saved in bundles. The Spirit saith to the man, “How is it 


with thee? thee personally? is it well? is it il? For a 
great nature, it is 2 happiness to escape a religious training, 

figion of character is so apt to be invaded. Religion 
must always be a erab fruit: it cannot be grafted and keep 
its wild beauty. “I have seen,” said a traveller who had 
known the extremes of society, “I have seen human nature 
in all its forms, it is everywhere the same, but the wilder it 
is, the more virtuous.” 

We say, the old forms of religion decay, and that a skepti- 
cism devastates the community. I do not think it can be 
cured or stayed by any modification of theologic creeds, much 
less by theologic discipline. The cure for false theology is 
motherwit, Forget your books and traditi: and obey your 
moral perceptions at this hour. That which is signified by 
the words “ moral” and “ spiritual,” is a lasting essence, and, 
with whatever illusions we have loaded them, will certainly 
bring back the words, age after age, to their ancient mean- 
ing, I know no words that mean so much. In our defini- 
tions, we grope after the spiritual by describing it as invisible. 
‘The true meaning of spiritual is real; that law which executes 
itself, which works without means, and which cannot be con- 
ceived as not existing. Men talk of “mere morality,"—which 
is much as if one should say, “ poor God, with nobody to help 
him.” I find the omnipresence and the almightiness in the 
reaction of every atom in Nature. I can best indicate by 
examples those reactions by which every part of Nature re- 
plies to the purpose of the actor,—beneficently to the good, 
penally to the bad, Let us replace sentimentalism by realism, 
and dare to uncover those simple and terrible laws which, be 
they seen or unseen, pervade and govern. 

Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat 
him. But a day comes when he begins to care that he do 
not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well He has changed 
his market-cart into a chariot of the sun. What a day dawns, 
when we have taken to heart the doctrine of faith! to prefer, 
as a better investment, being to doing; being to seeming; 
logic to rhythm and to display; the year to the day; the life 
to the year; character to performance ;—and have come to 
know, that justice will be done us; and, if our genius is slow, 
the term will be long. 
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'Tis certain that worship stands in some commanding rela~ 
tion to the health of man, and to his highest powers, so as to 
be, in some manner, the source of intellect. All the great 
ages have been ages of belief I mean, when there was any 
extraordinary power of performance, when great national 
movements began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, 
when poems were made, the human soul was in carnest, and 
had fixed its thoughts on spiritual verities, with as strict a 
grasp as that of the hands on the sword, or the pencil, or the 
trowel, Te is true that genius takes its rise out of the moun- 
tains of rectitude; that all beauty and power which men 
covet, are somehow born out of that Alpine district; that any 
extraordinary degree of beauty in man or woman involves a 
moral charm, Thus, I think, we very slowly admit in an- 
other man a higher degree of moral sentiment than our own, 
—a finer conscience, more impressionable, or, which marks 
minuter degrees; an car to hear acuter notes of right and 
wrong, than we can. I think we listen suspiciously, and very 
slowly to any evidence to that point, But, once satisfied of 
such superiority, we set no limit to our expectation of his 
genius. For such persons are nearer to the secret of God 
than others; are bathed by sweeter waters; they hear notices, 
they see visions, where others are vacant. We belicve that 
holiness confers a certain insight, because not by our private, 
‘but by our public force, can we share and know the nature 
of things. 

‘There is an intimate interdependence of intellect and mor- 
als. Given the equality of two intellects—which will form 
the most reliable judgments, the good, or the bad hearted? 
“The heart has its arguments, with which the understanding 
is not acquainted.” For the heart is at once aware of the 
state of health or disease, which is the controlling state, that 
is, of sanity or of insanity, prior, of course, to all question of 
the ingenuity of arguments, the amount of facts, or the 
elegance of rhetoric, So intimate is this alliance of mind and 
heart, that talent uniformly sinks with character. The bias 
of ertors of principle carries away men into perilous courses, 
as soon as their will docs not control their passion or talent. 
Hence the extraordinary blunders, and final wrong head, into 
which men spoiled by ambition usually fall. Hence the 
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remedy for all blunders, the cure of blindness, the cure of 
crime, is love. "As much love, so much mind,” said the Latin 
proverb. The superiority that has no superior; the re- 
deemer and instructor of souls, as it is their primal essence, 
is love. 

The moral must be the measure of health. If your eye 
is on the eternal, your intellect will grow, and your opinions 
and actions will have a beauty which no learning or com- 
bined advantages of other men can rival, The moment of 
your loss of faith, and acccptance of the lucrative standard, 
will be marked in the pause, or solstice of genius, the se~ 
quent retrogression, and the inevitable loss of attraction to 
other minds. The vulgar are sensible of the change in you, 
and of your descent, though they clap you on the back, and 
congratulate you on your increased common sense. 

Our recent culture has been in natural science. We have 
learned the manners of the sun and of the moon, of the 
rivers and the rains, of the mineral and elemental king- 
doms, of plants and animals. Man has learned to weigh the 
sun, and its weight neither loses nor gains, The path of a 
star, the moment of an eclipse, can be determined to the frac~ 
tion of a second, Well, to him the book of history, the book 
of love, the lures of passion, and the commandments of duty 
are opened: and the next lesson taught, is, the continuation 
of the inflexible law of matter into the subtile kingdom of 
will, and of thought; that, if, in sidereal ages, gravity and 
projection keep their eraft, and the ball never loses its way 
in its wild path through space—a secreter gravitation, a 
secreter projection, rule not less tyrannically in human his- 
tory, and keep the balance of power from age to age un- 

For, though the new element of freedom and an 
individual has been admitted, yet the primordial atoms are 
prefigured and predetermined to moral issues, are in search 
of justice, and ultimate right is done. Religion or worship 
is the attitude of those who see this unity, intimacy, and 
sincerity; who sce that, against all appearances, the nature 
of things works for truth and right forever, 

"Tis a short sight to limit our faith in laws to those of 
gravity, of chemistry, of botany, and so forth. Those laws 
do not stop where our eyes lose them, but push the same 


and so he appears; he does not sce, that his son is the soa 
of his thoughts and of his actions; that fortunes are not 
exceptions but fruits; that relation and connection are not 
somewhere and sometimes, but everywhere and always; no 
miscellan: p—but 


so we do; and as we do, so is it done to us; we are the build- 
ers of our fortunes; cant and lying and the attempt to secure 
2 good which does not belong to us, are, once for all, balked 
and vain. But, in the human mind, this tie of fate is made 
alive, ‘The law is the basis of the human mind. In us, it is 
inspiration; out there i in Babar we see its fatal strength. 
‘We call it the moral sent 

We owe to the THindoo S Sciperes a definition of Law, 
which compares well with any in our Western books. “Law 
it is, which is without name, or color, or hands, or fects 
which is smallest of the least, and largest of the large; all, 
and knowing all things; which hears without ears, sees with- 
out eyes, moves without feet, and seizes without hands.” 

If any reader tax me with using vague and traditional 
phrases, let me suggest to him, by a few examples, what kind 
of a trust this is, and how real. Let me show him that the 





dice are loaded; that the colors are fast, because they are 
the native colors of the Beece; that the globe is a battery, 
because every atom is a magnet; and that the police and sin- 
cerity of the Universe are secured by God's delegating his 
divinity to every particle; that there is no room for hypocrisy, 
no margin for choice. 

‘The countryman leaving bis native village, for the first 
time, and going abroad, finds all his habits broken up. Ina 
new nation and language, his sect, as Quaker, or Lutheran, 
is lost. What! it is not then necessary to the order and 
existence of society? He misses this, and the commanding eye 
of his neighborhood, which held him to decorum. This is 
the peril of New York, of New Orleans, of London, of Paris, 
to young men. But after a little experience, he makes the 
discovery that there are no large cities,—-none large enough 
to hide in; that the censors of action are as numerous and as 
near in Paris, 2s in Littleton or Portland; that the gossip is 
‘as prompt and vengeful, There is no concealment, and, for 
tach offence, a several vengeance; that, reaction, or nothing 
for nothing, or, things are as broad as they are long, ia not & 
Fule for Littleton or Portland, but for the Universe, 

‘We cannot spare the coarsest muniment of virtue, We are 
disgusted by gossip; yet it is of importance to keep the angels 
in their proprieties. The smallest fly will draw blood, and 
gossip is a weapon impossible to exclude from the privatest, 
highest, selectest. Nature created a police of many ranks, 
God has delegated himself to a million deputies. From these 
low external penalties, the scale ascends, Next come the re- 
sentments, the fears, which injustice calls out; then, the false 
relations in which the offender {s put to other men; and the 
reaction of his fault on himself, in the solitude and devastn- 
tion of his mind. 

You cannot hide any secret, If the artist succor his flag- 
ging spirits by opium or wine, his work will characterize 

itself as the effect of opium or wine. If you make a pleture 
or a statue, it sets the beholder in that state of mind you had, 
when you made it. If you spend for show, on building, or 
gardening, or on pictures, or on equipages, it will so appear. 
We are all physiognomists and penetrators of character, and 
things themselves are detective. If you follow the suburban 


. We can only see what we are, and 
we misbehave we suspect others. The fame of Shakspeare 
or of Voltaire, of Thomas 4 Kempis, or of Bonaparte, char~ 


himself, a good while, 

accuse none, let him injure none. The way to mend the bad 
world, is to create the right world, Here is a low political 
economy plotting to cut the throat of foreign competition, 
and establish our own;—exchuding others by force, or mak- 
ing war on them; or, by cunning tariffs, giving preference to 
‘worse wares of ours, But the real and lasting victories are 
those of peace, and not of war. The way to conquer the 
foreign artisan, is, not to kill him, but to beat his work. And 
the Crystal Palaces and the World Fairs, with their commit- 
‘tees and prizes on all kinds of industry, are the result of this 
feeling. The American workman who strikes ten blows with 
his hammer, whilst the foreign workman only strikes one, 
is as really vanquishing that foreigner, as if the blows were 








happy, who, when there is question of success, looks into his 
st aypapeiabieg. (rg toe lira pg ped neti l 
into patronage. In every variety of human emy jt, 
the mechanical and in the fine arts, in navigation, in farming, 
in legislating, there are among the numbers who do their 
task perfunctorily, as we say, or just to pass, and as badly 
as they dare,—there are the working-men on whom the 
burden of the busiriess fallx—those who love work, and love 
to see it rightly done, who Gnish their task for its own sake; 
and the state and the world is happy, that has the most of 
such finishers. The world will always do justice at last to 
such finishers: it cannot otherwise. He who has acquired the 
ability, may wait securely the occasion of making it felt and 
appreciated, and know that it will not loiter. Men talk as if 
victory were something fortunate. Work is victory. Wher- 
ever work is done, victory is obtained. There is no chance, 
and no blanks. You want but one verdict: if you have your 
own, you are secure of the rest, And yet, if witnesses are 
wanted, witnesses are near. There was never a man born 
30 wise or good, but one or more companions came into the 
world with him, who delight In his faculty, and report it. 
I cannot see without awe, that no man thinks alone, and no 
man acts alone, but the divine assessors who came up with 
him into life-—now under one disguise, now under another,— 
like a police in citizens’ clothes, walk with him, step for step, 
through all the kingdom of time. 

‘This reaction, this sincerity is the property of all things. 
To make our word or act sublime, we must make it real It 
is our system that counts, not the single word or unsupported 
action. Use what language you will, you can never say 
anything but what you are. What I am, and what I think, 
is conveyed to you, in spite of my efforts to hold it back. 
What I am has been secretly conveyed from me to another, 
whilst I was vainly making up my mind to tell him it. He 
has heard from me what I never spoke. 

As men get on in life, they acquire a love for sincerity, 
and somewhat less solicitude to be lulled or amused. In the 
progress of the character, there is an increasing faith in the 
moral sentiment, and a decreasing faith in propositions, 
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‘Young people admire talents, and particnlar exeellences. 
‘we grow older, we value total powers nnd effects, as the 

or quality of the man, We have another and 

standard; an insight which disregards what is 

tye, and pierces to the doer; an car which hears not 
men say, but hears what they do not say. 

‘There was a wise, devout man who is called, in the 
Church, St. Philip Neri, of whom many anecdotes 
his discernment and benevolence are told at Naph 
Rome. Among the nuns in a convent not fat from 
one had appeared, who laid claim to certain rare gifts 
spiration and prophecy, and the abbess advised the Holy 
Father, at Rome, of the wonderful powers shown by her 
novice. The Pope did not well know what to make of these 
new claims, and Philip coming in from a journey, one day, 
he consulted him, Philip undertook to visit the nun, and as 
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mud, and desired her to draw off his boots. The young 
nun, who had become the object of much attention and re- 
‘spect, drew back with anger, and refused the office: Philip 
ran out of doors, mounted his mule, and returned 
to the Pope; “ Give yourself no uneasiness, Holy Father, any 
longer: here is no miracle, for here is no humility.” 

We need not much mind what people please to say, but 
what they must say; what their natures say, though their 
busy, artful Yankee understandings try to hold back, and 
choke that word, and to articulate something different. If 
we will sit quietly —what they ought to say is said, with their 
will, or against their will. We do not care for you, Jet us 
pretend what we will:—we are always looking throngh 
you to the dim dictator behind you. Whilst your habit or 
fwhim chatters, we civilly and impatiently wait until that wise 
‘superior shall speak again, Even children are not deceived 
by the false reasons which their parents give in answer to 
their questions, whether touching natural facts, or religion, . 


ences, but declarations of the soul that it is aware of certain 
new sources of information, And now sciences of broader 
Scope are starting up behind these. And so for ourselves, it 
is really of little importance what blunders im statement we 
make, so only we make no wilful departures from the trath. 
How a man’s truth comes to mind, long after we bave for- 
gotten all his words! How it comes to us in silent hours, 
that truth is our only armor in all passages of life and 
death! Wit is cheap, and anger is cheap; but if you cannot 
argue or explain yourself to the other party, cleave to the 
truth against me, against thee, and you gain a station from 
which you cannot be dislodged. The other party will forget 
the words that you spoke, but the part you took continues 
to plead for you. 

Why should I hasten to solve every riddle which life offers 
me? I am well assured that the Questioner, who brings 
me so many problems, will bring the answers also in duc 
time. Very rich, very potent, very cheerful Giver that he 
is, he shall have it all his own way, for me, Why should 
I give up my thought, because I cannot answer an objection 
to it? Consider only, whether it remains in my life the 
same it was. That only which we have within, can we sce 
without. Lf we meet no gods, it is because we harbor none. 
If there is grandeur in you, you will find grandeur in porters 
and sweeps. He only is rightly immortal, to whom all 
things are immortal. I have read somewhere, that none 
is accomplished, so long as any are incomplete; that the 
happiness of one cannot consist with the misery of any 
other. 

‘The Buddhists say, “No seed will dic;” every seed will 
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And so I look on those sentiments which, make the glory 
of the human being, love, humility, faith, as being also the 
intimacy of Divinity in the atoms; and that, as soon as the 
man is right, assurances and provisions emanate from the 


anations from all its rocks and soils. 
Thus man is made equal to every event, He can face 
danger for the right. A poor, tender, painful body, he can 
run into flame or bullets or pestilence, with duty for his guide. 
He feels the insurance of a just employment. I am not 
afraid of accident, as long as Tam in my place. It is strange 
that superior persons should not feel that they have some 
better resistance against cholera, than avoiding green peas 
and salads. Life is hardly respectable—is it? if it has no 
generous, guaranteeing task, no duties or affections, that con- 
stitute a necessity of existing. Every man’s task is his life~ 
preserver. The conviction that his work is dear to God and 
cannot be spared, defends hint. The lightning-rod that dis+ 
arms the cloud of its threat is his body in its duty. A high 
aim reacts on the means, on the days, on the organs of the 
body. A high aim is curative, as well as arnica, “Ni 
leon,” says Goethe, “visited those sick of the plague, in 
order to prove that the man who could banish fear, could 








lish the plague also; and he was right. 'Tis incredible 
what force the will has in such cases: it penetrates the body, 
and puts it in a state of activity, which repels all hurtful 
influences; whilst fear invites them.” 

It is related of William of Orange, that, whilst he was 
besieging a town om the continent, a gentleman sent to him 
on public business came to his camp, and learning that the 
King was before the walls, he ventured to go where he was. 
He found him directing the operation of his gunners, and, 
having explained his errand, and received his answer, the 
King said, “Do you not know, sir, that every moment you 
spend here is at the risk of your life?” “Trun no more risk,” 
replied the gentleman, “than your Majesty.” “Yes,” said 
the King, “but my duty brings me here, and yours does not.” 
In a few minutes, a cannon-ball fell on the spot, and the 
gentleman was killed. 

Thus can the faithful student reverse all the warnings of 
his early instinct, under the guidance of a deeper instinct. 
He learns to welcome misfortune, learns that adversity is the 
prosperity of the great. He learns the greatness of humility, 
He shall work in the dark, work against failure, pain, and 
ill-will, If he is insulted, he can be insulted; all his affair 
is not to insult. Hafiz writes, 

“At the last day, men shall wear 
On their beads the dust, 
As easign and as ornament 
Of their towly trust.” 

The moral equalizes all; enriches, empowers all. It is the 
coin which buys all, and which all find in their pocket, 
‘Under the whip of the driver, the slave shall feel his equality 
with saints and heroes. In the greatest destitution and 
calamity, it surprises man with a fecling of elasticity which 
makes nothing of loss. 

I recall some traits of a remarkable person whose life 
and discourse betrayed many inspirations of this sentiment. 
Benedict was always great in the present time. He had 
hoarded nothing from the past, neither in his cabinets, neither 
in his memory, He had no designs on the future, neither 
for what he should do to men, nor for what men should 
do for him, He said, “I am never beaten until I know that 
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knew that my evil and my good did not come from these, 
from the Spirit, whose servant I was, For I could not stoop 
to be a circumstance, as they did, who put their life into 
their fortune and their company. I would not degrade 

self by casting about in my memory for a thought, nor 
waiting for one. If the thought came, I would give it en- 
tertainment, It should, as it ought, go into my hands and 
feet; but if it come not spontaneously, it comes not rightly 
atall. If it can spare me, I am sure I can spare it. It shall 
be the same with my friends, I will never woo the loveliest. 
T will not ask any friendship or favor. When I come to my 
own, we shall both know it. Nothing will be to be asked 
or to be granted.” Benedict went out to seck his friend, and 
met him on the way; but he expressed no surprise at any 
coincidences, On the other hand, if he called at the door of 
his friend, and he was not at home, he did not go agains 
concluding that he had misinterpreted thé intimations. 

‘He had the whim not to make an apology to the same 








individual whom ad) wronged, For this, he said, was a 
piece of personal ; but he would correct his conduct in 
that respect in which he had faulted, to the next person he 
should meet. Thus, he said, universal justice was satisfied. 
Mira came to ask what she should do with the poor Gene- 
see woman who had hired herself to work for her, at a 
shilling a day, and, now sickening, was like to be bedridden 
on her hands. Should she keep her, or should she dismiss 
her? But Benedict said, “Why ask? One thing will clear 
itself a8 the thing to be done, and not another, when the hour 
comes. Is it a question, whether to put her into the street? 
Just a3 mach whether to thrust the little Jenny on your arm 
into the street, The milk and meal you give the beggar, 
will fatten Jenny. Thrust the woman ont, and you thrust 
your babe out of doors, whether it so seem to you or 


In the Shakers, so called, I find one piece of belief, in the 
doctrine which they faithfully hold, that cacourages them to 
open their doors to every wayfaring man who proposes to 
come among them; for, they say, the Spirit will presently 
manifest to the man himself, and to the society, what mariner 
‘of person he is, and whether he belongs among them, They 
do not receive him, they do not reject him. And not in vain 
have they worn their clay ceat, and dradged in their fields, 
and shuffled in their Bruin dance, from year to year, if they 
haye truly learned thus much wisdom. 

Honor him whose life is perpetual victory; him, who, by 
sympathy with the invisible and real, finds support in labor, 
instead of praise; who does not shine, and would rather not. 
With eyes open, he makes the choice of virtue, which out- 
rages the virtuous; of religion, which churches stop their 
discords to burn and exterminate; for the highest virtue is 
always against the law. 

Miracle comes to the miraculous, not to the arithmetician, 
Talent and success interest me but moderately. The great 
class, they who affect our imagination, the men who could 
not make their hands meet around their objects, the rapt, 
the lost, the fools of ideas—they suggest what they cannot 
execute, They speak to the ages, and are heard from afar, 
The Spirit does not love cripples and malformations. If 
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the Supreme Power. asked 
his father, when he would join battle? “Dost thou fear," 
replied the King, “that thow only in all the army wilt not 
hear the trumpet?” ’Tis a higher thing to confide, that, if 
it is best we should live, we shall live,—'tis higher to have 
this conviction, than to have the lease of indefinite centuries 
and millcnniums and «ons, Higher than the question of our 
duration is the question of our deserving, Immortality will 
come to such as are fit for it, and he who would be a great 
soul ia future, must be a great soul now. It is a doctrine 
too great to rest on any legend, that is, on any man’s ex- 
perience but our own, It must be proved, if at all, from our 
own activity and designs, which imply an interminable future 
for their play. 

‘What is called religion effeminates and demoralizes Such 
as you are, the themselves could not help you. Men 
are too often unfit to live, from their obvious inequality to 
thelr own necessities, or, they suffer from politics, or bad 
neighbors, or from sickness, and they would gladly know 
that they were to be dismissed from the duties of life, But 
the wise instinct asks, “ How will death help them?” These 
are not dismissed when they dic. You shall not wish for 
death out of pusitlanimity, The weight of the Universe is 
pressed down on the shoulders of each moral agent to hold 
him to his task, The only path of escape known in all the 
worlds of God is performance. You must do your work, 
before you shall be released, And as far as it is a question 





by structure, The religion which is to guide and fulfil the 
present and coming ages, whatever else it be, must be intel- 
lectual. The scientific mind ung. have a faith which is 
ings,” said Mahomet, “ which I 
and the fool in his de~ 






evidence. There is surely enough for the heart and imagina- 
tion in the religion itself. Let ws not be pestered with as- 
sertions and half-truths, with emotions and snuffle. 

There will be a new church founded on moral science, at 
first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again, the algebra 
and mathematics of ethical law, the church of men to come, 
without shawms or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters; science for sym- 
bol and illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, 
picture, poetry. Was never stoicism so stern and exigent #3 
this shall be, It shall send man home to his central solitude, 
shame these social, supplicating manners, and make him 
know that much of the time he must have himself to his 
friend. He shall expect no codperation, he shall walk with 
no companion. The nameless Thought, the mameless Power, 
the superpersonal Heart—he shall repose alone on that. He 
needs only his own verdict. No good fame can help, no bad 
fame can hurt him. The Laws are his consolers, the good 
Laws themselves are alive, they know if he have kept them, 
they animate him with the leading of great duty, and an end- 
Jess horizon. Honor and fortune exist to him who always 
recognizes the neighborhood of the great, always feels him- 
self in the presence of high causes. 
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JHE spiral tendency of vegetation infects education also. 
Our books approach very slowly the things we most 
wish to know. What a parade we make of our science, 
and how far off, and at arm’s length, it is from its objects! 
Our botany is all names, not powers: poets and romancers 
talk of berhs of grace and healing; but what does the botanist 
know of the virtues of his weeds? The geologist lays bare 
‘the strata, and can tell them all on his fingers: but does he 
know what effect passes into the man who builds his house 
in them? What effect on the race that inhabits a granite 
shelf? what on the inhabitants of marl and of alluvium? 
We should go to the ornithologist with a new feeling, if 
he could teach us what the social birds say, when they sit 
in the autumn council, talking together in the trees. The 
want of sympathy makes his record a dull dictionary. His 
result is a dead bird. The bird is not in its ounces and 
inches, but in its relations to Nature; and the skin or skele- 
ton you show me, is no more a heron, than a heap of ashes 
or a bottle of gases into which his body has been reduced, 
is Dante or Washington. The naturalist is led from the 
road by the whole distance of his fancied advance, The boy 
had juster views when he gazed at the shells on the beach, 
or the flowers in the meadow, unable to call them by their 
names, than the man in the pride of his nomenclature. As- 
trolagy interested us, for it ted man to the system, Instead 
of an isolated beggar, the farthest star felt him, and he felt 
the star. However rash and however falsified by pretenders 
and traders in it, the hint was true and divine, the soul’s 
avowal of its large relations, and, that climate, century, re~ 
mote natures, as well as near, are part of its biography. 
Chemistry takes to pieces, but it does not construct. Alchemy 
x7 
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which sought to transmute one element into another, Bd ee 
long life, to arm with power,—that was in the right dis 

All our science lacks a human side. The tenant is more than 
the house. Bugs and stamens and spores, on which we lavish 
so many years, are not finalities, and man, when his 

unfold in order, will take Nature along with him, and emit 
light into all her recesses. The human heart concerns us 
more than the pouring into microscopes, and is larger than 
can be measured by the pompous figures of the astronomer. 

We are just so frivolous and skeptical. Men hold them- 
selves cheap and vile: and yet a man is a fagot of thunder- 
bolts, All the clements pour through his system: he is the 
flood of the flood, and fire of the fire; he feels the antipodes 
and the pole, as drops of his blood: they are the extension 
of his personality. His duties are measured by that instru- 
ment he is; and a right and perfect man wonld be felt to the 
centre of the Copernican system. “Tis curious that we only 
believe as deep as we live. We de not think heroes can exert 
any more awful power than that surface-play which amuses 
us. A decp man belicves in miracles, waits for them, believes 
in magic, believes that the orator will decompose his adver= 
sary; believes that the evil eye can wither, that the heart’s 
blessing can heal; that love can exalt talent; can overcome 
all odds. From a great heart secret magnetisms flow in- 
ceasantly to draw great events. But we prize very humble 
utilities, a prudent husband, a good son, a voter, a citizen, 
and deprecate any romance of character; and perhaps reckon 
only his money value—his intellect, his affection, as # sort 
of bill of exchange, easily convertible into fine chambers, 
pictures, music and wine. 

The motive of science was the extension of man, on all 
sides, into Nature, till his hands should touch the stars, his 
eyes see through the earth, his ears understand the language 
of beast and bird, and the sense of the wind; and, through his 
sympathy, heaven and earth should talk with him. But that 
is not our science. These geologies, chemistries, astronomies, 
acem to make wise, but they leave us where they found us, 
The invention is of use to the inventor, of questionable help 
to any other. The formulas of science are like the papers in 
your pocket-book, of no value to any but the owner, Science 





not priests, lodged and fed comfortably in the temples, also 
amuse themselves?" Returning home, he imparted this 
reflection to the king. The rhe on the next day, conferred 
the sovereignty on him, saying, “Prince, administer this 
empire for seven days: at the termination of that period, I 
shall put thee to death.” At the end of the seventh day, the 
dng inquired “ From what cause hast thou become so emaci- 
ated?" He answered, “From the horror of death.” The 
monarch rejoined: “ Live, my child, and be wise. Thow hast 
ceased to take recreation, saying to thyself, in seven days 
I shall be put to death. These priests in the temple in- 
cessantly meditate on death; how can they enter into health- 
ful diversions?” But the men of science or the doctors or 
the clergy are not victims of their pursuits, more than others. 
The miller, the lawyer, and the merchant, dedicate them- 
selves to their own details, and do not come out men of more 
force. Have they divination, grand aims, hospitality of 
soul, and the equality to any event, which we demand in 
‘man, or only the reactions of the mill, of the wares, of the 
chicane? 

No object really interests us but man, and in man only his 
superiorities; and, though we are aware of a perfect law 
in Nature, it has fascination for us only through its relation 
to him, or, as it is rooted in the mind. At the birth of 
‘Winckelmann, more than a hundred years ago, side by side 
with this arid, departmental, post mortem science, rose an 








enthusiasm in the study of Beauty; and perhaps some sparks 
from it may yet light a conflagration in the other, Knowl- 
edge of men, knowledge of manners, the power of form, and 
our sensibility to personal influence, never go out of fashion, 
‘These are facts of a science which we study without book, 
whose teachers and subjects are always near us. 

So inveterate is our habit of criticism, that much of our 
knowledge in this direction belongs to the chapter of pa- 


tions than angels or redeemers: but they all prove the trans~ 


does Nature furnish us with every sign of grace and 

ness. The delicious faces of children, the beauty of 

girls, “the sweet seriousness of sixteen,” the lofty air of 

well-born, well-bred boys, the passionate histories in the looks 

and manners of youth and early manhood, and the varied 
wr in all that well-known company that escort us through 

Tife—we know how these forms thrill, paralyze, provoke, in~ 

spire and enlarge us. 

Beauty is the form under which the intellect prefers to 
study the world. All privilege is that of beauty; for there 
are many beauties; as, of general nature, of the human face 
and form, of manners, of brain, or method, moral beauty, ar 
beauty of the soul. 

‘The ancients believed that a genius or demon took posses- 
sion at birth of cach mortal, to guide him; that these genii 
were sometimes seen as a flame of fire partly immersed in the 
bodies which they governed;—on an evil man, resting on 
his head; in a good man, mixed with his substance, 
thought the same genius, at the death of its ward, entered a 
new-born child, and they pretended to guess the pilot, by the 
sailing of the ship, We recognize obscurely the same fact, 
though we give it our own names, We say, that every man 
is entitled to be valued by his best moment. We measure our 
friends so, We know, they have intervals of folly, whereof 
we take no heed, but wait the reappearings of the genius, 
which are sure and beautiful. On the other side, everybody 
knows people who appear beridden, and who, with all degrees 
of ability, never impress us with the air of free agency. 





‘a manifestation of secret laws of Nature, which, but for this 
appearance, had been forever concealed from us.” And the 
working of this deep instinct makes all the excitement—much 
of it superficial and absurd enough—about works of art, 
which leads armies of vain travellers every year to Italy, 
Greece and Egypt. Every man values every acquisition he 
makes in the science of beauty, above his possessions, The 
most useful man in the most useful world, so long as only 
commodity was served, would temain unsatisfied. But, as 
fast as he sees beauty, life acquires a very high value, 

Tam warned by the iil fate of many philosophers not to 
attempt a definition of Beauty. 1 will rather enumerate a 
few of its qualities. We ascribe beauty to that which is 
simple; which has no superfluous parts; which exactly 
answers its end; which stands related to all things; which 
is the mean of many extremes, It is the most enduring qual- 
ity, and the most ascending quality. We say, love is blind, 
and the figure of Cupid is drawn with a bandage round his 
eyes. Blind:—yes, because he does not see what he does not 
Tike; but the sharpest-sighted hunter in the universe is Love, 
for finding what he seeks, and only that; and the mytholo- 
gists tell us, that Vulcan was painted lame, and Cupid blind, 
to call attention to the fact, that one was all limbs, and 
the other, all eyes, In the true mythology, Love is an im- 
mortal child, and Beauty leads him as a guide: nor can we 
express a deeper sense than when we say, Beauty is the pilot 
of the young soul. 

Beyond their sensuous delight, the forms and colors of 


be 
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Nature have a new charm for us in our perception, that not 

one ornament was added for ornament, but is a sign of some 
ation Realise ures eared Pastion: Elegance of form 
in bird or beast, or in the human figure, marks some ex- 
cellence of structure: or beauty is only an invitation from 
what belongs to us, ‘Tis a law of botany, that in plants, the 
same virtues follow the same forms, It is a rule of largest 
application, true in a plant, true in a loaf of bread, that in 
the construction of any fabric or organism, any real increase 
of fitness to its end is an increase of beauty. 

The lesson tanght by the study of Greek and of Gothic 
art, of antique and of Pre-Raphaelite painting, was worth 
all the research,—namely, that all beauty must be organic; 
that outside embellishment is deformity, It is the soundness 
of the bones that ultimates itself in a peach-bloom com~ 
plexion: health of constitution that makes the sparkle and 
the power of the eye, "Tis the adjustment of the size and of 
the joining of the sockets of the skeleton, that gives grace 
of outline and the finer grace of movement. The cat and the 
deer cannot move or sit inelegantly. The dancing-master 
can never teach a badly bullt man to walk well. The tint 
of the flower proceeds from its root, and the lustres of the 
sea-shell begin with its existence. Hence our taste in build- 
ing rejects paint, and all shifts, and shows the original grain 
of the wood: refuses pilasters and columns that support 
nothing, and allows the real supporters of the house honestly 
to show themselves. Every necessary or organic action 
pleases the beholder. A man leading a horse to water, & 
farmer sowing seed, the labors of haymakers in the field, the 
carpenter building a ship, the smith at his forge, or, what- 
ever useful labor, is becoming to the wise eye. But if it is 
done to be seen, it is mean. How beautiful are ships on the 
sea! but ships in the theatre—or ships kept for picturesque 
effect on Virginia Water, by George [V., and men hired to 
stand in fitting costumes at a penny an hour!—What a dif- 
ference in effect between a battalion of troops marching to 
action, and one of our independent companies on a holiday! 
In the midst of a military show, and a festal procession gay 
with barmers, I saw a boy seize an old tin pan that lay rust- 
ing under a wall, and poising it on the top of a stick, he set 
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it turning, and made it describe the most elegant imaginable 
curves, and dtew away attention from the decorated proces- 
sion by this startling beauty, 

Another text from the mythologists. The Greeks fabled 
that Venus was born of the foam of the sea. Nothing in- 
terests us which is stark or bounded, but only what streams 
with life, what is in act or endeavor to reach somewhat be- 
yond. The pleasure a palace or a temple gives the eye, is, 
that an order and method has been communicated to stones, 
se that they speak and geometrize, become tender or sublime 
with expression, Beauty is the moment of transition, as if 
the form were just ready to flow into other forms. Any 
fixedness, heaping, or concentration on one feature—a tong 
nose, a sharp chin, a hump-back,—is the reverse of the 
flowing, and therefore deformed. Beautiful as is the sym- 
metry of any form, if the form can move, we seek a more 
excellent symmetry, The interruption of equilibrium stimu- 
lates the eye to desire the restoration of symmetry, and to 
watch the steps through which it is attained. This is the 
charm of running water, sea-waves, the flight of birds, and 
the locomotion of animals. This is the theory of dancing, 
to recover continually in changes the lost equilibrium, not 
by abrupt and angular, but by gradual and curving move- 
ments. I have heen told by persons of experience in matters 
of taste, that the fashions follow a law of gradation, and 
ate never arbitrary. The new mode is always only a step 
onward in the same direction as the last mode; and a cul- 
tivated eye is prepared for and predicts the new fash: 
‘This fact suggests the reason of all mistakes and offence in 
our own modes. It is necessary in music, when you strike 
a discord, to let down the ear by an intermediate note or two 
to the accord again: and many a good experiment, born of 
good sense, and destined to succeed, fails, only because it is 
offensively sudden. I suppose, the Parisian milliner who 
dresses the world from her imperious boudoir will know how 
to reconcile the Bloomer costume to the eye of mankind, and 
make it triumphant over Punch himself, by interposing the 
just gradations, I need not say, how wide the same law 
ranges; and how much it can be hoped to effect, All that is a 
little harshly claimed by progressive parties, may easily come 
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a Dacor ie sean es ele 
Thus the circumstances may be casily imagined, in 
woman may speak, vote, argue causes, legislate, sae 
coach, and all the most naturally in the world, if only it 
come by degrees. To this streaming or flowing belongs the 
Let ate Steerer Meee, | 
of waters, the circulation of the blood, the periodical motion 
of planets, the annual wave of vegetation, the action and 
reaction of Nature: and, if we follow it out, this demand in 
our thought for an ever-onward action, is the argument for 
the immortality. 

One more text from the mythologists is to the same put- 


gives the most alar strength, with the least weight, a 
the purgation of superfluities,” said Michel Angelo, There 
is not a particle to spare in natural structures. There is a 
compelling reason in the uses of the plant, for every novelty 
of color or form: and our art saves material, by more skilful 


strength in the poetry of columns In rhetoric, this art of 
omission is a chief secret of power, and, in general, it is 
proof of high culture, to say the greatest matters in the 
‘simplest way. 

Veracity feet of sll, and forever, Rien de beau que le vrai. 
In all design, art lies in making your object prominent, but 
there is a prior art in choosing objects that are prominent, 
The fine arts have nothing casual, but spring from the in- 
stincts of the nations that created them. 

Beauty is the quality which makes to endure. In a house 
that I know, I have noticed a block of spermaceti lying about 
closets and mantel-pieces, for twenty years together, ay, ; 
because the tallow-man gave it the form of a rabbit; 
suppose, it may continue to be lugged about unchanged for a 
century. Let an artist scrawl a few lines or figures on the 
back of a letter, and that scrap of paper is rescued from 
danger, is put in portfolio, is framed and glazed, and, in 
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proportion to the beauty of the lines drawn, will be kept 
centuries, Burns writes a copy of verses, and sends them to 
2 newspaper, and the human race take charge of them that 
they shall not perish, 

As the flute is heard farther than the cart, see how surely 
& beautiful form strikes the fancy of men, and is copied and 
reproduced without end, How many copies are there of the 
Relvedere Apollo, the Venus, the Pryche, the Warwick Vase, 
the Parthenon, and the Temple of Vesta? ‘These are objects 
of tenderness to all, In our cities, an ugly building is soon 
removed, and is never repeated, but any beautiful building is 
copicd and improved upon, so that all masons and car- 
penters work to repeat and preserve the agreeable forms, 
whilet the ugly ones die out, 

The felicities of design in art, or in works of Nature, 
are shadows or forerunners of that beauty which reaches 
its perfection in the human form, All men are its 
lovers. Wherever it goes, it creates joy and hilarity, and 
is permitted to it. It reaches its height in woman. 
say the Mahometans, “God gave two-thirds of 
.” A beautiful woman fs a practical poet, taming 
her savage mate, planting tenderness, hope, and eloquence, in 
all whom she approaches. Some favors of condition must 
go with it, since a certain serenity {s essential, but we love 
its reproofs and superiorities. Nature wishes that woman 
should attract man, yet she often cunningly moulds into her 
face a little sarcasm, which seems to say, “ Yes, I am willing 
to attract, but to attract a little better kind of a man than any 
T yet behold.” French mémoires of the fifteenth century cele- 
brate the name of Pauline de Viguiere, a virtuous and accom- 
plished maiden, who so fired the enthusiasm of her con- 
temporaries, by her enchanting form, that the citizens of 
her native city of Toulouse obtained the aid of the civil 
authorities to compel her to appear publicly on the balcony 
at least twice a week, and, as often as she showed herself, 
the crowd was dangerous to life. Not less, in England, in the 
last century, was the fame of the Gunnings, of whom, Eliza 
beth married the Duke of Hamilton; and Maria, the Earl of 
Cask. wae says, “the concourse was so great, when 

the Duchess of Hamilton was presented at court, on Friday, 
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that even the noble crowd in the drawing-room clambered 
on chairs and tables to look at her. There are mobs at their 
doors to see them get into their chairs, and people go early 
to get places at the theatres, when it is known they will be 
there.” “Such crowds,” he adds, elsewhere, “ flock to see the 
Duchess of Hamilton, that seven hundred people sat up all 
night, in and about an inn, in Yorkshire, to see her get into 
her post-chaise next morning.” 

But why need we console ourselves with the fames of 
Helen of Argos, or Corinna, or Pauline of Toulouse, or the 
Duchess of Hamilton? We all knaw this magic very well, 
or can divine it. It does not hurt weak eyes to look into 
Deautiful eyes never so long. Women stand related to bean- 
tiful Nature around us, and the enamored youth mixes theit 
form with moon and stars, with woods and waters, and the 
pom of summer. They heal us of awkwardness by their 
won sand looks. We observe their intellectual influence on 
the most serious student. They refine and clear his mind; 
teach him to put a pleasing method into what is dry and 
difficult. We talk to them, and wish to be listened to; we 
fear to fatigue them, and acquire a facility of expression 
which passes from conversation into habit of style. 

‘That Beauty is the normal state, is shown by the perpetual 
effort of Nature to attain it. Mirabeau had an ugly face on 
& handsome ground; and we see faces every day which have 
a good type, but have been marred in the casting: a proof 
that we are all entitled to beauty, should have been beautiful, 
if our ancestors had kept the laws,—as every lily and every 
rose is well. But our bodies do not fit us, but caricature and 
satirize us. Thus, short legs, which constrain us to short, 
mincing steps, are a kind of personal insult and contumely 
to the owner; and long stilts, again, put him at perpetual 
disadvantage, and force him to stoop to the general level of 
mankind. Martial ridicules a gentleman of his day whose 
countenance resembled the face of a swimmer seen under 
water. Saadi describes a schoolmaster “so ugly and crabbed, 
that a sight of him would derange the ccstasics of the ortho- 
dox.” Faces are rarely true to any ideal type, but are @ 
record in sculpture of a thousand anecdotes of whim and 
folly, Portrait painters say that most faces and forms are 
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07 
irregular and unsymmetrical; have one eye blue, and one 
gray; the nose not straight; and one shoulder higher than 
another; the hair unequally distributed, ete. The man is 
physically as well as metaphysically a of shreds and 
patches, hocawed aoadually from Paice Ih ancestors, 
and a misfit from the start. 





favor on the world. And yet—it is not beauty that inspires 
the deepest passion. Beauty without grace is the hook with- 
out the bait, Beauty, without expression, tires. Abbé Mé- 
nage said of the President Le Bailleul, “that he was fit for 
nothing but to sit for his portrait.” A Greek epigram inti- 
mates that the force of love is not shown by the courting of 
beauty, but when the like desire is inflamed for one who is 
ill-fayored. And petulant old gentlemen, who bave chanced 
to suffer some intolerable weariness from pretty people, or 
who have seen cut flowers to some profusion, or who see, 
after a world of pains have been successfully taken for the 
costume, how the least mistake in sentiment takes all the 
beauty out of your clothes,—affirm, that the secret of ugli- 
hess consists not in irregularity, but in being uninteresting. 
‘We love any forms, however ugly, from which great 
qualities shine. If command, eloquence, art, or invention, 
exist in the most deformed person, all the accidents that 
usually displease, please, and raise esteem and wonder higher. 
The great orator was an emaciated, insignificant person, but 
he was all brain, Cardinal De Retz says of De Bouillon, 
“With the physiognomy of an ox, he had the perspicacity 
of an eagle.” Tt was said of Hooke, the friend of Newton, 
“he is the most, and promises the least, of any man in Eng- 
land.” “Since I am so ugly,” said Du Guesclin, “it behooves 
that T be bold.” Sir Philip Sidney, the darling of mankind, 
Ben Jonson tells us, “was no pleasant man in countenance, 
his face being spoiled with pimples, and of high blood, and 
Jong.” Those who have ruled human destinies, like planets, 
for thousands of years, were not bandsome men. If a man 
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can raise a small city to be a great kingdom, can make bread 
cheap, can irrigate deserts, can join oceans by canals, can 
subdue steam, can organize victory, can lead the opinions of 
mankind, can enlarge knowledge, "tis no matter whether his 
nose is parallel to his spine, as it ought to be, or whether 
he has a nose at all; whether his legs are straight, or whether 
his legs are amputated; his deformities will come to be 
reckoned ornamental, and advantageous on the whole. This 
is the triumph of expression, degrading beauty, charming 
us with a power so fine and friendly and intoxicating, that 
it makes admired persons insipid, and the thought of passing 
our lives with them insupportable, There are faces so fiuid 
with expression, so flushed and rippled by the play of thought, 
that we can aardly find what the mere features really are. 
When the delicious beauty of lineaments loses its power, it 
is because a more delicious beauty has appeared; that an in- 
terior and durable form has been disclosed. Still, Beauty 
vides om her lion, as before, Still, “it was for beauty that 
the world was made." The lives of the Italian artists, who 
established a despotiam of genius amidst the dukes and kings 
and mobs of their stormy epoch, prove how loyal men in 
all times are to a Gner brain, a finer method, than their own, 
If a man can cut such a head on his stone gate-post as shall 
draw and keep a crowd about it all day, by its beauty, good 
nature, and inscrutable meaning;—if a man can build a 
plain cottage with such symmetry, as to make all the fine 
palaces look cheap and vulgar; can take such advantage of 
Nature, that all her powers serve him; making use of 
geometry, Instead of expense; tapping a mountain for his 
water-jet; causing the sun and moon to seem only the deco- 
rations of his estate; this js still the legitimate dominion of 
beauty. 

The radiance of the human form, though sometimes aston- 
ishing, is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few 
months, at the perfection of youth, and in most, rapidly 
declines. But we remain lovers of it, only transferring our 
interest to interior excellence. And it is not only admirable 
in singular and salient talents, but also in the world of 
vanes, 

But the sovereign attribute remains to be noted Things 
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are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome, but, until they 
Speak to the imagination, not yet beautiful. ‘This is the 
reason why beauty is still escaping out of all analysis, It is 
not yet possessed, {t cannot be handled. Proclus says, “it 
swims on the light of forms.” It is properly not in the 
form, but in the mind. It instantly deserts possession, and 
files to an object fn the horizon. If I could put my hand on 
the north star, would it be as beautiful? The sea is lovely, 
but when we bathe in it, the beauty forsakes all the near 
water. For the imagination and senses cannot be gratified 
at-the same time. Wordsworth rightly speaks of “a light 
that never was on sea or land,” meaning, that it was stippliod 
by the observer, and the Welsh bard warns his country~ 
women, that 


—“‘hatf of their charms with Cadwallon shall die.'* 


The new virtue which constitutes a thing beautiful, is a 
certain cosmical quality, or, a power to suggest relation to 
the whole world, and so lift the object out of a ful in- 
dividuality, Every natural feature,—sea, sky, rainbow, 
flowers, musical tonc—-has in it somewhat which is not 
private, but universal, speaks of that central benefit which 
is the soul of Nature, and thereby is beautiful. And, in 
chosen men and women, I find somewhat in form, speech, and 
manners, which fs not of their person and family, but of a 
humane, catholic, and spiritual character, and we love them 
as the sky, They have a largeness of suggestion, and their 
face and manners carry a certain grandeur, like time and 
Justice. 

‘The feat of the imagination is in showing the converti- 
bility of every thing into every other thing, Facts which had 
never before teft thelr stark common sense, suddenly 
tas Eleusinian mysteries. My boots and chair and candlestick 
are fairies in disguise, meteors and constellations. All the 
facts in Nature are nouns of the intellect, and make the 
grammar of the eternal Ianguage. Every word has a double, 
treble, or centuple use and meaning. What! has my stove 
and pepper-pot a false bottom! I cry you mercy, good shoc~ 
box! I did not know you were a jewel-case. Chaff and dust 
begin to sparkle, and ate clothed about with immortality. 
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wrong. Into every 

immeasurable and divine, and just as much into form bounded 
by outlines, like mountains on the horizon, as Into tones of 
music, or depths of space. Polarized light showed the secret 
architecture of bodies; and when the second-sight of the 
mind is opened, now one color or form or gesture, and now 
another, has a pungency, as if a more interior ray had been 
emitted, disclosing its deep holdings in the frame of things. 

The laws of this translation we do not know, or why one 
feature or gesture enchants, why one word or syllable in= 
toxicates, but the fact is familiar that the fine touch of the 
eye, or & grace of manners, or a phrase of poctry, plants” 
wings at our shoulders; as if the Divinity, in his approaches, 
lifts away mountains of obstruction, and to draw a 
truer linc, which the mind knows and owns, This is that 
haughty force of beauty, “tis superba forme,” which the 
poets praise—under calm and precise outline, the immeas- 
urable and divine: Beauty hiding all wisdom and power in 
‘its calm sky, 

All high beauty has a moral clement in it, and I find the 
antique sculpture as ethical as Marcus Antoninus: and the 
beauty ever in proportion to the depth of thought. Gross 
and obscure natures, however decorated, seem impure sham- 
bles; but character gives splendor to youth, and awe to 
wrinkled skin and gray hairs. An adorer of truth we cannot 
choose but obey, and the woman who has shared with us 
the moral seatiment—her locks must appear to us sublime. 
‘Thus there is a climbing scale of culture, from the first agree~ 
able sensation which a sparkling gem or a scarlet stain 
affords the cye, up through fair outlines and details of the 
landscape, features of the human face and form, signs and 
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tokens of thought and character in manners, up to the ii 
effable mysteries of the intellect. Wherever we begi 
thither our steps tend: an ascent from the joy of a horse 
his trappings, up to the perception of Newton, that the glol 
on which we ride is only a larger apple falling from a larg 
tree; up to the perception of Plato, that globe and univer. 
are rude and early expressions of an all-dissolving Unity, 
the first stair on the scale to the temple of the Mind. 
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CHAPTER I 
FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 


HAVE been twice in England. In 1833, on my return 

from a short tour in Sicily, Italy, and France, I crossed 

from Boulogne, and landed in London at the Tower 
stairs. It was a dark Sunday morning; there were few 
people in the streets; and I remember the pleasure of that 
first walk on English ground, with my companion, an Ameri- 
an artist, from the Tower up through Cheapside and the 
Strand, to a house in Russell Square, whither we had been 
recommended to good chambers. For the first time for many 
months we were forced to check the saucy habit of travellers’ 
criticism, as we could no longer speak aloud in the streets 
without being understood. The shop-signs spoke our lan- 
guage; our country names were on the door-plates; and the 
public and private buildings wore a more native and wonted 
front. 

Like most young men at that time, I was much indebted 
to the men of Edinburgh, and of the Edinburgh Review,— 
to Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Hallam, and to Scott, Playfair, and 
De Quincey; and my narrow and desultory reading had in- 
spired the wish to see the faces of three or four writers,— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De Quincey, and the latest 
and strongest contributor to the critical journals, Carlyle; 
and I suppose if I had sifted the reasons that led me to 
Europe, when 1 was ill and was advised to travel, it was 
mainly the attraction of these persons. If Goethe had been 
still living, I might have wandered into Germany also. Be- 
sides those I have named (for Scott was dead), there was 
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not in Britain the man living whom I cared to behold, unless 
it were the Duke of Wellington, whom I afterwards saw at 
Westminster Abbey, at the funeral of Wilberforce. The 
young scholar fancies it happiness enough to live with people 
who can give an inside to the world; without reflecting that 
they are prisoners, too, of their own thought, and cannot 
apply themselves to yours. The conditions of literary success 
are almost destructive of the best social power, a8 they do 
not Jeaye that frolie liberty which only can encounter a com~ 
panion on the best terms, It is probable you left some ob- 
secure comrade at a tavern, or in the farms, with right mother- 
wit, and equality to life, when you crossed sea and land to 
play bo-peep with celebrated scribes. I have, however, found 
‘writers superior to their books, and I cling to my first belief, 
that a strong head will dispose fast enough of these impedi- 
‘ments, and give one the satisfaction of reality, the sense of 
having been met, and a larger horizon, 

On locking over the diary of my journey in 1833 I find 
nothing to publish in my memoranda of visits to places. 
But I have copied a few notes I made of visits to persons, 
as they respect parties quite too good and too transparent 
to the whole world to make it needful to affect any prudery 
of suppression ahout a few hints of those bright personalities. 

At Florence, chief among artists I found Horatio Green~ 
ough, the American sculptor. His face was so handsome, 
and his person so well formed, that he might be pardoned, 
if, as was alleged, the face of his Medora, and the figure 
‘of a colossal Achilles in clay, were idealizations of his own. | 
Grecnough was a superior man, ardent and eloquent, and all 
his opinions had elevation and magnanimity. He believed 
that the Greeks had wrought in schools or fraternities — 
the genius of the master imparting his design to his friends, 
and inflaming them with it, and when his strength was spent, 
a new hand, with equal heat, continued the work; and so 
by relays, until it was finished in every part with equal Gre. 
‘This was necessary in so refractory s material as stone; and 
he thought art would never prosper until we left our shy 
Jealous ways, and worked in society as they. All his thoughts 
breathed the same generosity. He was an accurate and a 
deep man, He was a votary of the Greeks, and impaticat 


of Gothic art. His paper on Architecture, published in 1843, 
announced in advance the leading thoughts of Mr, Ruskin 
on the morality in architecture, notwit ‘the antag- 
onism in their views of the history of art, I have a private 
letter from him,—later, but respecting the same 

which he roughly sketches his own theory. “Here is my 
theory of structure: A scientific glia: espe ‘of spaces and 
forms to functions and to site; an emp! of features pro- 
portioned to their gradated importance in function ; color and 
ornament to be decided and arranged and varied by strictly 
organic laws, having a distinct reason for each decision; the 
ae. and immediate banishment of all make-shift and make- 

elieve,” 

Greenough brought me, through a common friend, an in~ 
vitation from Mr. Landor, who lived at San Domenica di 
Fiesole. On the rgth May I dined with Mr. Landor. I found 
him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his 
Villa Gherardesca, a fine house commanding a beautiful land- 
scape. I had inferred from his books, or magnified from 
some anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath,—an un- 
tamable petulance. I do not know whether the imputation 
were just or not, but certainly om this May day his courtesy 
veiled that haughty mind, and he was the most patient and 
gentle of hosts, He praised the beautiful cyclamen whichgrows 
all about Florence; he admired Washington; talked of 
Wordsworth, Byron, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. To 
be sure, he is decided in his opinions, likes to surprise, and 
is well content to impress, if possible, his English whim upon 
the immutable past. No great man ever bad a great son, 
if Philip and Alexander be not an exception; and Philip 
he calls the greater man. In art he loves the Greeks, and in 
sculpture, them only. He prefers the Venus to everything 
else, and, after that, the head of Alexander in the gallery 
here. He prefers John of Bologna to Michael Angelo; in 
painting, Raffaclle; and shares the growing taste for Peru- 
gino and the early masters. The Greek histories he thought 
the only good; and after them, Voltaire’s. I could nat make 
him praise Mackintosh, nor my more recent friends; Mon- 
ais very cordially—and Charron also, which seemed un- 
Miscriminating. He thought Degerando indebted to “ Lucas 





" and “Lucas on Elton He pestered me 
with Southey; but who is Southey? 
He invited me to breakfast on Friday. Ce Fae 
not fail to go, and this time with Greenough He 
eal es as ease atty mditing Tait sean Reese 
of Julius Casar’s!—from Donatus, he said. He glorifed 
Lord Chesterfield more than was necessary, and 
valued Burke, and undervalued Socrates; designated as three 
of the greatest of men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon; 
much as our pomologists, in their lists, select the three or 
the six best pears “for a small orchard”; and did not even 
> omit to remark the similar termination of their names. “A 
it man," he said, “ should make great sacrifices, and kill his 
fndred oxen without knowing whether they would be con- 
sumed by gods and heroes, or whether the flies would eat 
them.” I had visited Professor Amici, who had shown me 
Boast magnifying (it was said) two thousand 
eters; and I spoke of the uses to which they were 
Landor despised entomology, yet, in the same bi 
“the sublime was in a grain of dust.” T suppose 
him about recent writers, but he professed 
heard of Herschel, not even by ame, One 
pictures, which he likes to show, especially one 
ing before which, he said "he would give fifty guineas to 
the man that would swear it was a Domenichino.” I was 
more curious to see his library, but Mr. H——, one of the 
guests, told me that Mr, Landor gives and 
has never more than a dozen at a tim 
Mr. Landor carries to its height the love of freak which 
the English delight to indulge, as if to signalize their come 
manding freedom. He has 2 wonderful brain, despotic, vio- 
Tent, ae inexhaustible, meant for a soldier, by what chance 
converted to letters, in which there is not a style nor 2 tint 
not known to him, yet with an English appetite for action 
and heroes. The thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it. An original sentence, 2 step forward, is worth more 
than all the censures. Landor is strangely undervalued in 
England; usually ignored; and sometimes savagely ate 
tacked in the Reviews, Tho criticism may be right, or wrong, 
“~ and is quickly forgotten; but year after year the scholar must 
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etill go back to Landor for a multitude of sentences— 
Fe wiicee wit eel dadigatten fear ope table. 


From London, on the sth August, I went to Highgate, and 
wrote a note to Mr, Coleridge, requesting Ieave to pay my 
respects to him. It was near noon, Mr. Coleridge sent a 
yerbal message, that he was in bed, but if I would call after 
gne o'clock, he would see me. I returned at one, and he 
appeared, a short, thick old man, with bright blue eyes and 
fine clear complexion, leaning on his canc. He sapft 
freely, which presently soiled his cravat and neat black suit. 
He asked whether I knew Allston, and spoke warmly of his 
merits and doings when he knew him in Rome; what a 
master of the Titianesque he was, &e., &c. He spoke of Dr. 
Channing. Tt was an Suapble misfortune that he should 
have turned out a Unitarian all. On this, he burst into 
a declamation on the folly and ignorance of Unitarianistn,— 
its high unreasonableness; and taking up Bishop Water- 
land’s book, which Jay on the table, he read with vehemence 
two or three pages written by himself in the Ay-Ieaves— 
passages, too, which, I believe, are printed in the “ Aids to 
Reflection.” When he stopped to take breath, I interposed 
that, “whilst I highly valued all his explanations, I was 
bound to tell him that I was born and bred a Unitarian.” 
“Yes,” he said, “I supposed so;” and continued as before, 
“It was a wonder that after so many ages of unquestioning 
acquiescence in the doctrine of St, Pauil,—the ine of the 
‘Trinity, which was also, according to Philo Judieus, the doc~ 
trine of the Jews before Christ—this handful of Priestleians 
should take on themselves to deny it, &c., &, He was very 
sorry that Dr. Channing—a man to whom he looked up— 
no, to say that he looked 4p to him would be to ig falsely 5 
but a man whom he looked af with so much interest,— 
should embrace such views. When he saw Dr. Channing, 
he had hinted to him that he was afraid he loved Christianity 
for what was lovely and excellent—he loved the good in it, 
and not the true; and I tell you, sir, that I have known ten 
persons who loved the good, for one person who loved the 
true; but it is a far greater virtue to love the true for itself 
alone, than to love the good for itself alone. He (Coleridge) 
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knew all about Unitarianism perfectly well, because he had 
‘once been a Unitarian, and knew what quackery it was, He 
had been called ‘the rising star of Unitarianism’” 
went on defining, or rather refining: “The Trinitarian doc- 
trine was realism; the idea of God was not essential, but 
super-essential ;” talked of irinism tetrakism, and much more, 
‘of which | only caught this, “ that the will was that by which 
@ person is a person; because, if one should push me in 
the street, and so I should force the man next me 
into the kennel, I should at once exclaim, ‘I did not do it, 
sir,’ meaning it was not my will” And this also, “that if 
you should insist on your faith here in England, and I on 
mine, mine would be the hotter side of the fagot.” 

1 took advantage of a pause to say that he had many readers: 
of all religious opinions in America, and I proceeded to in- 
quire if the “extract” from the Independent's pamphlet, in 
the third volume of the Friend, were a veritable quotation, 
He replied that it was really taken from a pamphlet in his 
possession, entitled “ A Protest of one of the Independents,” 
or something to that effect, I told him how excellent I 
thought it, and how much I wished to see the entire work. 
“Yes.” he said, “the man was a chaos of truths, but lacked 
the knowledge that God was a God of order. Yet the pas- 
sage would no doubt strike you more in the quotation than 
in the original, for I have filtered it.” 

When I rose to go, he said, “I do not know whether you 
care about poetry, but I will repeat some verses I lately made 
on my baptismal anniversary,” and he recited with strong em- 
phasis, standing, ten or twelve lines, beginning, 


“Born unto God in Christ” 


# 


He inquired where T had been travelling; and on Jearniny 
that I had been in Malta and Sicily, he compared one ish 
with the other, “repeating what he had said to the Bishop of 
London when he returned from that country, that Sicily was 
an excellent school of political economy; for, in any town 
there, it only needed to ask what the government enacted, 
and reverse that to know what ought to be done; it was the 
most felicitously opposite legislation to anything good and 
wise. There were only three things which the government 


had brought into that garden of delights, namely, itch, pox, 
and famine. Whereas, in Malta, the force of law and mind 
was scen, in making that barren rock of semi-Saracen inhabi- 
tants the seat of population and plenty.” Going out, he 
showed me in the next apartment a ire of Alston's and 
told me “that Montague, a pictur ler, once came to see 
him, and, glancing towards this, said, "Well, you have got 
8 picture!” thinking it the work of an old master; afterwards, 
Montague, still talking with his back to the canvas, put up 
his hand and touched it, and exclaimed, ‘By Heaven! this 
picture is not ten years old;'—so delicate and skilful was 
that man’s touch,” 

T was in his company for about an hour, but find it impos: 
sible to recall the largest part of his discourse, which was 
often like so many printed paragraphs in his book,—perhaps 
the same,—so readily did he fall into certain commonplaces, 
As I might have foreseen, the visit was rather a spectacle 
than a converation, of no use beyond the satisfaction of my 
curiosity, He was old and preoccupied, and could not bend 
to a new companion and think with him, 





From Edinburgh ¥ went to the Highlands. On my return, 
I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being intent on de- 
livering a letter which T had brought from Rome, inquired 
for Craigenputtock. It was a farm in Nithsdale, in the paris 
of Dunscore, sixteen miles distant. No public coach passed 
near it, so I took a private carriage from the inn, TI found 
the house amid desolate heathery hills, where the lonely 
scholar nourished his mighty heart, Carlyle was a man from 
his youth, an author who did not need to hide from his 
readers, and as absolute a man of the world, unknown and 
exiled on that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms 
what is best in London. He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff- 
like brow, self-possessed and holding his extraordinary powers 
of conversation in easy command; clinging to his northern 
accent with evident relish; full of lively anecdote, and with 
@ streaming humor, which floated everything he looked upon. 
His talk playfully exaiting the famillar objects put the com- 
panion at once into an acquaintance with his Lars and Le- 
murs, and it was very pleasant to learn what was predestined 


to be a pretty mythology, Few were the objects and lonely 
the man, “not 4 person to speak to within sixteen fen 
‘except the minister of Dunscore”; so that hooks 


discourse. Sana 
ser's” nearer pean to possibility me life was the “ mud 
magazine"; a piece of road near by that marked eome failed 


When 
too much praise of any genius annoyed him, he professed 
hugely to admire the talent shown by his pig, He had spent 
much time and contrivance in confining the poor beast to 
one enclosure in his pen, but pig, by great strokes of judg- 
ment, had found out how to let a board down and had foiled 
him, For all that, he still thought man the most plastic little 
fellow in the planet, and he liked Nero's death “ Qualis arti> 
fex pereo!™ better than most history, He worships a man 


was that in it a man cam have meat for his labor. He had 
read in Stewart's book that when he inquired in a New York 
hotel for the Boots, he had been shown across the strect and 
had found Mungo in his own house dining on roast turkey. 

We talked of books, Plato he does not read, and he dis- 
faroged Socrates; and, when pressed, persisted in making 
Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid bridge from 
‘the old world to the new. His own reading had been pmulti- 
farious. Tristram Shandy was one of his first books after 
Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson's America an early favorite. 
Rousseau's Confessions had discovered to him that he was 
not a dunce; and it was now ten years since he had learned 
German, by the advice of a man who told him he would find 
im that language what he wanted, 

He took despairing or satirical views of literature at this 
moment; recounted the incredible sums paid in one year 
by the great booksellers for puffing. Hence it comes that 
no newspaper is trusted now, no hooks are bought, and the 
booksellers are on the eve of bankruptcy. 
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Ee still returned to English pauperism, the crowded 
country, the selfish abdication by public men of all that public 
persons should perform. “Government should direct poor 
men what to do. Poor Irish folk come wandering over these 
moors, My dame makes it a rule to give to every son of 
Adam bread to eat, and supplies his wants to the next house. 
But here arc thousands of acres which might give them all 
meat, and nobody to bid these poor Irish go ta the moor and 
till it, They burned the stacks, and so found a way to force 
‘the rich people to attend to them.” 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at Criffel, 
then without his eap, and down into Wordsworth’s country, 
‘There we sat down, and talked of the immortality of the soul. 
It was not Carlyle’s fault that we talked on that topic, for he 
had the natural disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise 
itself against walls, and did not like to place himself where 
‘no step can be taken, But he was honest and true, and cog- 
hizant of the subtile links that bind ages together, and saw 
how every event affects all the future. “Christ died on the 
tree; that built Dunseore kirk yonder; that brought you and 
me together. Time has only a relative existence.” 

He was already turning his eyes towards London with a 
scholar’s appreciation. London is the heart of the world, 
he sald, wonderful only from the mass of human beings, 
He liked the huge machine, Each keeps its own round. 
The baker's hoy brings muffins to the window at a fixed hour 
every day, and that is all the Londoner knows or wishes to 
know on the subject. But it turned out good men. He 
named certain individuals, especially one man of letters, his 
friend, the best mind he knew, whom London had well served, 


On the 28th August, I went to Rydal Mount, to pay my 
respects to Mr, Wordsworth, His daughters called in their 
father, a plain, elderly, white-haired man, not prepossessing, 
and disfigured by green goggles. He sat down and talked with 
great simplicity. He had just returned from a journey, His 
health was good, but he had broken a tooth by a fall, when 
walking with two lawyers, and had said that he was glad it 
did not happen forty years ago; whereupon they had praised 
his philosophy. 





‘He had much to say of America, the more that it gave oc- 
casion for his favorite topic.—that society is being enlight- 


is not education. He thinks more of the education of cir 
cumstances than of tuition. "Tis not question whether there 
are offences of which the law takes cognizance, but whether 
there are offences of which the law does not take 


what seemed a paradox, that needed a civil war in 
America, to teach the necessity of knitting the social ties 
stronger. “There may be,” he said, “in America some vel- 


given to the making of money; and secondly to politics; that 
they make political distinction the end, and not the means. 


ciety there, which, in England,—God knows, are done in Eng- 
Jand_every day;—but would never be spoken of. In Amer- 
ica I wish to know not how many churches or schools, but 
what newspapers? My friend, Colonel Hamilton, at the 
foot of the hill, who was a year in America, assures me that 
the newspapers are atrocious, and accuse members of Con- 
gress of stealing spoons!" He was against taking off the 
tax on newspapers in England which the reformers 
as a tax upon knowledge, for this reason, that they would be 
inundated with base prints. He said, he talked on political 
‘aspects, for he wished to impress on me and all good Ameri~ 
cans to cultivate the moral, the conservative, &c., &c,, and 
never to call into action the physical strength of the 
as had just now been done in England in the Reform Bill, — 
a thing prophesied by Delolme. He alluded once or twice to 
his conversation with Dr. Channing, who had recently visited 
him (laying his hand on a particular chair in which the 
Doctor had sat), 

‘The conversation turned on books. Lucretius he esteems 
a far higher poet than Virgil: not in his system, which is 
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nothing, rable haart ett oe Faith is necessary 
to explain anything, and to reconcile the forcknowledge of 
God with human evil, Of Cousin (whose lectures we had 
‘all been reading in Boston), he knew only the name. 

I inquired if he had read Sekt critical articles and 
translations, He said he thought him sometimes insane, 
He proceeded to abuse Gocthe’s Wilhelen Meister heartily, 
Te was full of all manner of fornication. It was like the 
crossing of flies in the air. He had never gone farther than 
the first part; so disgusted was he that he threw the book 
aeross the room. 1 deprecated this wrath, and said what I 
could for the better parts of the book; and he courteously 
promised to look at it again. Carlyle, he said, wrote most 
obscurely. He was clever and deep, but be defied the sym- 
pathies of everybody, Even Mr. Coleridge wrote more 
clearly, though he had always wished Coleridge would write 
more to be understood. He led me out into his garden, and 
showed me the gravel walk in which thousands of his lines 
‘were composed. His eyes are much inflamed. This is no 
loss, except for reading, because he never writes prose, and 
of poetry he carries even hundreds of lines In his head before 
writing them. He had just returned from a visit to Staffa, 
and within three days had made three sonnets on Fingal’s 
Cave, and was composing a fourth when he was called in to 
see me. He said, “If you are interested in my verses, per= 
haps you will like to hear these lines.” 1 gladly assented; 
and he recollected himself for a few moments, and then stood 
forth and repeated, one after the other, the three entire son~ 
nets with great animation. I fancied the second and third 
more beautiful than his poems arc wont to be. The third 
a aes to the flowers, which, he said, especially the ox- 
, are very abundant on the top of the rock. The 
pee alludes to to the name of the cave, which is Cave of 
Music"; the first to the circumstance of its being visited by 
the promiscuous company of the steamboat, 

‘This tecitution was so unlooked for and surprising,—he, 
the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and reciting to me in a 
gmrden-walk, like a schoolboy declaiming,—that I at first was 
hear to laugh; but recollecting myself, that F had come thus 
far to see a poct, and he was chanting poems to me, J saw that 
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he was right and 1 was wrong, and gladly gave myself 
up to hear, 1 told him how much the few printed extracts 
had quickened the desire to possess his unpublished poems, 
He replied, he never was in haste to publish; porty because 
he corrected a good deal, and every alteration is ungraciously 
received after printing; but what he had written would be 
printed, whether he lived or died. I said “ Tintern Abbey” 
appeared to be the favorite poem with the public, but more 
contemplative readers preferred the first books of the “ Ex- 
cursion,” and the Sonnets, He said, “ Yes, they are betten™ 
He preferred such of his poems as touched the affections 
to any others; for whatever is didactic—what theories of 
society, and so on—might perish quickly; but whatever com- 
bined a truth with an affection was xtua ep ext, good to-day 
and good forever. He cited the sonnet, “ On the feelings of 
a high-minded Spaniard which he preferred to any other 
(I so understood him), and the “Two Voices"; and quoted 
with evident pleasure, the verses addressed “ To the Skylark.” 
In this connection he said of the Newtonian theory that it 
might yet be superseded and forgotten; and Dalton’s atomic 
theary. 

When I prepared to depart, he said he wished to show me 
what a common person in England could do, and he led 
me into the enclosure of his clerk, a young man, to whom 
he had given this slip of ground, which was laid out, or its 
natural capabilities shown, with much taste, He then said he 
would show me a better way towards the inn; and he walked 
a good part of a mile, talking, and ever and anon stopping 
short to impress the word or the verse, and finally parted 
from me with great kindness, and returned across the fields. 

Wordsworth honored himself by his simple adherence to 
truth, and was very willing not to shine; but he surprised by 
the hard limits of his thought. To judge from a single con- 
versation, he made the impression of a narrow and very 
English mind; of one who paid for his rare elevation by 
general tameness and conformity, Off bis cwn beat, his 
opinions were of no value. It is not very rare to find persons 
loving sympathy and ease, who expiate their departure from 
the common in one direction by their conformity in every 
other, 
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VOTAGE TO ENGLAND 


Tne occasion of my second visit to England was an in- 
yitation from some Mechanics’ Institutes in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, which separately are organized much in 
the same way a3 our New England Lyccums, but, in 
1847, had been linked into a “Union,” which embraced 
twenty or thirty towns and cities, and presently extended 
into the middle countics, and northward into Scotland. I 
was invited, on liberal terms, to read a series of Jectures in 
them all. The request was urged with every kind suggestion, 
and every assurance of aid and comfort, by friendliest parties 
in Manchester, who, in the sequel, amply redeemed their word. 
The remuncration was equivalent to the fecy at that time 
paid in this country for the like services. At all events, 
it was sufficient to cover any travelling expenses, and the 
proposal offered an excellent opportunity of seeing the in- 
terior of England and Scotland, by means of a home, and a 
committee of intelligent friends, awaiting me in every town. 

I did not go very willingly. I am not a good traveller, nor 
have I found that long journeys yicld a fair share of reason 
able hours, But the invitation was repeated and pressed at 
moment of more leisure, and when T was a little spent by 
gome unisual studies. I wanted a change and a tonic, and 
England was proposed to me. Besides, ten ‘were at least, 
the dread attraction and salutary influences of the sea. So 
I took my berth in the packet-ship Washington Irving, and 
sailed from Boston on Tuesday, sth October, 1847. 

On Friday, at noon, we had only made one hundred and 
thirty-four miles. A nimble Indian would have swum ng far; 
‘but the captain affirmed that the ship would show us in time 
all her paces, and we crept along through the floating drift 
of boards, logs, and chips, which the rivers of Maine and New 
Brunswick pour into the sea after a freshet. 

At last, on Sunday night, after doing one day’s work in 
four, the storm came, the winds blew, and we flew before 
2 north-wester, which strained every rope and sail. The 
good ship darts through the water ail day, all night, like a 
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fish, quivering with speed, gliding through liquid leagues, 
sliding from horizon to horizon. She has passed Cape Sable; 
she has reached the Banks; the land-birds are left; 
haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and hover 7 m0 
fishermen; she has passed the Banks; left five sail behind her, 
far on the edge of the west at sundown, which were far 
‘east of us at morn,—though they say at sea a stern chase is 
a long race—and still we Ay for our lives. The shortest 
sea-line from Boston to Liverpool is 2850 miles. This a 
steamer keeps, and saves 1§0 miles. A sailing ship can never 
go in a shorter line than 3000, and usually it is much longer. 
Our good master keeps his kites up to the last moment, stud- 
ding-sails alow and aloft, and, by incessant straight steering, 
never loses a rod of way. Watchfulness is the law of the 
ship—watch on watch, for advantage and for life, Since 
the ship was built, it seems, the master never slept but in his 
day-clothes whilst on board. " There are many advantages,” 
says Saadi, “in sea-voyaging, but security is not one of them.” 
Yet in hurrying over these abysses, whatever dangers we are 
running into, we are certainly running out of the risks of 
hundreds of miles every day, which have their own chances 
of squall, collision, sea-stroke, piracy, cold, and thunder, Hour 
for hour, the risk on a steamboat is greater; but the speed 
is safety, or, twelve days of danger, instead of twenty-four. 
Our ship was registered 7§0 tons, and weighed perhaps, with 
all her freight, 1500 tons, The mainmast, from the deck to 
the top-button, measured 115 feet; the length of the deck, 
fram stem to stern, 155. It is impossible not to personify @ 
ship; everybody does, in everything say:—she behaves 
well; she minds her rudder; she swims like a duck; she runs 
her nose into the water; she looks into a port. Then that 
wonderful esprit de corps, by which we adopt into our self- 
love everyt! we touch, makes us all champions of her 
sailing qualities. 

. The conscious ship hears all the praise. In one week she 
has made 1467 miles, and now, at night, seems to hear the 
éteamer behind her, which left Boston to-day at two, has 
mended her speed, and is flying before the gray south wind 
eleven and a half knots the hour. The sea-fire shines in her 
wake, and far around wherever a wave breaks. I read the 
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hour, oh. 4s’, on my watch by this light. Near the equator, 
you can read small print by itz and the mate describes the 
phosphoric insects, when taken up in a pail, as shaped like 

a Carolina potato. 

I find the sea-life an acquired taste, like that for tomatoes 
and olives. The confinement, cold, motion, noise, and odor 
are not to be dispensed with. The floor of your room is 
sloped at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees, and I waked 
every morning with the belief that some one was tipping up. 
my berth. Nobody likes to be treated ignominiously, upset, 
shoved against the side of the house, rolled over, suffocated 
with bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. We get used to these 
annoyances at last, but the dread of the sea remains longer. 
The sea is masculine, the type of active strength. Look, 
what egg-shells are drifting all over it, each one, like ours, 
filled with men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with cockney 
conceit, as the sea is rough or smooth. Is this sad-eolored 
circle an eternal cemetery? In our graveyards we scoop a pit, 
but this aggressive water opens mile-wide pits and chasms, and 
makes a mouthful of a lect, To the geologist, the sca is the 
only firmament; the land is in perpetual flux and change, 
now blown up like a tumor, now sunk in a chasm, and the 
registered observations of a few hundred years find it in a 
perpetual tilt, rising and falling. The sea keeps its old level; 
and "tis no wonder that the history of our race is so recent, if 
the roar of the ocean is silencing our traditions. A rising 
of the sea, such as has been observed, say an inch in a century, 
from east to west on the land, will bury all the towns, monu- 
ments, bones, and knowledge of mankind, steadily and in- 
sensibly. If it is capable of these great and secular mischiefs, 
it is quite as ready at private and local damage; and of this 
‘no Iandsman seems so fearful as the seaman. Such discom- 
fort and such danger as the narratives of the captain and 
muate disclose are bad enough as the costly fee we pay for 
entrance to Europe; but the wonder is always mew that any 
sare man can be a sailor, And here, on the second day of 
our voyage, stepped out a little boy in his shirt-sleeves, who 
had hid himself, whilst the ship was in port, in the bread- 
closet, haying no moncy, and wishing to go to England. 
The sailors have dressed him in Guernsey frock, with a knife 
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i history 
BYOY boon: ane pee thag ail of them re sick of a sees 
stay in it out of pride, Jack has a life of risks, incessant 
abuse, and the worst pay. Te ia 5 i bette lt 
and not very much better with the captain. A handred 
dollars a month is reckoned high pay. If sailors were con- 
tented, Af they had not resolved again and again not to go 
to sen any more, I should respect them. 

OF course, the inconveniences and terrors of the sea a: 
not of any account to those whose minds are preoccupied. 
The water-laws, arctic frost, the mountain, the mine, 
shatter cockneyism; every noble activity makes room iy 
itself. A great mind is a good sailor, as a great heart is 
And the sca is not slow in disclosing incstimable secrets to 
a good naturalist. 

'Tis a good rule in every journey to provide some piece of 
liberal study to rescue the hours which bad weather, bad 
company, and tayerns steal from the best economist. Classics 
which at home are drowsily read have a strange charm in a 
country inn, or in the transom of a merchant brig. I re~ 
member that some of the happiest and most valuable hours 
I have owed to books, passed many years ago, on shipboard. 
The worst impediment T have found at sea is the want of 
light in the cabin. 

We found on board the usual cabin library: Basil Hall, 
Dumas, Dickens, Bulwer, Balzac, and Sand were our 
Among the passengers, there was some variety of talent and 
profession; we exchanged our experiences, and all learned 
something. The busiest talk with leisure and convenience 
at sea, and sometimes a memorable fact turns up, which you 
have long had a vacant niche for, and seize with the joy of 
a collector, But, under the best conditions, a voyage is one 
of the severest tests to try a man. A college examination 
is nothing to it. Sea-days are long,—these lacklustre, je 
less days which whistled oyer us; but they were pci. 
fifteen, as the captain counted, sixteen according to mé. 
Reckoned from the time when we left soundings, our speed 
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‘was such that the captain drew the line of his course in red 
ink on his chart, for the encouragement or envy of future 
navigators. 

It has been said that the King of England would consult his 
dignity by giving audience to foreign ambassadors in the 
cabin of a man-of-war, And I think the white path of an 
Atlantic ship the right avenue to the palace front of this 
seafaring people, who for hundreds of years claimed the striet 
sovereignty of the ses, and exacted toll and the striking 
sail from the ships of all other peoples, When their privilege 
was disputed by the Dutch and other junior marines, on the 
plea that you could never anchor on the same wave, or hold 
property in what was always Glowing, the English did not stick 
to claim the channel, or bottom of all the main. "As if,” 
said they, “we contended for the drops of the sea, and not 
for its situation, or the bed of those waters. The sea is 
bounded by his majesty’s empire.” 

As we neared the land, its genius was felt. This was 
inevitably the British side. In every man's thought arises 
now a new system, English scatiments, English loves and 
fears, English history and social modes. Yesterday, every 
papsenger had measured the speed of the ship by watching 
the bubbles over the ship's bulwarks. To-day, instead of 
bubbles, we measure by Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, and Ard- 
more. There lay the green shore of Ireland, like some coast 
of plenty. We could see towns, towers, churches, harvests; 
but the curse of eight hundred years we could not discern. 


CHAPTER IIT 
LAND 


‘Averert thought Italy and England the only countries worth 
living in; the former, because there nature vindicates her 
rights, and triumphs over the evils inflicted by the govern- 
ments; the latter, because art conquers nature, and trans- 
forms a rude, ungenial land into a paradise of com- 
fort and plenty. England is a garden. Under an ash-colored 
sky, the fields haye been combed and rolled till they appear 


to have heen finished with a pencil instead of a plough. The 
solidity of the structures that compose the towns speaks the 
industry of ages. Nothing is left as it was made. Rivers, hills, 
valleys, ti aa ‘sea itself feel the hand of a master. The long 
habitation of a powerful and ingenious race has turned every 
rood of Jand to its best op ritrprmecrrmos 
arable soil, the quarriable rock, the \ways, b daria 
the fords, the navigable waters; and the new arts 

course meet you everywhere; so that England is a ‘age phat 
anstery, where all that man wants is provided within the 
precinct. Cushioned and comforted in every manner, the 
traveller rides as on a cannon-ball, high and low, over rivers 
and towns, through mountains, in tunnels of three or four 
miles, at near twice the speed of our trains; and reads quietly 
the Times newspaper, which, by its immense correspondence 
and reporting, seems to have machinized the rest of the 
world for his occasion. 

The problem of the traveller landing at Liverpool is, Why 
England is England? What are the elements of that power 
which the English hold over other nations? If there be one 
test of national genius universally accepted, it is success; and 
if there be one successful country in the universe for the 
last millennium, that country is England, 

A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations; and an American has more reasons than 
another to draw him to Britain. In all that is done or begun 
by the Americans towards right thinking or practice, we are 
met by a civilization already settled and overpowering. The 
culture of the day, the thoughts and aims of men, are En- 
glish thoughts and aims. A nation considerable for a thousand 
years since Egbert, it has, in the last centuries, obtained the 
ascendant, and stamped the knowledge, activity, and power 
of mankind with its impress. Those who resist it do not feel 
it or obey it less. The Russian in his snows is aiming to be 
English. The Turk and Chinese also are making awkward 
efforts to be English. The practical common-sense of modern 
society, the utilitarian direction which labor, laws, 
teligion take, is the natural genius of the British mind, The 
influence of France is a constituent of modern civility, but 
not enough opposed to the English for the most wholesome 
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effect. The American is only the continuation of the English 
genius into new conditions, more or less propitious. 

ose what books fill our libraries. Every book we read, 

ery biography, play, romance, in whatever form, is still 
English history ‘and manners. So that a sensible English- 
man once said to me, " As long as you do not grant us copy- 
right, we shall have the eer ds of you.” 

But we have the same difficulty in making a social or 
moral estimate of England, as the sheriff finds in drawing a 
jury to try some cause which has agitated the whole com- 
munity, and on which everybody finds himself an interested 
party. Officers, jurors, judges have all taken sides. England 
‘has inoculated all nations with her civilization, intelligence, 
and tastes; and, to resist the tyranny and prepossession of the 
British element, a serious man must aid himself, by comparing 
with it the civilizations of the farthest east and west, the old 
Greek, the Oriental, and, much more, the ideal standard, if 
‘only by means of the very impatience which English forms 
are sure to awaken in independent minds, 

Besides, if we will visit London, the present time is the best 
time, as some signs portend that it has reached its highest 
point. It is observed that the English interest us a little less 
within a few years; and hence the impression that the British 
power has culminated, is in solstice, or already declining. 

As soon as you enter England, which with Wales, & is no 
larger than the State of Georgia,’ this little land stretches 
by an illusion to the dimensions of an empire. The innu- 
merable details, the crowded succession of towns, cities, 
drals, castles, and great and decorated estates, the number 
and power of the trades and guilds, the military strength and 
splendor, the multitudes of rich and remarkable people, the 
servants and equipages—all these catching the eye, and 
never allowing it to pause, hide all boundaries by the im. 
pression of magnificence and endless wealth. 

T reply to all the urgencies that refer me to this and that 
object indispensably to be seen—Yes, to see England well 
needs a hundred years; for, what they told me was the merit 
of Sir John Soane's Museam, in London,—that it was well 


SAdd South Cervting, end you have mare thax en equivalent for, the 
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packed and well saved—is the merit of England;—it is 
stuffed full, Le eT eer al Caneel 
churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity-houses. In 

the history of art it is a long way from a cromlech to York 
minster; yet all the intermediate steps may still be traced 
in this all-preserving island. 

‘The territory has a singular perfection. Thé climate fs 
warmer by many degrees than it is entitled to by latitude 
Neither hot nor cold, there is no hour in the whole year 
when one cannot work. Here is no winter, but such days 
as we have in Massachusetts in November, a temperature 
which makes no exhausting demand on human strength, 
but allows the attainment of the largest stature, Charles 
the Second said, “it invited men abroad more days in the 
year and mote hours in the day than another country.” Then 
England has all the materials of a working country except 
wood. The constant rain,—a rain with every tide in bee 
of the island,—keeps its multitude of rivers full, and 
agricultural production up to the highest point. Tt has 
plenty of water, of stone, of potter's clay, of coal, of salt, and 
of iron. The land naturally abounds with game; immense 
beaths and downs are paved with quails, grouse, and wood- 
cock, and the shores are animated by water birds, The 
rivers and the surrounding sea spawn with fish; there are 
galmon for the rich, and sprats and herrings for the poor, 
In the northern lochs the herring are in innumerable shoals; 
@t one season, the country people say, the lakes contaif: 
one part water and two parts fish. 

The only drawback on this industrial conveniency is the 
darkness of its sky. The night and day are too nearly of 
a color, It strains the eyes to read and to write. Add 
the coal smoke. In the matufacturing towns, the fine soot 
or blacks darken the day, give white sheep the color of black 
sheep, discolor the human saliva, contaminate the air, poison 
many plants, and corrode the monuments and buildings. 

The London fog aggravates the distempers of the sky, and 
sometimes justifies the epigram on the climate by an English 
wit, “in a fine day, looking up a chimney; in a foul day; 
looking down one," A gentleman in Liverpool told me that 
he found he could do withont a fire in his parlor about one 
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day in the year. It is, however, pretended that the enormous 
eomaumption of coél tH the HMMhd We also fale SH moditying 
the general climate. 

Factitious climate, factitiows position. England resembles 
a ship in its shape, and, if it were one, its best admiral could 
not have worked it, or anchored it in @ more judicious or 
effective position. Sir John Herschel said, “London was 
the centre of the terrene globe.” The shopkeeping nation, 
to use a shop word, has a good stand, The old Venetians 
pleased themselves with the flattery that Venice was in 45°, 
midway between the polés ahd the line; as if that were 
an imperial centrality. Long of old, the Gréeks fancied 
Delphi the navel of thé earth, in their favorite mode of 
fabling the earth to be an animal. The Jews believed Jeru- 
salem to be the centre. [ have seen a kratometic chart 
designed to show that the city of Philadélphin was in the 
same thermic belt, and, by inference, if the same belt of 
empire, as the cities of Athens, Rome, and London. It was 
drawn by a patriotic Philadelphian, and was exainined with 
pleasure, under his showifig, by the irhabititits of Chestiut 
Street. But when carried to Charléstoh, to Néw Orleans, 
and to Boston, it somehow failed to convince the ingenious 
Scholars of all those capitals. 

But England is anchored at the sidé of Europe, and right 
in the heart of the modern world. The sea, whieh, dccotding 
to Virgil's famous ne, divided the poor Britons utterly from 
the world, proved to be the ting of marriage with all nations, 
Ir is not down in the books,—it is written only in the geologic 
strata,—that fortunate day when a@ wate of the German 
Ocean burst the old isthmus which joined Kent and Cornwall 
to Prance, and gave to this fragment of Europe its impreg- 
nable sea wall, cutting off an island of eight hundred miled 
in length, with an irregular breadth reaching to three 
hundred miles; a territory large enough for independence én- 
riched with every see! of national power, so near, that it 
can see the harvests of the continent; and so far, that who 
would cross the strait must be an expert mariner, ready for 
tempests, As America, Europe, and Asia lie, these Britons 
have precisely the best commercial position in the whole 
planet, and are suré of a market for all the goods they cari 





advantages avail, 7 
‘Thames must dig its spacious outlet to the sea from the 
heart of the kingdom, giving road and landing to inaumer- 
able ships, and all the conveniency to trade, that a 
s0 skilful and sufficient in economizing water-front by 
warehouses, and lighters required, When James the First 
declared his purpose of punishing London by removing Be 
Court, the Lord Mayor replied, “that, in removing his 
royal presence from his lieges, they hoped he would leave 
them the Thames.” 

In the variety of surface, Britain is a miniature of Europe, 
having plain, forest, marsh, river, seashore; mines in Corn- 
wall; caves in Matlock and Derbyshire; delicious landscape 
in Dovedale, delicious sea-view at Tor Bay, Highlands in 
Scotland, Snowdon in Wales: and, in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, a pocket Switzerland, in which the lakes and 
mountains are on a sufficient scale to fill the eye and touch 
the imagination. It is a nation convenicntly small, Fonte- 
nelle thought that nature had sometimes a little affectation; 
and there is such an artificial completeness in this nation 
of artificers, ax if there were a design from the beginning 
to elaborate a bigger Birmingham, Nature held counsel 
with herself, and said, “My Romans are gone, To build my 
new empire, I will choose a rude race, all masculine, with bra- 
tish strength. T will not grudge a competition of the roughest 
males, Let buffalo gore buffalo and the pasture to the strong 
est! For I have work that requires the best will and sinew. 
Sharp and temperate northern breezes shall blow, to keep that 
will alive and alert. The sea shall disjoin the people from 
others, and knit them to a fierce nationality. It shall ‘ee 
them markets on every side. Long time I will keep 
on their feet, by poverty, border-wars, seafaring, sea-riske, 
and the stimulus of gain. An island—but not so large, the 
people not so many, as to glut the great markets and de~ 
press ane another, but proportioned to the size of Europe 
and the continents.” 

With its fruits, and wares, and money, must ite civil in 
fluence radiate. It is a singular coincidence to this 
graphic centrality, the spiritual centrality, which Emanuel 
Swedenborg ascribes to the people. “For the English 





nation, the best of them are in the centre of all Christians, 
because they have interior intellectual light. This appears 
conspicuously in the spiritual world. This light they derive 
from the liberty of speaking and writing, and thereby of 
thinking.” 


CHAPTER IV 
RACE 


A® ingenious anatomist has written a book* to prove that 
races are imperishable, but nations are pliant political con- 
structions, easily changed or destroyed, But this writer 
did not found his assumed races on any necessary law, dis- 
closing their ideal or metaphysical necessity; nor did he, 
on the other hand, count with precision the existing races, 
and settle the true bounds; a point of nicety, and the popular 
test of the theory. The individuals at the extremes of diver- 
gence in one race of men are as unlike as the wolf to the 
Tapdog. Yet each variety shades down imperceptibly into 
the next, and you cannot draw the line where a race begins 
or ends. Hence every writer makes a different count. 
Blumenbach reckons five races; Humboldt three; and Mr, 
Pickering, who lately, in our Exploring Expedition, thinks 
he saw all kinds of men that can be on the planet, makes 


eleven, 

The British Empire is reckoned to contain 222,000,000 souls, 
—perhapsa fifth ofthe populationof theglobe; and tocomprise 
@ territory of 5,000,000 square miles, So far have British 
people predominated. Perhaps forty of these millions are 
of British stock. Add the United States of America, which 
reckon, exclusive of slaves, 20,000,000 of people, on a ter- 
ritory Of 3,000,000 square miles, and in which the foreign 
clement, however considerable, is rapidly assimilated, and 
you have a population of English descent and language 
ch 60,000,000, and governing a population of 245,000,000 

Is. 

The British census proper reckons twenty-seven and 3 

half millions in the home countries. What makes this cen- 
*The Races, a Fragment, Dy Robert Kaca, Leadon, 129 








greatest vale. They give the bias to 
age; that, not by chance or by mass, bat by 
their character, and by the number of individuals 

them of personal ability. It has been denied that the 
English have genius, Be it as it may, men of vast intellect 
have been born on their soil, and they have made or applied 
the principal inventions, They have sound bodies, and au- 
preme endurance in war and in labor. The spawning force 
Of the race has sufficed to the colonization of great parts 
of the world; yet it remains to be seen whether they can 
inake good the exodus of millions from: Great Britain, 
amounting, in 1852, to more thar a thousand a day. 

Have assimilating forte, sinct they are imitated by 
foreign subjects; and they are still aggressive and propa- 
gardist, enlatging the dominion of their arts and theny. 
‘Their laws are Hospitable, and slavery does not exist under 
them. WHat oppression exists is incidental and temporary; 
their success Is not sudden or fortunate, but they liave main= 
tainted constancy and self-eqyuality for many ages. 

Is this power due to their race, or to some other cause? 
Men hear gladly of the power of blood or race. Rvery- 
body likes to know that his advantages canot be attributed 
to aif, soil, sea, of to local wealth, as mines and quarries, 
nor to laws and traditions, nor to fortune, but to superior 
brain, as it makes the praise more personal to hini. 

We anticipate in the doctrine of race something lke that 
law of physiology, that, whatever bone, muscle, or essential 
orgati is fouid in ofte healthy Ana iden La ams part or 
organ may be found in or near the same place congener; 
and we look to find in the son every mental and moral pop- 
erty that existed in the ancestor, In race, it is not the broad 
shoulders, of litheness, or stature that give advantage, but 
a symmetry that reaches as far as to the wit, Then the mir 
acle and renown begin. Then firét we care to examine the 
pedigree, and copy heedfully the training.—what food they 
ate, what nursing, school, and exercises they had, which 
resulted in this mother-wit, delicacy of re and robust 
wisdom, How came such men as King Alfred, and Roger 
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Bacon, William of Wykeham, Walter Ra! Philip Sidney, 
Isaac Newton, William Shakspeare, apman, 
Francis Bacon, George Herbert, Henry Vane, to exist here? 
What made these delicate natures? was it the ait? was it 
the sea? was it the parentage? For it is certain that these 
men are samples of their contemporaries. The hearing ear 
is always found close to the speaking tongue; and no genius 
can long or often utter anything which is not invited and 
gladly! entertained by men sround him. 

Tt is a race, is it not? that puts the hundred millions of 
India under the dominion of a remote island in the north 
of Europe. Race avails much, if that be true, which is al- 
leged, that all Celts are Catholics, and all Saxons are Prot- 
estants; that Celts love unity of power, and Saxons the 
fepresentative principle, Race is a controlling influence 
in the Jew, who, for two millenniums, under every climate, 
has preserved the same character and employments. Race 
in the negto fs of appalling importance, The French in Can= 
ada, cut off from all ititercourse with the parent people, have 
held their national traits. I chanced to tead Tacitus “on the 
Manners of the Germans,” tot long since, in Missouri, and 
the heart of Illinois, and [ found abundant points of resem~ 
blance between the Germans of the Hercynian forest, and 
our Hoosiers, Suckers, and Badgers of the American woods. 

Bot whilst race works inimortally to keep its own, it is 
resisted by other forces. Civilization is a reagent, and eats 
away the old traits. The Arabs of to-day are the Arabs 
of Pharaoh; but the Briton of to-day is a very different 
person from Cassibelaunus or Ossian. Each religious sect 
has its physiognomy, The Mcthodiets have acquired a face; 
the Quakers, a face; the nuns, a face. An Englishman will 
Pick out a dissenter by his manners. ‘Trades and professions 
carve their own lines om face and form. Certain circum 
stances of English life are not less effective; as, personal 
liberty; plenty of food; good ale and nmtton; open market, 
or good wages for every kind of labor; high bribes 
to talent and skill; the island life, or the million oppor- 
turlities and outlets for expanding aud misplaced talent; 
readiness of combination among themselves for politics or for 
business; strikes; and sense of superiority founded on habia 














of victory in labor and in war; and the appetite for supe~ 
nlority grows by feeding. oy 

Tire easy fo ad8 to the counteracting forces ‘a TREean eae 
dence is a main clement. 'Tis said that the views of nat 
held by any people determine all their institutions, 
ever influences add to mental or moral faculty take 
of nationality, as out of other conditions, and make the 
national life a culpable compromise. 

These limitations of the formidable doctrine of race =: 
gest others which threaten to undermine it, as not 
based, The fixity or inconvertibleness of races as we Ste 
them is a weak argument for the eternity of these frail 
boundaries, since all our historical period is a point to the 
duration in which nature has wrought. Any the least and 
solitariest fact in our natural history, such as the melioration 
of fruits and of animal stocks, has the worth of a power 
in the opportunity of geologic periods. Moreover, though 
we flatter the self-love of men and nations by the legend 
of pure races, all our experience is of the gradation and reso- 
lution of races, and strange resemblances meet us bat 
where. It need not puzzle us that Malay and Papuan, 
and Roman, Saxon and Tartar, should mix, when we see 
the rudiments of tiger and baboon in our human form, and 
know that the barriers of races are not so firm, but that some 
spray sprinkles us from the antediluvian seas, 

‘The low organizations are simplest; a ntere mouth, a jelly, 
or a straight worm. Ags the scale mounts, the organizations 
become complex, We are piqued with pure descent, but 
nature foves inoculation. A child blends in his face the faces 
of both parents, and some feature from every ancestor whose 
face hangs on the wall. The best nations are those most 
widely related; and navigation, as effecting a world-wide 
mixture, is the most potent advancer of nations. 

The English composite character betrays a mixed origin. 
Everything English is a fusion of distant and antagonistic! 
elements. The language is mixed; the names of men are 
of different nations,—three languages, three or four nations; 
—the currents of thought are counter: contemplation and 
practical skill; active intellect and dead conservatism; world> 
wide enterprise, and devoted use and wont; free 
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dom and hospitable law, with bitter class-legislation; a people 
seattered by their wars and affairs over the face of the whole 
earth, and homesick to a man; a country of extremes—dukes 
and chartists, Bishops of Durham and naked heathen colliers; 
nothing can be praised in it without damning exceptions, and 
nothing denounced without salvos of cordial praise. 

Neither do this people appear to be of one stem; but col- 
lectively a better race than any from which they are derived. 
Nor is it casy to trace it home to its original seats. Who can 
call by right names what races are in Britain? Who can 
trace them historically? Who can discriminate them an- 
atomically, or metaphysically ? 

In the impossibility of arriving at satisfaction on the his- 
torical question of race, and—come of whatever disputable 
ancestry,—the indisputable Englishman before me, himself 
very well marked, and nowhere else to be found,—I fancied 
I could eave quite aside the choice of a tribe as his lineal 
progenitors, Defoe said in his wrath, “the Englishman was 
the mud of all races.” I incline to the belief that, as water, 
lime, and sand make mortar, so certain temperaments marry 
well, and, by well-managed contrarieties, develop as drastic 
a character as the English. On the whole, it is not so much 
a history of one or of certain tribes of Saxons, or Fris- 
jans, coming from one place, and genetically identical, as it is 
an anthology of temperaments out of them all. Certain tem~ 
peraments suit the sky and soil of England, say cight or ten or 
twenty varieties, as, out of a hundred pear trees, eight or 
ten suit the soil of an orchard, and thrive, whilst all the un- 
adapted temperaments die out. 

The English derive their pedigree from such a range 
of nationalities, that there needs sea-room and land-room to 
unfold the varieties of talent and character, Perhaps the 
ocean serves as a galvanic battery to distribute acids at one 
pole, and alkalies at the other. So England tends to ac- 
cumulate her liberals in America, and her conservatives at 
London. The Scandinavians in her race still hear in every 
age the murmurs of their mother, the ocean; the Briton 
in the blood hugs the homestead still. 

Again, as if to intensate the influences that are not of race, 
what we think of when we uae of English traits really nar- 
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rows itself to a small district, It excludes Ireland, and Seot- 
land, and Wales, and reduces itself at last to London, that 


figures in Punch's drawings of the public men, or of the 
houses, the prints in the shop wit 6, are distinctive 

lish, and not American, no, nor Scotch, nor Irish: but “tis 
a very restricted nationality. As you go north into the manu 
facturing and agricultural districts, and to the population 
that never travels, as you go into Yorkshire, as you enter 
Scotland, the world’s Englishman is no longer found. In 
Scotland, there is a rapid loss of all grandeur of mien and 
manners; a provincial eagerness and acuteness appear; the 
poverty of the country makes itself remarked, and a coarse- 
ness of manners; and, among the intellectual, Is the 

of dialectics. In Ireland are the same climate and soil as in’ 
England, but less food, no right relation to the land, political 
dependence, small tenantry, and an inferior or misplaced race, 

These queries concerning ancestry and blood may be welll 
allowed, for there is no prosperity that seems more to depend 
on the kind of man than British prosperity. Only a hardy 
and wise people could have made this small territory great. 
We say, in a regatta or yacht-race, that if the boate are any- 
where nearly matched, it is the man that wins, Put the best 
sailing master into either boat, and he will win. 

Yet it is fine for us to speculate in face of unbroken tradi- 
tions, though vague, and losing themselves in fable, ‘The 
traditions have got footing, and refused to be disturbed. The 
kitchen-clock is more convenient than sidereal time. We 
must use the popular category, as we do by the Linnean 
classification, for convenience, and not as exact and final, 
Otherwise, we are presently confounded, when the best- 
settled traits of one race are claimed by some new ethnolo~ 
gist a5 precisely characteristic of the rival tribe. 

I found plenty of well-marked English types, the ruddy 
complexion fair and plump, robust men, with faces cut like 
a dic, and a strong island speech and accent; a Norman type, 
with a complacency that belongs to that constitution, Others, 
who might be Americans, for anything that appeared in their 
complexion or form: and their speech was much less marked, 


and their thought much less bound. We will call them Sax- 
ons, Then the Roman has implanted his dark complexion 
in the trinity or quaternity of bloods. 


f. The sources from which tradition derives their stock 
are mainly three. And, first, they are of the oldest blood 
of the world,—the Celtic, Some peoples are deciduous or 
transitory. Where are the Greeks? where the Etrurians? 
where the Romans? But the Celts or Sidonides are an old 
family, of whose beginning there is no memory, and their 
end is likely to be still more remote in the future; for they 
have endurance and productiyeness, They planted Britain, 
and gave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, 
and imitate the pure voices of .ature. They are favorably 
remembered in the oldest records of Europe, They had no 
violent feudal tenuse, but the husbandman owned the land. 
They had an alphabet, astronomy, pricstly culture, and a sub- 
lime creed. They have a hidden and precarious genius. 
‘They made the best popular literature of the Middle Ages in 
the songs of Merlin and the tender and delicious mythology 
of Arthur. 

2, The English come mainly from the Germans, whom 
the Romans found hard to conquer in two lundred and ten 
years—say, impossible to conquer—when one remembers 
the long sequel; a people about whom, in the old empire, the 
Tumor ran, there was never any that meddled with them that 
repented it not. 

$ Charlemagne, halting one day in a town of Narbounese 
Gaul, locked out of a window, and saw a fleet of Northmen 
cruising in the Mediterrancan. They even entered the port 
of the town where he was, causing no small alarm and sudden 
manning and arming of his galleys. As they put out to sea 
again, the emperor gazed long after them, his eyes bathed in 
tears, “J am tormented with sorrow,” he said, " when I fore- 
‘te the evils they will bring on my posterity.” There was 
weason for these Xerxes’ tears. The men who have built a 
ship and invented the rig,—cordage, sail, compass, and pump,— 
the working in and out of port, have acquired much more 
than a thip. Now arm them, and every shore is at their 
mercy. For, if they have not numerical superiority where 
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they anchor they have only to sail a mile or two to find it, 

's art of war, namely of concentrating force on the 
point of attack, must always be theirs who have the choice 
of the battle-ground. Of course they come into the ght 
from a higher ground of power than the land-nations; and 
a eapage Ghee on aHaes wile yictoriocaaeae nen the 
retreat. As soon as the shores are sufficiently y Benet 
make piracy a losing business, the same skill and courage 
are ready for the service of trade, 

The Heimskringla,” or Sagas of the Kings of Terways 
collected by Snorro Sturleson, is the [iad and Odyssey of 
English history. Its portraits, like Homer's, are 
individualized. The Sagas describe a monarchical 
like Sparta. The government disappears before the impor- 
tance of citizens. In Norway, no Persian masses Sight and 
perish to aggrandize a king, but the actors are bonders or 
landholders, every one of whom is named and personally 
patronymically described, as the king’s friend and companion. 
A sparse population gives this high worth to every sat 
Individuals are often noticed as very handsome ne Yee 
trait only brings the story nearer to the Engli: 
the solid material interest predominates, so dear to ‘toglih 


‘of South Europe, No vaporing of France and Spain has 
corrupted them. They are substantial farmers, whom wes 
rough times have forced to defend their properties. They 


wheat, bacon, butter, and cheese. ‘They fish in the ford, and 
hunt the deer. A king among these farmers has a varying: 
power, sometimes not exceeding the authority of a sheriff. 
A king was maintained much as, in some of our country dis~ 
tricts, 2 winter schoolmaster is quartered, a week here, a week 
there, and a fortnight on the next farm—on all the 
in rotation. This the king calls going into guest-quarters; 
2Helawkriogla, Translaved by Samuel Laing, Esq, London, 384 
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and it was the only way in which, in a poor country, a poor 
king, with many retainers, could be kept alive, when he leaves 
his own farm to collect his dues through the kingdom. 

‘These Norsemen are excellent persons in the main, with 
good sense, steadiness, wise speech, and prompt action. But 
they have a singular turn for homicide; their chicf end of 
man is to murder, or to be murdered; oars, scythes, harpoons, 
crowbars, peatknives, and hayforks are tocls valued by them 
all the more for their charming aptitude for assassinations. 
A pair of kings, after dinner, will divert themselves by thrust- 
ing cach his sword through the other's body, as did Yngve 
and Alf, Arother pair ride out on a morning for a frolic, 
and, finding no weapon near, will take the bits out of their 
horses’ mouths, and crush cach other’s heads with them, as 
did Alric and Eric. The sight of a tent-cord or a cloak- 
string puts them on banging somebody, a wife, or a husband, 
or, best of all, a king. If a farmer has so much as a hay- 
fork, he sticks it into a King Dag. King Ingiald finds it 
vastly amusing to burn up half a dozen kings in a hall, after 
getting them drunk. Never was poor gentleman so sur~ 
fcited with life, so furious to be rid of it, as the Northman. 
If he cannot pick any other quarrel, he will get himself com~ 
fortably gored by a bull's horns, like Egil, or slain by a land- 
slide, like the agricultural King Onund. Odin died in his bed, 
in Sweden; but it was 2 proverb of ill condition, to die the 
death of old age. King Hake of Sweden cuts and slashes 
in battle, as long as he can stand, then orders his war-ship, 
loaded with his dead men and their weapons, to be taken out 
to sea, the tiller shipped, and the sails spread; being left 
alone, he sets fire to some tarwood, and lies down contented 
on deck, The wind blew off the land, the ship flew burning 
in clear flame, out between the islets into the ocean, and 
there was the right end of King Hake. 

‘The carly Sagas are sanguinary and piratical; the later 
are of a noble strain. History rarely yields us better pas- 
sages than the conversation between King Sigurd the Cru- 
sader and King Eystein, his brother, on their respective 
‘merits,—one, the soldier, and the other, a lover of the arts 
of peace. 

But the reader of the Norman history must steel himself 
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by holding fast the remote compensations which result fro: 
animal vigor, As the old fossil world shows that the first 
steps of reducing the chaos were confided to saurians = 
other huge and horrible animals, so the foundations of the 
new civility were to be laid by the most sa) men, 

The Normans came out of France into Eng! ‘worse men 
than they went into it, one hundred and sixty years before, 
They had Jost their own language, and learned the Romance 
or barbarous Latin of the Gauls; and had acquired, with the 
language, all the vices it had names for, The conquest has 
obtained in the chronicles the name of the “memory of sor- 
tow,” ‘Twenty thousand thieves landed at Lae These 
founders of the House of Lords wee greedy and ferocious 
dragoons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates, were 
all alike, they took everything they could carry, én 
harried, violated, tortured, and killed, until pie i En- 
glish was wrought to the verge of ruin. Such, however, is 
the illusion of antiquity and wealth, that decent and ied 
men now existing boast their descent from these filthy thieves, 
who showed n far juster conviction of their own merits, 
assuming for their types the swine, goat, Jackal, 
wolf, and snake, which they severally resembled. 

England yielded to the Danes and Northmen in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and was the receptacle into which all 
the mettle of that strenuous population was poured, The con- 
tinued draught of the best men in Notway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark to these piratical expeditions, exhausted those countries, 
like a tree which bears much fruit when young, and these 
have been second-rate powers ever since. The power of 
the race migrated, and left Norway void. King Olaf said, 
“When King Harold, my father, went westward to England, 
the chosen men in Norway followed him: but Norway was so 
emptied then, that such men haye not since been to find in 
the country, nor especially such a leader as King Harold was 
for wisdom and bravery.” 

It_was a tardy recoil of these invasions, when, in 18x, 
the British government sent Nelson to bombard the Danish 
forts in the Sound; and, in 1807, Lord Cathcart, at Copen- 
hagen, took the entire Danish fleet, as it lay in the basins, and 
all the equipments from the Arsenal, and carried them to 
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England. le, the town where the kings of Norway, 

Sweden, and were wont to meet, is now rented 
to a private English gentleman for a bunting ground, 

Tt took many to trim, and comb, and perfume 


the first boat- of Norse pirates into royal highnesses and 
most noble Knights of the Garter: but every sparkle of orna- 
ment dates back to the Norse boat. There will-be time 
enough to mellow this strength into civility and religion. 
It is a medical fact that the children of the blind see; the 
children of felons have a healthy conscience. Many a mean, 
dastardly boy ts, at the age of puberty, transformed in a 
serious and generous youth, 

The mildness of the following ages has not quite effaced 
these trajts of Odin; as the 1 of a structure matured 
in the tiger is said to be still found unabsorbed in the Cau- 
casian man. The nation has a tough, acrid, animal nature, 
which ceaturies of charching and civilizing have not been able 
to sweeten. Alfieri said, “The crimes of Italy were the proof 
‘of the superiority of the stock ;” and one may say of England 
that this watch moves on a splinter of adamant. The En- 
giish uncultured are a brutal nation. The crimes recorded 
in their calendars leave ing to be dosired in the way 
of cold malignity. Dear to the ish heart is a fair stand- 
up fight. brutality of the manners in the lower class 
appears in the boxing, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, love of 
executions, and in the readiness is a set-to in the streets, 
delightful to the English of all classes. The costermongers 
‘of London streets hold cowardice in loathing: We must 
work our fists well; we are all handy with our fists.” The 
Public schools are charged with being bear-gardens of brutal 
strength, and are liked by the people for that cause, 
The fagging is a trait of the same quality. Medwin, in the 
Life of Shelley, relates that, at a military school, they rolled 
‘up a young man in a snowball, and Jeft him so in his room, 
while the other cadets went to church;--and crippled him 
for life. They have retained impressmeat, deck-flogging, 
army-flogging, and seed S008 Such is the ferocity of 
the army discipline, that a soldier sentenced to flogging, 
sometimes prays that his sentence may be commusted to death. 
Flogging, banished from the armies of Western Europe, re- 
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mains here by the sanction of the Duke of Wellington. The 
right of the husband to sell the wife has been retained dowm to 
our times, The Jews have been the favorite victims of royal 
and popular persecution, Henry IIL mortgaged all the Jews 
in the kingdom to his brother, the Earl of 
security for money which he borrowed, The torture of crimi- 
nals, and the rack for extorting evidence, were 

used, Of the criminal statutes, Sir Samuel Ronailly said, 
“T have examined the codes of all nations, and ours is the 
worst, and worthy of the Anthropophagi.” In the last ses- 
sion, the House of Commons was listening to details of flog- 
ging and torture practised in the jails. 

As soon as this land, thus geographically posted, got a 
hardy people into it, they could not help becoming the sailors 
and factors of the globe From childhood, they dabbled in 
water, they swum like fishes, their playthings were boats, 
In the case of the ship-money, the judges delivered it for aw, 
‘that “ England being an island, the very midland shires there- 
in are all to be accounted maritime” and Fuller adds, “the 
genius even of landlocked counties driving the natives with 
a maritime dexterity.” As early as the conquest, it is re- 
marked in explanation of the wealth of England, that its 
merchants trade to all countries. 

The English, at the present day, have great vigor of body 
and endurance. Other countrymen look slight and under= 
sized beside them, and invalids. They are bigger men than 
the Americans, I suppose a hundred English taken at ran- 
dom out of the street, would weigh a fourth more than so 
many Americans, Yet, I am told, the skeleton is not larger. 
They are round, ruddy and handsome; at Icast, the whole 
bust is well formed; and there is a tendency to stout and 
powerful frames. I remarked the stoutness, on my first land- 
ing at Liverpool; porter, drayman, coachman, guard—what 
substantial, respectable, grandfatherly figures, with costume 
and manners to suit. The American has arrived at the old 
mansion-house, and finds himself among uncles, aunts, and 
grandsires. The pictures on the chimney-tiles of his nursery 
were pictures of these people, Here they are in the identical 
Costumes and air which so took him. 

It is the fault of their forms that they grow stocky, and the 





women Have that disadvantage—few tall, slender figures 
of flowing shapes, but stunted and thickset persons. The 
French say that the English women have two left hands. 
But, in all ages, they are a handsome race. The bronze monu- 
ments of crusaders lying cross-legged, in the Temple Church 
at London, and those in Worcester and in Salisbury Cathe- 
drals, which are seven hundred years old, are of the same 
type as the best youthful heads of men now in England;— 
please by beauty of the same character, an expression hlend- 
ing good nature, valor, and refinement, and, mainly, by that 
uncorrupt youth in the face of manhood, which is daily seen 
in the streets of London, 

Both branches of the Scandinavian race are distinguished 
for beauty. The anecdote of the handsome captives which 
Saint Gregory found at Rome, a. p, 600, is matched by the 
testimony of the Norman chroniclers, five centuries [ater, 
who wondered at the beauty and long flowing hair of the 
young English captives, time, the Heimskringla has 
frequent occasion to speak of the personal beauty of its 
heroes, When it is considered what humanity, what re- 
sources of mental and moral power, the traits of the blond 
race betoken,—its accession to empire marks a new and finer 
epoch, wherein the old mincral force shall be subjugated at 
last by humanity, and shall plough in its furrow henceforward. 
Tt is not a final race, once a crab always a crab, but a race 
with a future, 

‘On the English face are combined decision and nerve, with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open and florid aspect. 
Hence the Jove of truth, hence the sensibility, the fine per- 
ception, and poetic construction. The fair Saxon man, with 
open front, and honest meaning, domestic, affectionate, is 
not the wood out of which cannibal, or inquisitor, or assassin 
is made, but he is moulded for law, lawful trade, civility, 
marriage, the nurture of children, for colleges, churches, 
charities, and colonies. 

‘They are rather manly than warlike, When the war is 
over, the mask falls from the affectionate and domestic tastes, 
which make them women in kindness, This union of qualities 
is fabled in their national legend of Beauty amd the Beast, or 
long before, in the Greck legend of Hermaphrodite. Thetwo 





amost terrible determination, And Sir James Parry said, th 
other day, of Sir John Franklin, that, “if he found We 

ton Sound open, he explored it; for he was a man who ae 
turned his back an a danger, yet of that tenderness, | ey 
would not brush away a mosquito.” Even for their 

men the same virtue is claimed, and Robin Hood comes 
scribed to us as mitissimus prodonum, the gentlest thief. But 
they know where their wardogs lic. Cromwell, Blake, Marl- 
borough, Chatham, Nelson, and Wellington are not to be 
trifled with, and the brutal strength which lies at the bottom 
of society, the animal ferocity of the quays and the 
bullies of the costermongers of Shoreditch, Seven Di and 
Spitalfields, they know how to wake up. 

They have a vigorous health, and po well into middle and 
old age. The old men are as red as roses, and still handsome. 
A clear skin, a peachbloom complexion, and good teeth are 
found all over the island. They use a plentiful and pe! 
diet. The operative cannot subsist on water-cresses, 
mutton, wheatbread, and malt-liquors are universal Senge 
first-class laborers. Good feeding is a chief point of 
pride among the vulgar, and, in their caricatures, they repre~ 
sent the Frenchman as a poor, starved body. It is ode 
that Tacitus found the English beer already in use among the 
Germans: “They make from barlcy or wheat a drink cor- 
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rupted into some resemblance to wine.” Lord Chicf Justice 
Fortescue, in Henry VI.'s time, says, “The inhabitants of 
England drink ho water, unless at certain times, on a religious 
score, anid by way of penance.” The extremes of poverty and 
ascetic penance, it would seem, never reach cold water in Eng- 
land. Wood, the antiquary, in describing the poverty and 
maceration of Father Lacey, an English Jesuit, docs not deny 
him beer. He says, “His bed was under a thatching, and 
the way to it up a ladder; his fare was coarse; his drink, 
of a penny a gawn, or gallon.” 

have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. “They think, with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises 
are the foundation of that elevation of mind which gives 
one nature ascendant over another; or, with the Arabs, that 
the days spent in the chase are not counted in the length of 
fife. They box, run, shoot, ride, row, and sail from pate to pole. 
‘They eat, and drink, and live jolly in the open air, putting a bar 
of solid sleep between day and day. They walk and ride 
as fast as they can, their head bent forward, as if urged on 
some pressing affair, The French say that Englishmen in 
the street always walk straight before them, like mad dogs. 
Men and women walk with infatuation. As soon as he can 
handle a gun, hunting is the fine art of every Englishman 
of condition. They are the most voracious people of prey that 
ever existed. Every season turns out the aristocracy into 
the country, to shoot and fish, The more vigorous run out of 
the island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and 
Australia, to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, 
by lasso; with dog, with horse, with elephant, or with drome- 
dary, all the game that ie in nature, These men have written 
the game-books of all countries, as Hawker, Scrope, Murray, 
Herbert, Maxwell, Cumming, and a host of travellers. The 
people at home are addicted to boxing, running, leaping, and 
rowing matehes, 

1 suppose, the dogs and horses must be thanked for the fact 
that the men have mtiscles almost as tough and supple as theit 
own. If in every efficient man there {s first a fine animal, in 
the English race it is of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, 
broad-chested creature, steeped in ale and good cheer, and 
a little overloaded by his flesh. Men of animal nature rely, 
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like animals, on their instincts, The Englishman associates 
well with dogs and horses. His Sinatra to the bia 
arises from the courage and to manage 

‘The horse finds out who is afraid of it, and does not disguise 
its opinion. Their young boiling clerks and Iusty collegians 
like the company of horses better than the company of pro- 
fessors. I suppose the horses are better company for them. 
The horse has more uses than Buffon noted. If go into 
the streets, every driver in "bus or dray is a tole ae #1 
wanted a good troop of soldiers T should recruit among the 
stables, Add a certain degree of refinement to the vivacity 
of these riders, and you obtain the precise quality which 

' makes the men and women of polite society formidable. 

They come honestly by their horsemanship, with Hengst 
and Horsa for their Saxon founders, The other branch of 
their race had been Tartar nomads, The horse was all 
their wealth. The children were fed on mares’ milk, The 
pastures of Tartary were still remembered by the tenacious 
practice of the Norsemen to cat horsefiesh at religious feasts, 
In the Danish invasions, the marauders seized upon horses 
where they landed, and were at once converted into a body 
of expert cavalry. 

At one time this skill seems to have declined. Two cen 
turies ago the English horse never performed any eminent 
service beyond the seas; and the reason assigned was that 
the genius of the English hath always more inclined them to 
foot-service, as pure and proper manhood, without any 
mixture; whilst, in a victory on horseback, the credit ought 
to be divided betwixt the man and his horse. But in two 
hundred years a change has taken place. Now, they boast 
that they understand horses better than any people in the 
world, and that their horses are become their second selves, 

“ William the Conqueror being,” says Camden, “better af~ 
fected to beasts than to men, imposed heavy fines and punish~ 
ments on those that should meddle with his game.” The 
Saxon Chronicle says, “ He loved the tall deer as if he were 
their father.” And rich Englishmen have followed his ex- 
ample, according to their ability, ever since, in encroaching 
on the tillage and commons with their game-preserves. It 
is a proyerb in England that it is safer fo shoot a man than 
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a hare. The severity of the game-laws certainly indicates 
an extravagant sympathy of the nation with horses and 
hunters, The gentlemen are always on horseback, and have 
brought horses to an ideal perfection—the English racer is 
a factitious breed, A score or two of mounted gentlemen 
may frequently be seen running like centaurs down a hill 
nearly as steep as the roof of a house. Every inn-room is 
lined with pictures of races; telegraphs communicate, every 
hour, tidings of the heats from Newmarket and Ascot: and 
the House of Commons adjourns over the “ Derby Day.” 


CHAPTER V 
ABILITY 


‘Tue Saxon and the Northmas are both Scandinavians, 
History docs not allow us to fix the limits of the application 
of these names with any accuracy; but from the residence 
of a portion of these people in France, and from some effect 
of that powerful soil on their blood and manners, the Nor- 
man has come popularly to represent in England the aristo~ 
cratic,—and the Saxon the democratic principle. And though, 
I doubt not, the noblee are of both tribes, and the workers 
of both, yet we are forced to usc the names a little mythically, 
‘one to represent the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 

‘The island was a prize for the best race. Each of the domi- 
nant races tried its fortune in turn, The Phenician, the Celt, 
and the Goth had already got in. The Roman came, but in 
the very day when his fortune culminated. He looked in the 
eyes of a new people that was to supplant his own. He 
disembarked his legions, erected his camps and towe: 
presently he heard bad news from Italy, and worse and worse, 
every year; at last, he made a handsome compliment of roads 
and walls, and departed. But the Saxon seriously settled 
in the Jand, builded, tilled, fished, and traded, with German 
truth and adhesiveness, The Dane came, and divided with 
him. Last of all, the Norman, or French-Dane, arrived, and 
formally conquered, harried, and ruled the kingdom. A cen- 
uurry later, it came out that the Saxon had the most bottom 





and lon; had managed ° 
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the baron to dictate Saxon terms to Norman 
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and confirmed. The genius of the race and 

Be the place coniptrod 6 flu emexe ‘The island is: 

to free labor, but not worth possession on other terms, 

face was so intellectual, that a feudal or military tenure cx 


80 thoroughly beaten in the war that the name of 

villein were synonymous, ye! 

Jue aAleg gh pene anes Migs iy ot te 
people, Sense and economy must rule in a 

made of sens* and economy, and the banker, with his bac 
per cent, drives the earl out of his castle. A 

soldiers cannot keep down a commonalty of shrewd a eiae 
persons. What signifies 2 pedigree of a hundred Sinks, 
against a cotton-spinner with steam in his mill; or, he 
4 company of broad-shouldered Liverpool merchataits, 
whom Stephenson and Brunel are contriving locomotives and 
4 tubular bridge? 

These Saxons are the hands of mankind. They have the 
taste for toil, a distaste for plensure or repose, and the tele~ 
scopic appreciation of distant gain. They are the wealth- 
makers—and by dint of mental faculty, which has its own 
conditions. The Saxon works after liking, or, only for him- 
self; and to set him at work, and to begin to draw his mon- 
strous values out of barren Britain, all dishonor, fret, and 
barrier must be removed, and then his energies begia to 
play. 

The Scandinavian fancied himself surrounded Lei Kon) 
a kind of goblin men, with vast power of work andl ane 
production,—divine stevedores, carpenters, reapers, 
and masons, swift to reward every kindness done them, with 
gifts of gold and silver. In all English history, this dream 
comes to pass. Certain Trolls or working brains, under the 
names of Alfred, Bede, Caxton, Bracton, Camden, Drake, 
Selden, Dugdale, Newton, Gibbon, Brindley, Watt, We 
wood. dwell in the troll-mounts of Britain, and tum 
sweat of their face to power and renown, 








sots 
A hard temperature had been formed by Saxon and Saxon- 
Dane, and such of these French or Ni 
it were naturalized in every sense. 
All the admirable expedients or means hit upon in Eng- 
land must be looked at as growths or irresistible offshoots 
A 


though sorely against his baronial or ducal will, 


tiffs, so fierce that, when their teeth were set, you must cut 
their heads off to part them. The man was like his dog. 
The people have that nervous billous temperament, which is 
known by medical men to resist every means employed to 
make its possessor subservient to the will of others. The 
English game is main force to main forve, the planting of 
foot to foot, fair play and open field,—a rough tug without 
trick or dodging, till one or both come to pieces. 
Ethelwald spoke the language is 

himself at Wimborne, and said, “he 


Fo 


You shall trace these Gothic touches at school, at country 
fairs, at the hustings, and in Parliament. No artifice, no 
breach of truth and plain dealing—not so much as secret 
ballot, is suffered in the island, In Parliament, the tactics 


is to 
by a pitiless attack: in a bargain, no prospect of advan- 
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tage it so dear to the merchant, at the thowght of being, 
tricked is ‘ing. 

Sir Kenelm Dighy, © courtier of Charles aa fea 
aca Ren addi | 
in his day. “His person was handsome and gigantic, he 
had so graceful elocution and noble address that, had he 
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he would have made himself respected: he was skilled in | 
tongues, and master of arts and arms.”* Sir Kenclm wrote 


doth as deficient from the nature of man: and, if he do ar 
beyond this, by breaking out into divers sorts of 
actions, he findeth, nevertheless, in this linked sequel of simple 
discourses, the art, the cause, the rule, the bounds, and the 
model of it." 

There spoke the genius of the English people. There és 
@ necessity on them to be logical. They would hardly greet 
the good that did not logically fall,—as if it excluded their 
own merit, or shook their understandings. They are jealous 
of minds that have much facility of association, from an in- 
stinetive fear that the seeing many relations to their thought 
might impair this serial continuity and lucrative concentra- 
tion, They are impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to 
contemplation, and cannot conceal their contempt for sallies 
of thought, however lawful, whose steps they cannot count 
by their wonted rule. Neither do they reckon better a syle 
logism that ends in syllogism. For they have a supreme eye 
to facts, and theirs is a logic that brings salt to soup, hammer 
to nail, oar to boat, the logic of cooks, carpenters, and chem- 
ists, following the sequence of nature, and one on which 
words make no impression. Their mind is not dazzled by its 
own means, but locked and bolted to results. They love men 
who, like Samuel Johnson, a doctor in the schools, would 
jump out of his syllogism the instant his major proposition 
‘was in danger, to save that, at all hazards, The practical 

d Antony Weed. # Man's Soule, p 2p 
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plicity and ar incident to the several series of means they 
employ. There is room in their minds for this and that,— 
a science of degrees. In the courts, the independence of the 
judges and the loyalty of the suitors are equally excellent. 
In Parliament, they have hit on that capital invention of 
freedom, a constitutional opposition. And when courts and 
Parliament are both deaf, the plaintiff is not silenced, Calm, 
patient, his weapon of defence from year to year is the obsti- 
nate reproduction of the grievance with calculations and esti- 
mates, But, meantime, he Is drawing numbers and money to 
his opinion, resolved thatifall remedy fails, right of revolution 
is at the bottom of his charter-box. They are bound to see 
their measure carried, and stick to it through ages of defeat. 

Into this English logic, however, an infusion of justice 
enters, rot 80 apparent in other races,—a belief in the exist- 
ence of two sides, and the resolution to see fair play. There 
is on every question an appeal from the assertion of the 
parties to the proof of what is asserted. ‘They are impious 
in their scepticism of a theory, but kiss the dust before a fact 
Ts it a machine, is it a charter, is it a boxer in the ring, in 
it a candidate on the hustings,—the universe of Englishmen 
will suspend their judgment until the trial can be had, They 
are not to be led by a phrase, they want a working plan, a 
working machine, a working constitution, and will sit out 
the trial, and abide by the issue, and reject all preconceived 
theories. In politics they put blunt questions, which must be 
answered; who is to pay the taxes? what will you do for 
trade? what for corn? what for the spinner? 

‘This singular fairness and its results strike the French with 
surprise. Philip de Commines says, “Now, in my opinion, 
among all the sovereignties I know in the world, that in 
which the public good is best attended to, and the least vio- 
Tenoe exercised on the people, is that of England.” Life is 
safe, and personal rights; and what is freedom, without 
security? whilst, in France, “fraternity,” “equality,” and 
“ indivisible unity,” are names for assassination. Montesquicu 





in which allowance for friction is made. 
are impious in their scepticism of theory, and in high deparr 
ments they are cramped and sterile, But the un 
surrender to facts, and the choice of means to reach their 
ends, are as admirable as with ants and bees. 


‘The bias of the nation is a passion for utility, They love 
the lever, the screw, and pulley, the Flanders draught-horse, 
the water-fall, wind-mills, tide-mills; the sea and the wind 
to bear their freight ships. More than the diamond Koh-j- 
noor, which glitters among their crown jewels, ee 
that dull pebble which i: than a man, whose poles turn 
themselves to the poles of the world, and whose axis is par- 
allel to the axis of the world. Now, their toys are steam and 
galvanism, They are heavy at the fine arts, but adroit at 
the coarse; not good in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iran= 
masters, colliers, wool-combers, and tann Europe. 


Soil; to fishery, to manufacture of indispensable staples — 
salt, plumbago, leather, wool, glass, pottery, and brick—to 
bees and silkworms;—and by their steady combinations they 
succeed, A manufacturer sits down to dinner in a sult of 
clothes which was woo! on a sheep's back at sunrise. You 
dine with a gentleman on venison, pheasant, quail, pigeans, 
poultry, mushrooms, and pine-apples, all the growth of his 
estate. They are neat husbands for ordering all their tooly 
pertaining to house and field. All are well kept. There is 
no want and no waste. They study use and fitness in their 
building, in the order of their dwellings, and in their dress, 
The Frenchman invented the rufiic, the Englishman added 








rope. 
whose dress is so fit for his use that you cannot notice or 
remember to describe it. 

‘They secure the essentials in their dict, in their arts, and 
manufactures, Every article of cutlery shows, in its shape, 
thought and long experience of workmen, They put the 
expense in the right place, as, in their sea-steamers, in the 
solidity of the machinery and the strength of the boat. The 
admirable equipment of their arctic ships carries London to 
the pole. They build roads, aqueducts, warm and ventilate 
houses. And they have impressed their directness and prac- 
tical habit on modern civilization, 

Tn trade, the Englishman believes that nobody breaks who 
oat not to break; and that, if he do not make trade every- 

it will make him nothing; and acts on this belief, The 
be of system, attention to details, and the subordination 
of details, or the no, driving things too finely (which is 
on the Germans), constitute that despatch of busi- 

ness which makes the mercantile power of England. 

In war, the Englishman looks to his means. He is of the 
opinion of Civilis, his German ancestor, whom Tacitus re- 
ports as holding “ that the gods are on the side of the strong- 
est;"—a sentence which Bonaparte unconsciously translated, 
when he said, “that he had noticed, that Beers always 
favored the heaviest battalion.” Their military science pro- 
pounds that if the weight of the advancing cohimn is greater 
than that of the resisting, the latter is destroyed. “Therefore 
Wellington, when he came to the army in Spain, had every 
man weighed, first with accoutrements, and then without; be- 
lieving that the force of an army depended on the weight and 
power of the individual soldicrs, in spite of cannon. Lord . 
Palmerston told the House of Commons that more care is 
taken of the health and comfort of English aoe than of 
any other troops in the world, and that hence the English 
can put more men into the rank, on the day of action, on the 
field of battle, than any other army. Before the bombard- 


ment of the Danish forts in the Baltic, Nelson » 
after day, himself in the boats, on the i 

of sounding the channel. Clerk of Eldin’s 

necuvre of breaking the line of sea-battle, and Nelson's 

of doubling, or stationing his ships one on the 

Were only tranlatins Tato navel acs of Sonepart 
were translations into na cs 

of concentration. Lord Collingwood was accustomed to Ret 
his men that, if they could fire three well-directed broadsides 
in five minutes, no vessel could resist them; from 
Snare Practice, they came to do it in three ‘minutes and 
a 

But conscious that no race of better men exists, they 
most on the simplest means; and do not like ponderous 
diffienlt tactics, but delight to bring the affair hand to hand, 
where the victory lies with tHe strength, courage, and endur= 
ance of the individual combatants. They adopt aren ay 
provement in rig, in motor, in weapons, but they 
mentally believe that the best stratagem in naval war is to lay 
your ship close alongside of the enemy's ship, and bring all 
your guns to bear on him, until you or he go to the bottom. 
This is the old fashion, which never goes out of fashion, 
neither in nor out of England. 

Tt is not usually a point of honor, nor a religious 
and never any whim that they will shed their blood - but 
usually erty, and right measured by property, that breeds 
Saray They have no Indian taste for a tomahawk- 
dance, no French taste for a badge or a proclamation. The 
Englishman is peaceably minding his business, and earning 
his day's wages. But if you offer to lay hand on his be 
wages, on his cow, or his right in eae or be 
will fight to the Judgment, Magna-charti 
corpus, star-chamber, ship-moncy, Poper Piymoxtirelony, 
American Revolution, are all questions involving a yeoman’s 
right to his dinner, and, except as touching that, would not 
have lashed the British nation to rage and revolt. 

Whilst they are thus instinct with a spirit of order, and of 
calculation, it must be owned they are capable of larger 
views; but the indulgence is expensive to them, cost great 
crises, or accumulations of mental power, In common the 








ciple exept by es ligt of fagets and of burning towne 
Tacitus says of the Germans, “Powerful only 
efforts, they are impatient of toil and labor.” This high! 
destined race, if it had not somewhere added the chamber 
pd, 


spend 

on their fabric, and await the slow return. ‘Their leather fa 
tanning seven years in the vat. At Rogers’s mills, in Shef- 
field, where I was shown the process of making a razor aad 
a penknife, I was told there is no luck in making good steel 

that they take no mistakes, every blade ia the hundred and 
in the thousand is good. And that is characteristic of all 
their work,—to more is attempted than is done. 

When Thor and his companions arrive at Utgard, he is told 
that “nobody is permitted to remain here, unless he under- 
stand some art, and excel in it all other men.” The same ques- 
ton is still put to the posterity of THor. A nation of labor- 
‘ers, every man is trained to some one art or detail, and aims 
at perfection in that; not content unless he has something 
in which he thinks he surpasses all other men. He would 
rather not do me at all, than not do it well. I suppose 
no people have such thoroughness;—from the highest to the 
Jowest, every man meaning to be master of his art. 

“To show capacity,” a Frenchman described as the end 
of a speech in debate; “No,” said an Englishman, “ but to 
set your shoulder at the wheel—to advance the business.” 
Sir Samuel Romilly refused to speak in popular assemblies, 
confining himself to the House of Commons, where a meas- 
ure can be carried by a specch. The business of the House 


‘of Commons is conducted few perso rt 
sit eas 


‘Ashley, 
Russell, there is nothi high 
They have a woxiletfal bese ls rere Sra 
Private persons Lae in scientific and ant 
searches, the same pertinacity a the nation ce) in 
coalitions in which it m4 Europe again: 
of Bonaparte, one after Rey 
until the sixth hurled him from his 


a work whose value docs not begin until Akin? fe years have 
elapsed, and theiceforward a record to all ages of the Bes 
import. The Admiralty sent out the Arctic ions year 
after year, in search of Sit John Franklin, until, at Tast, 
they have threaded their way through polar pack and Beh- 
ring’s Straits, and solved the Reographical problem. Lord 
Elgin, at Athens, saw the imminent ruin of the Greek re~ 
mains, set up his scaffoldings, in spite of epigrams, and, 
After five years’ labor to collect them, got hie marbles on ship~ 
board. ship struck a tock, and went to the bottom. 
He had them all fished up, by divers, at a vast expense, and 
brought to London: not knowing that Haydon, Friseli, and 
Canova, and all good heads in all the world, were to be his 
applanders. In the same spirit were the excavation and 
research by Sir Charles Fellowes, for the Xanthian monu- 
ment; and of Layard, for his Nineveh sci 
The nation sits in the immense city they have builded, a 
don extended into every man’s mind, though he live 
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in Van Dieman’s Land or Capetown. reed ited 


equali 
The modern world is theirs. Tee eae 
make it day by day. The commercial relations of the world 
are so intimately drawn to London, that every dollar on 
earth contributes to the strength of the English government. 
And if all the wealth in the planet should perish by war or 
deluge, they know themselves competent to replace it. 


by 
qualities; their descent from Odin’s smiths, by their hered- 
itary skill in working in iron; their British birth, by hus- 
bandry and immense wheat harvests; and justified their oc- 
cupancy of the centre of habitable land, by their supreme 
ability and cosmopolitan spirit. They have tilted, builded, 
forged, spun, and woven. They have made the island a 
thoroughfare; and London a shop, a law-court, a 
and scientific bureau, inviting to strangers; a sanctuary to 
refugees of every political and religious opinion; and such 
a city, that sino every active man, in any nation, finds him- 
self, at one time or other, forced to visit it, 

In every path of practical activity, they have gone even 
with the best. There is no secret of war, in which they 
have not shown mastery. The steam-chamber of Watt, the 
locomotive of Stephenson, the cotton-mule of Roberts, per- 
form the labor of the world. There is no department of 
literature, of science, or of useful art, in which they have not 
produced a first-rate book, It is England, whose opinion 
is waited for on the merit of a new invention, an improved 
science, And in the complications of the trade and politics 
of their vast empire, they have been equal to every ex- 
igency, with counsel and with conduct. Is it their Inck, 
or is it in the chambers of their brain,—it is their com- 
mercial advantage, that whatever light appears in better 
method or happy invention, breaks out in their rece. They 
are @ family to which a destiny attaches, and the Banshee 
has sworn that a male heir shall never be wanting. They 
have a wealth of men to fill important posts, and the vigilance 
of party criticism insurcs the selection of a competent 
person. 
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artificial construction of the whole fabric. The climate and 
geography, [ said, were factitious, as if the hands of man 
had arranged the conditions, The same character pervades 
the whole kingdom. Bacon said, “Rome was a state not 
subject to paradoxes;" but England subsists by 
and contradictions. The tions of its are 
the rolling waves; and, from first to last, it is a museum of 
anomalies. This foggy and rainy coumtry furnishes the 
world with astronomical observations. Its short rivers do 
not afford water-power, but the land shakes under the thunder 
of the mills, There is no gold mine of any importance, but 


It is too far north for the culture of the vine, but the wines 
of all countries are in its docks. The French Comte de Lan~ 
raguais said, “No fruit ripens in England but a baked 
apple;” but oranges and pine-apples are as cheap in London 
as in the Mediterranean. The Mark-Lane Express or the 
Custom House Returns bear out to the letter the vaunt of 





* Lot India boast her palma, nor envy we 
‘Tho weeping amber nor the sploy tree, 
‘While, by our oaks those precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn.” 


‘The native cattle are extinct, but the island ts full of 
artificial breeds. The agriculturist Bakewell created sheep 
and cows and horses to order, and breeds in which every- 
thing was omitted but what is economical. The cow is sacti~ 
ficed to her bag, the ox to his sirloin. Stall-feeding makes 
sperm-mills of the cattle, and converts the stable to a chemleal 
factory, The rivers, lakes, and ponds, too much fished, or 
obstructed by factories, are artificially filled with the eggs 
of salmon, turbot, and herring. 

‘Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire are unhealthy and too barren to pay rent. By cylin= 
drical tiles, and guttapercha tubes, five millions of acres 
of bad land have been drained and put on equality with the 
best, for rape-culture and grass. The climate too, which 
was already believed to have become milder and drier by the 
enormous consumption of coal, is so far reached by this 
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flew action, that fogs and storms are said to disappear. 
In due course, all England will be drained, and rise a second 
time out of the waters. The latest step was to call in the 
aid of steam to agriculture, Steam is almost an Englishman. 
I do not know but they will send him to Parliament next, 
to make laws. He weaves, forges, saws, pounds, fans, and 
now he must pump, grind, dig, and plough for the farmer. 
The markets created by the manufacturing population have 
erected agriculture into a great thriving and spending in- 
dustry. The value of the houses in Britain is equal to the 
value of the soil. Artificial aids of all kinds are cheaper 
than the natural resources. No man can afford to walk, 
when the parliamentary-train carries him for a penny a mile. 
Gas-burners are cheaper than daylight in numberless Loors 
in the cities. All the houses in London buy their water, 
The English trade does not exist for the exportation of 
native products, but on its manufactures, or the making 
well everything which is ill made elsewhere. They make 
ponchos for the Mexican, bandannas for the Hindoo, 
ginseng for the Chinese, beads for the Indian, laces for 
the Flemings, telescopes for astronomers, cannons for 
kings, " 

The Board of Trade caused the best models of Greece and 
Ttaly to be placed within the reach of every manufacturing 
population. They caused to be translated from foreign lan- 
guages and illustrated by elaborate drawings, the most 
approved works of Munich, Berlit, and Paris. They 
have ransacked Italy to find new forms, to add a grace 
to the products of their looms, their potteries, and their 
foundries." 

The nearer we look, the more artificial is their social 
system. Their law is a network of fictions. Their property, 
a scrip or certificate of right to interest on money that no 
man ever saw. Their social classes are made by statute. 
Their ratios of power and representation are historical and 
legal. The last Reform bill took away political power 
from a mound, a ruin, and a stouc-wall, whilst Birmingham 
and Manchester, whose mills paid for the wars of Europe, 
had no regresentative. Purity in the elective Parliament 

"Seo Memorial of H. Greenouyt, p. 66 New York, 1853. 
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is secured by the purchase of geats* Foreign power is 
by armed colonies; power at home, by a 

police. The pauper lives better than the free lal 
thicf better than the pauper; and the 

better than the one under imprisonment. The crimes 
factitious, as Suaeing poachi Soe: son eos 
and treason. r, they say in land, kill a 

a hare, The re ignty of the seas is aiateined By 
impressment of seamen. “The impressment of se 
said Lord Eldon, “is the life of cur navy.” re pring ple 
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maintained by means of the national debt, on the 
“Té you will not lend me the money, how can I 
For the administration of justice, Sir Samuel Romilly’s. ex- 
pedient for clearing the arrears of business in Chancery, 
was, the Chancellor's staying away entirely from his court. 
Their system of education is factitious. The Universities 
galvanize dead languages into a semblance of life. Their 
church is artificial, The manners and customs of society 
are artificial ;—made up men with made up manners;—and 
thus the whole is Birminghamized, and we have a a 
whose existence is a work of art;—a cold, barren, almost 
arctic isle, being made the most fruitful, luxurious, and 
imperial land in the whole earth, 

Man in England submits to be a product of political econ 
omy. On a bleak moor, a mill is built, a banking-bouse is 
opened, and men come in, as water in a slulce-way, and 
towns and cities rise. Man is made as a Birmingham button, 
The rapid doubling of the population dates from Watt's 
steam-engine. A landlord, who owns a provinee, says, “ The 
tenantry are unprofitable; let me have sheep.” He unroofs 
the houses, and ships the population to America, The nation 
is accustomed to the instantaneous creation of wealth. It is 
the maxim of their economists, “that the greater part in 
value of the wealth now existing in England has been pro-~ 
duced by human hands within the last twelve months.” Mean- 
time three or four days’ rain will reduce lsundreds to starving 
in London. 

One secret of their power is their mutual good under- 


*Sir 5. if Voglish patriots, decided that f 
pene inode bic" ‘eaterey. Parliament "was to bug's wake and he ony 
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standing. Not only good minds are born among them, but, 
all the people have good minds. Every nation has yielded 
some wit, if, as has chanced to many tribes, only one. 
But intellectual organization of the English admits a 
communicableness of knowledge and ideas among them all. 
An electric touch by any of their national ideas, melts them 
into one family, and brings the hoards of power which 
their individuality is always hiving, into use and play for 
all. Is it the smaliness of the country, or is it the pride and 
affection of race—-they have solidarity, or responsibleness, 
and trust in each other, 

‘Their minds, like wool, admit of a dye which is more 
lasting than the cloth, They embrace their cause with more 
tenacity than their life. Though not military, yet every 
common subject by the poll is Gt to make a soldier of. 
These private reserved mute family-men can adopt a public 
end with all their heat, and this strength of affection makes 
the romance of their heroes. The difference of rank does 
not divide the national heart. ‘The Danish poet Oblen- 
schlager complains that who writes in Danish writes to two 
hundred readers. In Germany, there is one speech for the 
Tearned, and another for the masses, to that extent that, it 
is said, no sentiment or phrase from the works of any great 
German writer is ever heard among the lower classes. But 
in England, the language of the noble is the language of 
the poor. In Parliament, in pulpits, in-theatres, when the 
speakers rise to thought and passion, the language becomes 
idiomatic; the people in the street best understand the best 
words. And their language seems drawn from the Bible, 
the common law, and the works of Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Pope, Young, Cowper, Burns, and Scott. The island has pro- 
duced two or three of the greatest men that ever existed, but 
they were not solitary in their own time. Men quickly em= 
bodied what Newton found out, in Greenwich observatories, 
and practical navigation. The boys know all that Hutton knew 
of strata, or Dalton of atoms, or Harvey of blood-vessels; 
and these studies, once dangerous, are in fashion. So what 
is invented or known in agriculture, or in trade, or in war, 
or in art, or in literature, and antiquities. A great ability, 
not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the general 


mind, so that each of them could at a pinch stand in the 
shoes of the other; and they are more bound in character, 
than differenced in ability or in rank. The laborer is a possi~ 
ble lord. The lord is a possible basket-maker. Every man 
carries the English system in his brain, knows what is con- 
fided to him, and does therein the best he can, The chancellor 
carries England on his mace, the midshipman at the pot of 
his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook in the bow! of his 
spoon; the postilion cracks his whip for England, and the sailor 
times his oars to “God save the King!" The very felons 
have their pride in each other's English stanchness. In 
politics and in war, they hold together as by hooks of steel. 
The charm in Nelson's history is the unselfish greatness; 
the assurance of being supported to the uttermost by those 
whom he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they are some 
‘ages ahead of the rest of the world in the art of living; 
whilst in some directions they do not represent the modern 
spirit, but constitute it—this vanguard of civility and 
power they coldly hold, marching in phalanx, lock-step, foot 
after foot, file after file of heroes, ten thousand deep. 


CHAPTER VI 
MANNERS 


I winp the Englishman to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes. They have in themselves what they 
value in their horses, mettle and bottom. On the day of my 
arrival at Liverpool, a gentleman, in describing to me the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, happened to say, “Lord Claren— 
don has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dics;” and 
what I heard first I heard last, and the one thing the 
English value is pluck. The cabmen have it; the merchants 
have it; the bishops have it; the women have it; the 
journals have it; the Times newspaper, they say, is the 
pluckiest thing in England, and Sydney Smith bad made 
it a proverb that little Lord John Russell, the minister, 
would take the command of the Channel fleet to-morrow. 

They require you to dare to be of your own opinion, and 
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natively, and with spirit. You must be somebody; then you 
may do this or that, as you will. 

Machinery has been applied to all work, and carried to 
such perfection, that little is left for the men but to mind 
the engines and feed the furnaces. But the machines re- 
quire punctual service, and, as they never tire, they prove 
too much for their tenders, Mines, forges, mills, breweries, 
mao, steam-pump, steam-plough, drill of regiments, 
drill of police, rule of court, and shop-rule have operated 
to give a mechanical regularity to all the habit and action 
of men. A terrible machine has possessed itself of the 
ground, the air, the men and women, and hardly even 
thought is free. 

The mechanical might and organization requires in the 
people constitution and answering spirits: and he who goes 
among them must have some weight of metal, At last, you 
take your hint from the fury of life you find, and say, onc 
thing is plain, this is no country for fainthearted people: 
don’t creep about diffidently; make up your mind; take your 
own course, and you shall find respect and furtherance. 

Tt requires, men say, a good constitution to travel in Spain. 
I say as much of England, for other cause, simply on ac- 
count of the vigor and brawn of the people. Nothing but 
the most serious business could give one any counterweight 
to these Baresarks, though they were only to order eggs and 
muffins for their breakfast, The Englishman speaks with all 
his body. His elocution is stomachic,—as the American's is 
‘The Englishman is very petulant and precise about 
iis accommodation at inns, and on the roads; a quiddle about 
ais toast and his chop, and every species of convenience, 
and foud and pungent in his expressions of impatience at any 
neglect. His vivacity betrays itself, at all points, in bis man- 
ners, in his respiration, the inarticulate noises he makes 
in clearing the throat ;—all significant of burly strength. He 
has stamina; he can take the initiative in emergencies. He 
has that aplomb, which results from a good adjustment of 
the moral and physical nature, and the obedience of all the 
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powers to the will; as if the axes of his eyes were united to 
his backbone, and only moved with the trunk. 

This vigor appears in the incuriosity, and stony 


and no man gives himself any concern with it, An 
man walks in a pouring rain, swinging his closed 
like a walking-stick; wears a wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, oF 
stands on his head, and no remark is made. And as he has 
been doing this for several generations, it is now in the blood. 

In short, every one of these islanders is an island himself, 
safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a company of strangers, 
you would think him deaf; his eyes never wander from his 
table and newspaper. He is never betrayed into any curi- 
csity or unbecoming emotion. They have all been trained 
in one severe school of manners, and never put off 
harness. He does not give his hand. He does not let you 
mect his eye, It is almost an affront to look a man in 
the face, without being introduced. In mixed or in select 
companies they do not introduce persons; so that a presemta~ 
tion is a circumstance as valid a3 a contract. Introd 
are sacraments. He withholds his name. At the hotel, he 
is hardly willing to whisper it to the clerk at the book-office, 
If he give you his private address on a card, it is like an 
avowal of friendship; and his bearing, on being introduced, 
is cold, even though he is seeking your acquaintance, and is 
studlying how he shall serve you, 4, Pap 

It was an odd proof of this impressive energy that, 
Icctures, I hesitated to read a threw out for its impede 
nence many a disparaging phrase, which T had been ac 
customed to spin, about poor, thin, unable mortals;—so much 
bad the fine physique and the personal vigor of this robust 
race worked on my imagination, 


I happened to arrive in England at the moment of a com- 
mercial crisis. But it was evident that, let who will fail, 
England will not, These people have sat here a thousand 
years, and here will continue to sit. They will not break 
up, or arrive at any desperate revolution, like their neigh- 
bors; for they have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had, The power and possession 
which surround them are their own creation, and they exert 
the same commanding industry at this moment, 

They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and formal, loving 
routine, and conventional ways; loving truth and religion, to 
be sure, but inexorable on points of form. All the world 
praises the comfort and private appointments of an English 
inn, and of English households, You are sure of neatness 
and of personal decorum, A Frenchman may possibly be 
clean; an Englishman is conscientiously clean. A certain or 
der and complete propricty is found in his dress and in his 
belongings. 

Born in a harsh and wet climate, which keeps him in doors 
whenever he is at rest, and being of an affectionate and loyal 
temper, he dearly loves his house If he is rich, he buys a 
demesne and builds a hall; if he is in middle condition, he 
Spares NO expense on his house, Without, it is all planted: 
within, it is wainscoted, carved, curtained, hung with pic- 
tures, and filled with good furniture. "Tis a passion which 
survives all others, to deck and improve it, Hither he brings 
all that is rare and costly, and with the national tendency to 
sit fast in the same spot for many generations, it comes to 
be, in the course of time, a museum of heirlooms, gifts, and 
trophies of the adventures and exploits of the family. He is 
very fond of silver plate, and, though he have no gallery of 
portraits of his ancestors, he has of their punch-bowls and 
porringers, Incredible amounts of plate are found in good 
houses, and the poorest have some spoon or saucepan, gift 
of a godmother, saved out of better times, 

An English family consists of a few persons, who, from 
youth to age, are found revolving within a few feet of each 
other, as if tied by some invisible ligature, tense as that 
cartilage which we have seen attaching the two Siamese. 
England produces under favorable conditions of ease and 
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culture the finest women in the world, And, as the men are 
affectionate and true-hearted, the women inspire and refine 
them. Nothing can be more delicate without being fan- 
tastical, nothing more firm and based in nature and sentiment, 
than the courtship and mutual carriage of the sexes. The 
song of 1596 says, “ The wife of every Englishman 
blest." The sentiment of Imogen in Cymbeline is copied from 
English nature; and not less the Portia of Brutus, the Kate 
Percy, and the Desdemona. The romance does not exceed 
the height of noble passion in Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson, or in 
Lady Russell, or even as one discerns through the plain ree 
‘of Pepys’s Diary, the sacred habit of an English wife. 
Samuel Romilly could not bear the death of his wife, ‘Evey 
class has its noble and tender examples. 

Domesticity is the taproot which enables the nation to 
branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guard the independence and privacy of their 
homes. Nothing so much marks their manners as the con 
centration on their household ties. This domesticity is car- 
tied into court and camp. Wellington governed India and 
Spain and his own troops, and fought battles like a good 
family-man, paid his debts, and, though general of an army 
in Spain, conld not stir abroad for fear of public creditors. 
This taste for house and parish merits has of course ita 
doting and foolish side. Mr, Cobbett attributes the huge 
popularity of Perceval, prime minister in 2810, to the fact 
that he was wont to go to church, every Sunday, with a large 
quarto gilt prayer-book under one arm, his wife hanging oa 
the other, and followed by a long brood of children. 

They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps, their 
wig and mace, sceptre and crown, The Middle Ages still 
lurk in the streets of London. The Knights of the Bath 
take oath to defend injured ladies; the gold-stick-in-waiting 
survives, They repeated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. A heredi- 
tary tenure is natural to them, Offices, farms, trades, and 
traditions descend so. Their leases run for a bese ss 
a thousand years. Terms of service and 
lifelong, or are inherited. “ Holdship has been ‘with ae 
said Lord Eldon, “ cight-and- wR, years, knows all my 








business and books.” Antiquity of usage is sanction 
enough. Wordsworth says of the small frecholders of West- 
moreland, “Many of these humble sons of the hills had a 
consciousness that the land which they tilled had for more 
than five hundred years been possessed by men of the same 
name and blood.” The ship-carpenter fn the public yards, 
my lord's gardener and porter, have been there for more 
than a hundred years, grandfather, father, and son. 

The English power resides also in their dislike of change. 
‘They have difficulty in bringing their reason to act, and on 
all occasions use their memory first. As soon as they have 
rid themselves of some grievance, and settled the better 
practice, they make haste to fix it as a finality, and never 
wish to hear of alteration more. 

Every Englishman is an embryonic chancellor: his in- 
stinct is to seareh for a precedent. The favorite phrase of 
their law is, “a custom whereof the memory of man runneth 
not back to the contrary." The barons say, “Nolumus 
wmutari 7” and the cockneys stifle the curiosity of the foreigner 
on the reason of any practice, with “Lord, sir, it was al- 
ways so.” They hate innovation. Bacon told them, Time 
was the right reformer; Chatham, that “confidence was a 
plant of Lee growth;” Canning, to “advance with the 
times;” and Wellington, that “ habit was ten times nature.” 
All their statesmen learn the irresistibility of the tide of 
custom, and have invented many fine phrases to cover this 
slowness of perception, and prehensility of tail. 

A seashell should be the crest of England, not only because 
it represents a power built on the waves, but also the hard 
finish of the men, The Englishman is finished like a cowry 
or a murex. After the spire and the spines are formed, or, 
with the formation, a juice exudes, and a hard enamel var~ 
nishes every part. The keeping of the proprictics is as in- 
dispensable as clean linen. No merit quite counteryails the 
want of this, whilst this sometimes stands in lieu of all, 
“Tis in bad taste” is the most formidable word an English- 
man can pronounce. But this japan costs them dear. There 
is a prose in certain Englishmien, which exceeds in wooden 
deadness all rivalry with other countrymen. There is @ 
knell in the conceit and externality of their voice, which 
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seems to say, Leave all hope behind. In this Gibraltar of 
propriety mediocrity gets intrenched, and consolidated, and 
founded in adamant. An Englishman of fashion is like one 
of thase souvenirs, heneifcoes vellum, qutelees 
cate engravings, on tl t-pressed paper, hands 
of ladies Ra cenee but with win nothing in it worth reading 


or remembering. 


was never repeated. Cold, repressive manners prevail. No 
enthusiasm is permitted, except at the opera, ether avoid 
everything marked. They require a tone of voice that ex- 
cites no attention in the room, Sir Philip Sidney is one of 
the patron saints of England, of (Whom Wotton said, “ His 
wit was the measure of congruit 

Pretension and vaporing are once for all distasteful. They 
keep to the other extreme of low tone in dress and man~ 
ners. They avoid pretension, and go right to the heart of 
the thing. They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, and high 
flown expression; they use a studied plainness, Even Brum- 
mel, their fop, was marked by the severest simplicity in 
dress. They vahie themselves on the absence of mvt 
theatrical in the public business, and on conciseness 
going to the point, in private affairs. 

In an aristocratical country Uke England, not the Trial 
by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institution, It is the 
mode of doing honor to a stranger, to Invite him to eat— 
and has been for many hundred years, “ And they think)" 
says the Venetian traveller of 1500, “no greater honor can 
‘be conferred or received than to invite others to eat with 
them, or to be invited themselves, and they would sooner 
give five or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a 
person, than a groat to assist him in any distress.” It ig 
teserved to the end of the day, the family-hour being gen- 
erally six, In London, and, if any company is expected, one 
or two hours Inter, Every one dresses for dinner, in his 
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own house, or in another man's. The guests are expected 
to arrive within half an hour of the time fixed bye card of 
invitation, and nothing but death or mutilation is permitted 
to detain them. The English dinner is precisely the model 
on which our own are constructed in the Atlantic cities. 
‘The company sit one or two hours before the ladies leave 
the table. The gentlemen remain over their wine an hour 
longer, and rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room, and take 
coffee. The dress-dinner generates a talent of table-talic 
which reaches great pericction: the stories are so good, 
that ane is sure they must have been often told before, to 
have got such happy turns, Hither come all manner of 
clever projects, bits of popular science, of practical inven- 
tion, of miscellaneous humor; political, literary, and per- 
sonal news; railroads, horses, diamonds, agriculture, horti- 
culture, pisciculture, and wine. 

Englith stories, bon-mots, and the recorded tablestalk of 
their wits, are as good as the best of the French. In Amer~ 
ica we are apt scholars, but have not yet attained the same 
perfection: for the range of nations from which London 
draws, and the steep contrasts of condition, create the 
picturesque in society, as broken country makes picturesque 
landscape, whilst our prevailing equality makes a prairic 
tameness: and secondly, because the usage of a dress-dinner 
every day at dark has a tendency to hive and produce to ad- 
vantage everything good. Much attrition has worn every 
sentence into a bullet. Also one meets now and then with 
polished men who know everything, have tried everything, 
can do everything, and are quite superior to letters and 
science. What could they not, if only they would? 


CHAPTER VII 
TRUTH 


‘Tre Teutonic tribes have a nitional singleness of hearty 
which contrasts with the Latin races. The German name 
has a proverbial significance of sincerity and honest mean- 
ing. The arts bear testimony to it. The faces of clergy 
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and laity in old sculptures and ilhminated fry ro 
charged with carnest belief, Add to this hereditary reetl- 
tude, the punctuality and precise dealing which 

creates, and you have the English truth and credit. 





And, in modern times, any slipperiness in ‘kanes ta 
in political faith, or any repudiation or in 


the tablets, and is indelible as Domesday Book. 

‘Their practical power rests on their national r 
Veracity ase hee instinct, and marks in 
organization. Nature has endowed some animals with 


foundation of the social state. Beasts that make no trace 
with man, do not break faith with each other, ’Tis said 
that the wolf, who makes a cache of his prey, and brings: 
his fellows with him to the spot, if, on | digging, it is not 
found, is instantly and unresistingly torn in pieces. English 
veracity seems to result on a sounder animal structure, 
as if they could afford it. ‘They are blunt in saying: what 
they think, sparing of promises, and they require plain~ 
lealing of others. We will not have to a with a man in 
mask. Let us know the truth. Draw 2 
hit whom and where it will. Alfred, whom the affection 
of the nation makes the type of their race, is called by 
his friend Asser, the truth-speaker; Alueredus veridicus. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says of King Aurelius, uncle of 
Arthur, that “above all things he hated a lie." The North- 
man Guttorm said to King Olaf, “It is royal work to fulfil 
royal words.” The mottocs of their families are monitory 
proverbs, as, Fore fac—Say, do—of the Fairfaxes; Say 
and scal, of the house of Fiennes; Vero wil verius, of the 






DeVeres. To be king of their word, is their pride. When 
they unmask cant, they say, “The English of this is," &.; 
and to give the lic is the extreme insult. The phrase of 
the lowest of the people is “honor-bright," and their yul- 
gar praise, “ His word is as good as his bond.” They hate 
shuffling and equivocation, and the cause is damaged in 
the public opinion, on which any paltering can be fixed. 
Even Lord Chesterfield, with his French breeding, when 
he came to define a gentleman, declared that truth made 
his distinction: and nothing ever spoken by him would find 
so hearty a suffrage from his nation. The Duke of Well- 
ington, who had the best right to say 80, advises the French 
General Kellermann, that he may rely on the parole of 
an English officer, The English, of all classes, value them- 
selves on this trait, as distinguishing them from the French, 
who, in the popular belief, are more polite than true. An 
Englishman understates, avoids the superlative, checks him- 
self in compliments, alleging that in the French language 
one cannot speak without lying. 

‘They love reality in wealth, power, hospitality, and do 
not easily learn to make a show, and take the world as it 
goes. They are not fond of ornaments, and if they wear 
them, they must be gems. They read gladly in old Fuller, 
that a lady, in the reign of Elizabeth, “would have as 
patiently digested a lie, as the wearing of false stones or 
pendants of counterfeit pearl.” They have the earth- 
hunger, or preference for property in Jand, which is said 
to mark the Teutonic nations, They build of stone: public 
and private buildings are massive and durable. In com- 
paring their ships’ houses and public offices with the Amer- 
ican, it is commonly said that they spend a pound where we 
spend a dollar. Plain rich clothes, plain rich equipage, 
plain rich finish throughout their house and belongings, 
mark the English truth. 

They confide in each other,—English believes in English 
The French feel the superiority of this probity. The 
Englishman is not springing a trap for his admiration, 
but is honestly minding hie business, The Frenchman ia 
vain. Madame de Staél says that the English irritated 
Napoleon, mainly, because they have found out how to unite 
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success with honesty. She was not aware how 
application her foreign readers would give 
Wellington discovered the ruin of Bonaparte’ 
his Libel wed He au ill of the empire, as 
he saw that it was me fous, and liv . 
do not bring in its sequel new trade, better agriculture | 
manufactures, but only games, fireworks and spectactes,— 
no prosperity could support it; much less, a nation dect- 
mated for conscripts, and out of pocket, like France. 
he drudged for years on his military works at Lisbon, and 
from this base at last extended his gigantic lines to Water 
loo, believing in his countrymen and their syllogisms above 
all the rhodomontade of Europe. < 
Ata St. George’s festival, in Montreal, where I happened 
to be a guest, since my return home, I observed that the 
chairman complimented his compatriots, by saying, ‘ae 
confided that wherever they met an Englishman, they 
a man who would speak the truth." And one cannot think 
this festival fruitless, if, all over the world, on the agd 
of April, wherever two or three English are found, they 
meet to encourage each other in the nationality of veracity. 
In the power of saying rude truth, sometimes in the 
lion's mouth, no men surpass them. On the king’s birthday, 
when each bishop was expected to offer the king a 
of gold, Latimer gave Henry VIII. a copy of the Vulgate, 
with a mark at the passage, “ Whoremongers and adulterers: 
God will judge;" and they so honor stoutness in each other, 
that the king passed it over. They are tenacious of their 
belief, and cannot easily change their opinions to suit the 
hour. They are like ships with too much head on to come 
quickly about, nor will prosperity or even adversity be al- 
lowed to shake their habitual view of conduct. Whilst 
I was in London, M. Guizot arrived there on his escape 
from Paris, in February 1848. Many private friends called 
on him, His name was immediately pi as an hon- 
orary member of the Athenwum. M. Gulzot was black~ 
balled. Certainly, they knew the distinction of his name, 
But the Englishman is not fickle, He had really made up 
his mind, now for years as he read his newspaper, to hate 
and despise M. Guizot; and the altered position of the man 








as an Mlustrious exile, and a guest in the country, make no 
difference to him, as they would instantly, to an American. 

‘They require the same adherence, thorough conviction 
and reality in public men. It is the want of character which 
makes the low reputation of the Irish members. “See 
them,” they said, “one hundred and twenty-seven all voting 
Tike sheep, never proposing anything, and all but four 
voting the income tax,”—which was an ill-judged con- 
cession of the Government, relieving Irish property from 
the burdens charged on English. 

‘They have a horror of adventarers in or out of Parlia~ 
ment. The ruling passion of Englishmen, in these days, 
is a terror of humbug. In the same proportion, they value 
honesty, stoutness, and adherence to your own, They like 
@ man committed to his objects. They hate the French, as 
frivolous; they hate the Irish, as aimless; they hate the 
Germans, as professors. In February, 1848, they said, 
Look, the French king and his party fell for want of a 
shot; they had not conscience to shoot, so entirely was the 
pith and heart of monarchy eaten out.” 

‘They attack their own politicinns evety day, on the same 
grounds, as adventurers. They love stoutness In standing 
for your right, in declining money or promotion that costs” 
any concession, The barrister refases the silk gown of 
Queen's Counsel, if his junior have ft one day earlier 
Lord Collingwood would not accept his medal for victory 
on 14th February, 1797, if he did not receive one for vic+ 
tory on tst June, 1794; and the long withholden medal was 
accorded. When Castlereagh dissuaded Lord Wellington 
from going to the king’s levee, until the unpopular Cintra 
‘business had been explained, he replied, “ You furnish me 
a reason for going. I will go to this, or I will never go 
to a king’s levee,” The radical mob at Oxford cried after 
the tory Lord Eldon, “There's old Eldon; cheer him; he 
never ratted.” They have given the parliamentary tick 
name of Trimmers to the timescrvers, whom English char- 
acter does not love" z 

+18 ta am unlucky moment te tenenbor qhese sparkles of solitary wire 

tie ace lof the honors in vw the 
Rn eben eines 
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They are very liable in their politics to 

delusions, thus, to believe what stands recorded in 
ee ian en ete Ke 
urged or assisted by foreigners: which, to be sure, 
Ieled by the democratic whimsy in this count 
have noticed to be shared by men sanc on 
that the English are at the bottom of the agitation o 
CL ine pine raves ind then again to the 
popular legends on the subject of perfdious Albion, But 
suspicion will make fools of nations as of citizens 

A slow temperament makes them less rapid and ready 
than other countrymen, and has given occasion to the 

















French denote as esprit d’escalier. This dulness makes 
their attachment to home, and their adherence in all 
foreign countries to home habits. The Englishman who 
visits Mount Etna, will carry his teakettle to the top. “Phe 
old Italien author of the “Relation of England” (in 1g00) 
says, “I have it on the best information, that, when the 
war is actually raging most furiously, they will seek for 
good cating, and all their other comforts, without thinking 
what harm might befall them.” Then their eyes seem to 
be set at the bottom of a tunnel, and they affirm the one 
small fact they know, with the best faith in the world 
that nothing else exists. And, as their own belief in guineas 
is perfect, they readily, on all occasions, apply the pecuniary 
argument as final. Thus when the Rochester rappings be~ 


others, that whoever could tell him the number of 
his note, should have the money. He let it lie there 
six months, the newspapers now and then, at his instance, 
stimulating the attention of the adepts; but none could 
ever tell him; and he sai 
more with this proven lie. 
that he heard a case stated by counsel, and made up bis. 
Ake » Neapolitan rabble, before » eucegstul vhiel. Dut how te, rede one 


hays feat oo" late, that the use ‘ot ‘ishonest ageste Is 8 
tions as Cor single men. 
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mind; then the counsel for the other side taking their turn 
to speak, he found himself so unsettled and perplexed, that 
he exclaimed, “So help me God! 1 will never listen 
evidence again.” Any umber of delightful examples 
this English stolidity are the anccdotes of Europe, I knew 
a very worthy man-—a magistrate, [ believe he was, in the 
town of Derby,—who went to the opera, to sce Malibran, 
In one scene, the heroine was to rush across a ruined 
bridge. Mr. B. arose, and mildly yet firmly called the at- 
tention of the audience and the performers to the fact that, 
in his judgment, the bridge was unsafe! This English 
stolidity contrasts with French wit and tact. The French, 
it is commonly said, have greatly more influence in Europe 
than the English, What influence the English have fs by 
brute force of wealth and power; that of the French by 
affinity and talent. The Italian is subtle, the Spaniard 
treacherous: tortures, it was said, could never wrest from 
an Egyptian the confession of a secret, None of these 
traits belong to the Englishman. His choler and conceit 
force everything out. Defoe, who knew his countrymen 
well, says of them, 

“(In close intrigue, their faculty's but weak, 
Por generally whate'er they know, they speak, 
And often their own counsels undermine 
By mere infirmity without design; 
‘From whence, the learned say, it doth proceed, 
‘That Bnglish treasons never can succeed; 
Fox they're so opensbessied 7a may. Eom, 
‘Dheir own most secret thoughts, and others? toa” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
CHARACTER 


‘Tue English race are reputed morose. 1 do not know that 
they have sadder brows than their neighbors of northern 
climates, They are sad by comparison with the singing 
and dancing nations: not sadder, but slow and staid, as find- 
ing their joys at home. They, too, believe that where there 
Js no enjoyment of life, there can be no vigor and art in 
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fixed on them by French travellers, who 
Voltaire, Le Sage, Mirabeau, down to the lively 
of the feuilletons, have spent their wit on the so 
their neighbors. The French say, gay conversation 
known fn their island, The Englishman finds no relic? n 
reflection, except in reflection, When he wishes for 

ment, he to work. His hilarity is like an attack « 
fever. Religion, the theatre, and the reading the bor 
of his country, all feed and increase bis natural m 

The police does not interfere with public ft 
thinks itself bound in duty to respect the pleasures and rare 
gayety of this inconsolable nation; and their 

coutage is entirely attributable to their disgust of life. ,, 

I suppose their gravity of demeanor and their few words 
have obtaincd this reputation, As compared with the Ameri- 
cans, I think them cheerful and contented, Yous eer e 
in this country are much more prone to melancholy. - 
lish have a mild aspect, and a ringing, cheerful voice. 
are large natured, and not so easily amused as the southern~ 
ers, and are among them as grown people among children, 
requiring war, or trade, or engineering, or science, instead 
of frivolous games, They are prond and private, and, even if 
disposed torcereation, will avoid anopen garden. They sported 
sadly; tls s'amusaient fristement, selon la coutwme de leur 
pays, said Froissart; and | suppose never nation built their par— 
ty-walls so thick, or their garden-fences so high. Meat and 
wine produce no effect on them: they are just as cold, quiet 
and composed at the end, as at the beginning of dinner. 

‘The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed for six or 
seven hundred years; and a kind of pride in bad public 
speaking is noted in the House of Commons, as if they were 
willing to show that they did not live by their tongues, or 
thought they spoke well enough if they had the tone of 
men, In mixed company they shut their mouths. A York- 
shire mill-owner told me he had ridden more than once all 
the way from London to Leeds, in the first-class carriage, 
with the same persons, and no word exchanged. The clube 
houses were established to cultivate social habits, and it is 
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fare fiat more than two cat together, and oftencst one 
eats alone. Was it, then, a stroke of humor in the serious 
Swedenborg, or was it only his pitiless logic, that made him 
shut up the English souls in a heaven by themselves? 

‘They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, and 
stubborn,—and as mild, sweet, and sensible. The truth is, 
they have great range aod varicty of character, Commerce 
sends abroad multitudes of different classes. The choleric 
Welshman, the fervid Scot, the bilious resident in the East 
or West Indies, are wide of the perfect behavior of the 
educated and dignified man of family. So is the burly 
farmer; to is the country ‘squire, with his narrow and violent 
life. In every inn is the Commercial-Room, in which “ travel- 
lers,” or bagmen who carry patterns, and solicit orders for 
the manufacturers, are wont to be entertained. It easily 
happens that this class should characterize England to the 
foreigner, who mects them on the road and at every public 
house, whilst the gentry avoid the taverns, or seclude them- 
selves whilst in them. 

But these classes are the right English stock, and may 
fairly show the national qualities before yet art and educa~ 
tion have dealt with them. They are good lovers, good 
haters, slow but obstinate admirers, and in all things very 
much steeped in their temperament, like men hardly awaked 
from deep sleep which they enjoy. Their habits and instincts 
cleave to nature, They are of the earth, earthy; and of the 
sea, as the sea-kinds, attached to it for what it yields them, 
and not from any sentiment. They are full of coarse 
strength, rude exercise, butcher's meat, and sound sleep; and 
Suspect any poetic insinuation, or any hint for the conduct 
of life which refiects on this animal existence, as if some- 
body were fumbling at the umbilical cord, and might stop their 
supplies. They doubt a man’s sound judgment if he docs not 
eat with appetite, and shake their heads if he is particularly 
chaste. Take them as they come, you shall find in the com- 
mon people a surly indifference, sometimes gruffness and 
ill temper; and, in minds of more power, magazines of in- 
exbaustible war, challenging 

“The ruggedest hour that time and apite dare bring: 
‘To frown upon the enraged Northumberland." 


cately brought up, “ 
said of his sailors, “They Leis mind shot no more 
peas.” ot aoe stoutness no ae has more oF 


wich Ts deytight and ener in i 


during the rack, or any passive obedience, like jumping off 
a castle-roof at the word of a czar. 


intellectual, so as to see reason and glory in a matter. 

OF that constitutional force, which yields the supplies of 
the day, they have the more than enough, the excess which 
creates courage on fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in 
mechanics, enterprise in trade, magnificence in wealth, splen- 
dor in ceremonies, petulance and projects in youth. The 
young men have a rude health which runs into peccant hu- 
mors. They drink brandy like water, cannot expend thei 
quantities of waste strength on riding, hunting, swi 
and fencing, and run into absurd frolics with the gra 
of the Eumenides, They stoutly carry Into every nes and 
corner of the earth their turbulent sense; leaving no lie un- 
contradicted; no pretension unexamined. They chew hash- 
eesh; cut themselves with poisoned creases; swing their 
hammock in the boughs of the Bohon Upas; taste every 
poison; buy every secret; at Naples, they put St. Januarius’s 
blood i in an alembic; they saw a hole into the head of the 

“winking Virgin,” to know why she winks; measure with an 
English footrule every cell of the Inquisition, every Turkish 
canba, every Holy of holies; translate and send to Bentley 
the arcanum bribed and bullied away from shuddering Bra~ 
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mins; and measuretheirown strength by the terror they cause. 
host travellen pec aecpiceta ee the 


Se ee eee enn ha ill-hemor, 


ition. 
‘There are multitudes of rude young English wh ae hove re the 
self-s sufficiency and bluntness of their nation, and with 
their disdain of the rest of mankind, and with this indigestion 
and choler, have made the English traveller a proverb for 
uncomfortable and offensive manners. It was no bad de- 
scription of the Briton generically, what was said two hun-. 
dred years ago, of one particular Oxford scholar: “ He was 
a very bold oa uttered anything that came into his mind, 
not only among his companions, but in public coffee-houses, 
and would often speak his mind of particular persons then 
accidentally present, without examining the company he was 
in; for which he was often reprimanded, and several times 
threatened to be kicked and beaten.” 

The common Englishman is prone to forget a cardinal 
afticle in the bill of social rights, that every man has a right 
to his own ears, No man can claim to usurp more than a few 
cubic feet of the audibilities of a public room, or to put upon 
the company with the loud statement of his crotchets or 
personalities. 

But it is in the deep traits of race that the fortunes of 
nations are written, and however derived, whether a happier 
tribe or mixture of tribes, the air, or what circumstance, 
that mixed for them the golden mean of temperament— 
here exists the best stock in the world, broad-fronted, broad- 
bottomed, best for depth, range, and equability, men of 
aplomb and reserves, great range and many moods, strong in- 
stincts, yet apt for culture; war-class as well as clerks; earls 
and tradesmen; wise minority, as well as foolish majority; 
abysmal temperament, hiding wells of wrath, and glooms on 
which no sunshine settles; alternated with @ common sense 
and humanity which hold them fast to every piece of cheer- 
ful duty; making this temperament a sea to which all storms 
are superficial; a race to which their fortunes flow, as if 
they alone had the elastic organization at once fine and 
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his heart, whose speech is a brash of bitter waters, 
loves to help you at a pinch. He says no, and serves 
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to any man, and disdained all courtesies; es as tede 
shipper of beauty in form and color as ever existed, and 
fusely pouring over the cold mind of his countrymen 

of grace and truth, removing the reproach of 
English art, catching from their savage climate 
hint, and importing into their galleries every 
a sunnier cities and ski in 
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that hung next it, 

a brush and blackened his own. 
‘They do not wear their heart in their sleeve for daws 
peck at. They have that phlegm or Pye which 
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yours, They are meditating opposition. This gravity is ia- 
separable from minds of great resources. 

‘There is an En; hero superior to the French, the Ger= 
man, the Italian, or the Greek. When he is brought to the 
“rife with fate, he siterifices a richer material possession, 
and on more purely metaphysical grounds, He is there with 











deeper root in the world, 

‘They have great range of scale, from ferocity to ex- 
quisite refinement, With larger scale, they have great re- 
trieving power. After running each tendency to an extreme, 
they try another tack with equal heat, More intellectual than 
other races, when they live with other races, they do not take 
their language, but bestow their own, They subsidize other 
nations, and are not subsidized. They proselyte, and are not 
proselyted, They assimilate other races to themselves, and 
are not assimilated. The English did not calculate the con- 
quest of the Indies. It fell to their character. So they ad- 
minister in different parts of the world, the codes of every 
empire and race; in Canada, old French law; in the Mauri: 
tius, the Code Napoleon; in the West Indies, the ediets of 
the Spanish Cortes; in the East Indies, the Laws of Menu; 
in the Isle of Man, of the Scandinavian Thing; at the Cape 
of Good Hope, of the old Netherlands; and in the Ionian 
Islands, the Pandects of Justinian, 

‘They are very conscious of their advantageous position in 
history, England is the lawgiver, the patron, the instructor, 
the ally, Compare the tone of the Freach and of the English 
press: the first querulous, captious, sensitive about English 
opinion; the English press is never timorous about French 
opinion, but arrogant and contemptuous. 

They are testy and headstrong through an excess of will 
and bias; churlish as men sometimes please to be who do not 
forget a debt, who ask no favors, and who will do what they 
like with their own, With education and intercourse, these 
asperities wear off, and leave the good will pure. If anatomy 
is reformed according to national tendencies, 1 suppose, the 
spleen will hereafter be found in the Englishman, not found 
in the American, and differencing the one from the other, I 
anticipate another anatomical discovery, that this organ will 
be found to be cortical and caducous, thot they are super- 
ficially morose, but at last tender-hearted, herein differing 
from Rome and the Latin nations. Nothing savage, nothing 








transcendent poets, 

Eldons, and Peels, one sro see how English day-laborers: 

hold out. High and low, they are of am unctuous 

There is an adij pocere ie the Soule ee 
perform vast 


oll also for their mental wheels, and could 
amounts of work without damaging themselves. 
Even the scale of expense on which people live, and to 


which scholars and professional men conform, the 


tension of their muscle, when vast numbers are who 
can cach lift this enormous load, I might even add, their 
daily feasts argue a savage vigor of body. 

No nation was ever so rich in able men; “gentlemen,” as 


Charles I. said of Strafford, “ whose abilities might make a — 


prince rather afraid than ashamed in the greatest affairs of 
state; men of such temper that, like Baron Vere, “had one 
seen him returning from a victory, he would by his silence: 
haye suspected that he bad lost the day; and, had be beheld 
him in a retreat, he would have collected him a conqueror by 
the cheerfulness of his spi 

The following passage from the Heimskringla might almost 
stand as a portrait of the modern Englishman:—“ Haldor 
was very stout and strong, and remarkably handsome in ap- 
pearances, King Harold gave him this testimony, that he, 
among all his men, cared least about doubtful circumstances, 
whether they betokened danger or pleasure; for, whatever 
turned up, he was never in higher nor in lower spirits, never 
slept less nor more on account of them, nor ate nor drank 
but according to his custom. Haldor was not a man of many 

‘Patter, Worthles of England. 





words, but short in conversation, told his opinion bluntly, 
and was obstinate and hard: and this could not please the 
king, who had many clever people about him, zealous in his 
service, Haldor remained a short time with the king, and 
then came to Iceland, where he took up his abode in Hiarda- 
holt, and dwelt in that farm to a very advanced age’ 

The national temper, in the civil history, is not flashy or 
whiffing. The slow, deep English mass smoulders with fire, 
which at last sets all its borders in flame, The wrath of 
London is not French wrath, but has a long memory, and, in 
its hottest heat, a register and rule. 

Half their strength they put not forth, They are capable 
of 4 sublime resolution, and if hereafter the war of races, 
often predicted, and making itself a war of opinions also (a 
question of despotism and liberty coming from Eastern 
Europe), should menace the English civilization, these sea- 
kings may take once again to their floating castles, and find a 
new home and a second millennium of power in their colonies. 

The stability of England is the security of the modern 
world, If the English race were as mutable a3 the French, 
what reliance? Bur the English stand for liberty. The con~ 
servative, money-loving, lord-loving English are yet liberty- 
loving; and so freedom is safe: for they have more 
force than any other people, The nation always resist the 
immoral action of their government. They think humanely 
on the affairs of France, of Turkey, of Poland, of Hungary, 
of Schleswig-Holstein, though overborne by the statecraft of 
the rulers at last. 

Does the early histary of cach tribe shaw the permanent 
bias, which, though not fess potent, is masked, az the tribe 
spreads its activity into colonies, commerce, codes, arts, let 
ters? The early history shows it, as the musician plays the 
ait which he proceeds to conceal in a tempest of variations. 
In Alfred, in the Northmen, one may read the genius of the 
English society, namely, that private life is the place of 
honor. Glory, a career, and ambition, words familiar to the 
longitude of Paris, are seldom heard in English speech, Nel- 
son wrote from their hearts his homely telegraph, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

+ Heimsksiagla, Lalng’y translation, vol Uihs p 376 


















For actual service, for the dignity of a profession, or to 
Appease diseased or inflamed talent, the atmy and navy may 
be entered (the worst boys doing well in the navy); and the 
civil service, in departments where serious official work is 
done; and they hold in esteem the barrister engaged in the 
severer studies of the Jaw. But the calm, sound, and most 
British Briton shrinks from public life, as charlatanism, and 
respects an economy founded on agriculture, coal-mines, 
manufactures, or trade, which secures an independence 
through the creation of real values. 

They wish neither to command nor obey, but to be kings 
in their own houses. They are intellectual and deeply enjoy 
literature; they like well to have the world served up to them: 
in books, maps, models, and every mode of exact informa- 
tion, and, though not creators in art, they value its rehne= 
ment, They are ready for Icisure, can direct and fill their 
‘wn day, nor need so much as others the constraint of a 
necessity. But the history of the nation discloses, at every 
turn, this original predilection for private independence, and, 
however this inclination may have been disturbed by the 
bribes with which their vast colonial power has warped men 
‘cut of orbit, the inclination endures, and forms and reforms 
the laws, letters, manners, and occupations. They choose 
that welfare which is compatible with the commonwealth, 
knowing that such alone is stable; as wise merchants prefer 
investments in the three per cents, 


CHAPTER IX 
COCKAYNE 


Tae English are a nation of humorists, Individual right 
is pushed to the uttermost bound compatible with public 
order. Property is so perfect, that it seems the craft of that 
race, and not to exist elsewhere. The king cannot step on 
an acre which the peasant refuses to sell. A testator endows 
a dog or a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his 
absurdity. Every individual has his particular way of liv- 
ing, which he pushes to folly, and the decided sympathy of 
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his compatriots is engaged to back up Mr. Crump's whim by 
statutes, and chancellors, and horse-guards. There is no 
freak so ridiculous but some Englishman has attempted to 
immortalize by money and flaw. British citizenship is as 
omnipotent a3 Roman was, Mr, Cockayne is very sensible of 
this. The pursy man means by freedom the right to do as 
he pleases, and does wrong in order to feel his freedom, and 
makes 8 conscience of persisting in it. 

He is intensely patriotic, for his country is so small. His 
confidence in the power and performance of his nation makes 
him provokingly incurious about other nations, He dislikes 
foreigners. Swedenborg, who lived much in England, notes 
“ the similitude of minds among the English, in consequence 
of which they contract familiarity with friends who are of 
that nation, and seldom with others: and they regard for- 
tigners, as one looking through a telescope from the top of 
a palace regards those who dwell or wander about out of the 
city.” A much older traveller, the Venetian who wrote the 
“Relation of England,” in 1500, says:—* The English are 
great lovers of themselves, and of everything belonging to 
them, They think that there are no other men them- 
selves, and no other world but England; and, whenever they 
see a handsome foreigner, they say that he looks like an 
Englishman, and it is a great pity he should not be an Eng- 
lishman; and whenever they partake of any delicacy with a 
foreigner, they ack him whether such a thing is made in 
his country.” When he adds epithets of praise, his climax 
is “so English”; and when he wishes to pay you the highest 
compliment, he says, I should nut know you from an English- 
man. France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of black- 
board on which English character draws its own traits in 
chalk, This arrogance habitually exhibits itself in allusions 
to the French. [ suppose that all men of English blood in 
America, Europe, or Asia, have a secret feeling of joy 
that they are not French natives. Mr. Coleridge is said to 
have given public thanks to God, at the close of a lecture, 
that he had defended him from being able to utter a single 
sentence in the French language. I have found that English- 
men have sich a good opinion of England, that the ordinary 

4 Printed by the Camden Soctety. 





they dare make in America, but buy their nails in England, 
—for that also is British law; and the fact that British com~ 
merce was to be re-created by the independence of America 
took them all by surprise. 

In short, I am afraid that English nature is so rank and 
aggressive as to be a little incompatible with every other. 
The world is not wide enough for two. 

But, beyond this nationality, it must be admitted, the island 
offers 2 daily worship to the old Norse god Brage, 
among our Scandinavian forefathers, for his eloquence and 
majestic air. The English have a steady courage, that fits 
them for great attempts and endurance: they have also a 
petty courage, through which every man delights in showing 
himself for what he is, and in doing what he can; so that, in 
all companies, each of them has too good an opinion of him= 
self to imitate anybody. He hides no defect of his form, 
features, dress, connection, or birthplace, for he thinks every 
circumstance belonging to him comes recommended to you. 
If one of them have a bald, or a red, or a green head, or bow 
legs, or a scar, or mark, or a paunch, or a squeaking or a 
raven voice, he has persuaded himself that there is some- 
thing modish and becoming in it, and that it sits well on him. 

But nature makes nothing in vain, and this litte super= 
fiuity of self-regard in the English brain is one of the secrets 
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of their power and history. For, it scts every man on being 
and doing what he really is and can. It takes away a dodg- 
ing, skulking, secondary air, and encourages a frank and 
manly bearing, so that each man makes the most of himself, 
and loses no opportunity for want of pushing, A man's per- 
sonal defects will commonly have with the rest of the world 
precisely that importance which they have to himself. If he 
makes light of them, so will other men. We alll find in these 
a convenient metre of character, since a little man would be 
ruined by the vexation. I remember a shrewd politician, in 
‘one of our western cities, told me, “that he had known sev- 
eral successful statesmen made by their foible.” And an- 
other, an ex-governor of Illinois, said to me, “ If a man knew 
anything, he would sit in a corner and be modest; but he is 
such an ignorant peacock, that he goes bustling up and down, 
and hits on extraordinary discoveries.” 

There is also this benefit in brag, that the speaker is un- 
consciously expressing his own ideal. Humor him by all 
means, draw it all out, and hold him to it, Their culture 
generally enables the travelled English to avoid any ridicu- 
Tous extremes of this self-pleasing, and to give it an agreeable 
air, Then the natural disposition is fostered by the respect 
which they find entertained in the world for English ability. 
It was said of Louis XIV., that his gait and air were becom- 
ing enough in so great a monarch, yet would have been 
ridiculous in another man; so the prestige of the English 
name warrants a certain confident bearing, which a French- 
man or Belgian could not carry. At all events, they feet 
themselves at liberty to assume the most extraordinary tone 
on the subject of English merits. 

An English lady on the Rhine, hearing a German speaking 
of her party as foreigners, exclaimed, "No, we are not 
foreigners; we are English; it is you that are foreigners,” 
‘They tell you daily, in London, the story of the Frenchman 
and Englishman who quarrelled. Both were unwilling to 
fight, but their companions put them up to It; at last, it was 
agreed that they should fight alone, in the dark, and with 
pistols: the candles were put out, and the Englishman, to 
make sure not to hit anybody, fired up the chimney, and 
brought down the Frenchman. They have no curiosity about 
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‘the dinner-table or in the University, is to the bois- 

terous dulness of a fire-club into a polite ci Nature 

and ei deal are always on the watch for our follies. Nature 

trips us up when we strut; and there are curious examples 
in history on this very point of national pride. 

George of Cappadocia, horn at Epiphania in Cilicia, was 

a low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the 


braced Ariani: 

a faction to the episcopal throne of Alexandria, When 
Julian came, a.v. 361, George was dragged to prison; the 
prison was burst open by the mob, and George was lynched, 
as he deserved. And this precious knave became, in good 
time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, emblem 
of victory and civility, and the pride of the best blood of 
the modern world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should de- 
tive from an impostor. Strange, that the New World 
should have no better luck;—that broad America must wear 
the name of a thief, Amerigo Vespucci, the pickle-dealer 
at Seville, who went out, in 1499, a subaltern with Hojoda, 
and whose highest nayal rank was boatswain's mate in an 
expedition that never sailed, managed in this tying world 
to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the earth with his 
own dishonest name, Thus nobody can throw stones, We 
are equally badfy off in our founders; and the false pickle. 
dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller, 


CHAPTER X 
‘WEALTIE 


Tuerr is no country in which so absolute a homage is 
paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame when 
@ man exhibits the evidences of large property, as if, after 
all, it needed apology. But the Englishman has pure pride 
in his wealth, and esteems it a final certificate. A coarse 
logic rules throughcut all English souls;—if you have merit, 
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the dinner-table or in the University, is to carry the bois- 
terous dulness of a fire-club into a polite circle, Nature 
and destiny are always on the watch for our follies. Nature 
trips us up when we strut; and there are curious examples 
in history on this very point of national pride. 

George of Caj ppadocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, was 
@ low parasite, a got a lucrative contract to supply the’ 
army with bacon. A rogue and informer, he got rich, and 
was forced to run from justice, He sayed his money, em- 
braced Arianism, collected a library, and got promoted by 
‘a faction to the episcopal throne of Alexandria. When 
Julian came, a.0. 361, George was to prison; the 
prison was burst open by the mob, and ge was lynched, 
as he deserved. And this precious knaye became, in 
time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, emblem 
of victory and clyility, and the pride of the best blood of 
the modern world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should de- 
rive from an impostor, Strange, that the New World 
should have no better luck,—that broad America must wear 
the name of a thief, Amerigo Vespucei, the pickle-dealer 
at Seville, who went out, im 1499, a subaltern with Hojeda, 
and whose highest nayal rank was boatswain's mate in an 
expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying world 
to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the earth with his 
own dishonest name, Thus nobody can throw stones. We 
are equally badly off in our founders; and the false pickle- 
dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller, 
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Trere is no country in which so absolute a homage is 
paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame when 
z fiend exhibits the evidences of large property, as if, after 

it needed apology. But the Englishman has pure pride 
in ‘his wealth, and estecms it a final certificate. A. coarse 
logic rules throughout all English souls;—if you have merit, 





trips us up when we strut; and there are curious examples 
in history on this very point of national pride. 
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2 low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the 
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was forced to run from justice. He saved his money, em- 
braced Arianism, collected a library, and got promoted by 
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foreigners, and answer any information you may € 

with “Ob, ob!" see eas ay a tak 
they shall die in their ignorance for any will offer, 
‘There are really no limits to this conceit, tion erates 
men among them make painful efforts to be 

‘The habit of brag runs through all classes, from 
newspaper through politicians and poets, through 
worth, Carlyle, Mill, Sydney Smith, La to the boys 
of Eton, In the raves: wreatte on poliial economy, ina 
philosophical essay, ia books of scicnce, one is surprised | by 
the most innocent exhibition of unflinching nationality, In 
a tract on Corn, a most amiable and acconnbiball 
writes thus:—“ Though Britain, according to Bishop 
ley’s idea, were surrounded by a wall of brass ten thousand 
cubits in height, still she would as far excel the reat of the 
globe in riches, as she now does, both in this 
quality, and i in the more important ones of freedom, virtue, 
and science." 

The English dislike the American structure of society, 
whilst yet trade, mills, public edueation, and chartism are 
doing what they can to create in England the same social 
condition, America is the paradise of the economists; is the 
favorable exception invariably quoted to the rules of ruin; 
but when he speaks directly of the Americans, the islander 
forgets his philosophy, and remembers his disparaging anec- 
dotes. 

But this childish patriotism costs something, like all nar- 
rowness. The English sway of their colonies has no root 
of kindness. They govern by their arts and ability; they 
are more just than kind; and, whenever an abatement of 
their power is felt, they have not conciliated the affection 
on which to rely. 

Coarse local distinctions, as those of nation, province, 
or town, are useful in the absence of real ones; but we 
must not insist on these accidental lines. Individual traits 
are always triumphing over national ones, There is no 
fence in metaphysics discriminating Grock, or English, or 
Spanish science. Aésop, and Montaigne, Cervantes, and 
Saadi are men of the world; and to wave our own flag at 
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the dinner-table or in the University, is to carry the bois- 
terous dulness of a fire-club into a polite circle, Nature 
and destiny are always on the watch for our follies. Nature 
trips us up when we strut; and there are curious examples 
in history on this very point of national pride, 

George of Cappudocia, born at Epiphania in Cilicia, was 
a low parasite, who got a lucrative contract to supply the 
army with bacon. A rogue and informer, he got rich, and 
was foreed to run from justice. He saved his money, em- 
braced Arianism, collected a library, and got promoted by 
a faction to the episcopal throne of Alexandria. When 
Julian came, 4.0, 361, George was dragged to prison; the 
prison was burst open by the mob, and George was lynched, 
as he deserved, And this precious knave became, in good 
time, Saint George of England, patron of chivalry, emblem 
of victory and civility, and the pride of the best blood of 
the modern world. 

Strange, that the solid truth-speaking Briton should de- 
rive from an imposter. Strange, that the New World 
should have no better ltck,—that broad America must wear 
the name of a thief, Amerigo Vespucci, the pickle-dealer 
at Seville, who went out, in 1499, a subaltern with Hojeda, 
and whose highest nayal rank was boatswain's mate in an 
expedition that never sailed, managed in this lying world 
to supplant Columbus, and baptize half the earth with his 
own dishonest name, Thus nobody can throw stones. We 
are equally badly off in our founders; and the false pickle- 
dealer is an offset to the false bacon-seller, 
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Tiere ig no country in which so absolute a homage it 
paid to wealth. In America, there is a touch of shame when 
a man exhibits the evidences of large property, as if, after 
all, it needed apology, But the Englishman has pure pride 
in his wealth, and estecms it a final certificate, A coarse 
Jogic rules throughout all English souls;—if you have merit, 
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can you not show it by your good clothes, and and 
oe How can a man be a gentleman without a | of 
wine 


every man live according to the means he possesses.” There 
is a mixture of religion in it. They are under the Jewish 
law, and read with sonorous emphasis that their days shall 
be long in the land, they shall have sons and 
Mocks and herds, wine and oil. In exact proportion 


lost his fortune, is said to have ‘died ofa rckentl heart. The 
last term of insult is, “a beggar.” Nelson said, “ The want 
of fortune is a crime which I can never get over.” 

Smith said, “ Poverty is infamous in England.” And one 
of their recent writers speaks, in reference to a private and 
scholastic life, of “the grave moral deterioration which 
follows an empty exchequer.” You shall find this mantles 
if not so frankly put, yet deeply implied, in the novels 
romances of the present century, and not only in these, but 
in biography, and in the votes of public assemblies, in the 
tone of the preaching, and in the table-talk. 

T was lately turning over Wood's Athene Oxonienses, 
and looking naturally for another standard in a chronicle 
of the scholars of Oxford for two hundred years. But I 
found the two disgraces in that, as in most English books, 
are, first, disloyalty to Church and State, and, paige 
to be born poor, or to come to poverty. A natural fruit 
England is the brutal political economy. Malthus finds no 
cover laid at nature's table for the laborer’s son. In 1809, 
the majority in Parliament expressed itself by the language 
of Mr, Fuller im the House of Commons, “If you do 
not like the country, damn you, you can leave it.” When 
Sir S. Romilly proposed his bill forbidding parish officers 
to bind children apprentices at a greater distance than forty 
miles from their home, Peel opposed, and Mr, Wortley said, 
“Though in the higher ranks, to cultivate family affections 
was a good thing, ‘twas not 2o among the lower orders. 
Better take them away from those who might deprave 
them. And it was highly injurious to trade to stop 
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to manufactures, as it must raise the price of labor, and of 
manufactured goods,” 

‘The respect for truth of facts in England is equalled only 
by the respect for wealth. Tt is at once the pride of art 
of the Saxon, as he is a wealth-maker, and hia passion for 
independence. The Englishman believes that every maa 
must take care of himself, and has himself to thank, if he 
do not mend his condition. To pay their debts is their 
national point of honor. From the Exchequer and the East 
India House to the huckster’s shop, everything prospers, be- 
cause it is solvent. The British armies are ent, and pay 
for what they take. The British Empire is solvent; for, 
in spite of the huge national debt, the valuation mounts. 
During the war from 1789 to 1815, whilst they complained 
that they were taxed within an inch of their lives, and, 
by dint of enormous taxes, were subsidizing all the con- 
tinent against France, the English were growing rich every 
year faster than any people ever grew before. It is their 
maxim, that the weight of taxes must be calculated not by 
what is taken, but by what is left. Solvency is in the ideas 
and mechanism of an Englishman. The Crystal Palace 
is not considered honest until it pays;—no matter how much 
convenience, beauty, or eclat, it must be self-supporting. 
‘They are contented with slower steamers, as long as 
know the awifter boats lose money. They proceed logically 
by the double method of labor and thrift. Every household 
exhibits an exact economy, and nothing of that uncalculated 
headlong expenditure which familics use in America. If 
they cannot pay, they do not buy; for they have no pre- 
sumption of better fortunes next year, as our people have; 
and they say without shame, I cannot afford it. Gentlemen 
do not hesitate to ride in the second-class cars, or in the 
second cabin. An economist, or a man who can proportion 
fis means and his ambition, or bring the year round with 
expenditure which expresses his character, without em- 
barrassing one day of his future, already a master of 
life, and a freeman. Lord Burleig! ‘ites to his son, “ that 
‘one ought never to devote more than two-thirds of his 
Income to the ordinary expenses of life, since the extracr= 
dinary will be certain to absorb the other third.” 
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‘The ambition to create value evokes every kind 
government becomes a manufacturing 
every house a mill. The headlong bias to utility w 
no talent lic in a napkin—if possible, will teach spid 
te weave silk stockings. An Englishman, wi ee he | 
and drinks no more, or net much more, than another man, 
labors three times as many hours in the course eee 
ag any other Evropean; or his life as a workman 
lives, He works fast, pdbe iri in priest 

ce. have reinfo: ir own pi 
Dictnalce iat marvellous machinery which —— 
age from any other age. +, 

"Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the growth of 
the machine-shop, Six hundred years ago Roger Bacon 
explained the precession of the equinoxes, the consequent 
necessity of the reform of the calendar; measured the 
of the year, invented gunpowder; and announced (; 
looking fram his lofty cell, over five centuries, into oun), 
“that machines can be constructed to drive ships more 
rapidly than a whole galley of rowers could do; nor would 

need anything but a pilot to steer them. Carriages 
an fight prac ara to move with an incredible speed, 
without the aid of any animal. Finally, it would not be 
impossible to make machines which, by means of a suit 
of wings, should Ay in the air in the manner of birds.” But ” 
the secret slept with Bacon, The six hundred years Haye 
not yet fulfilled his words, Two centurics ago the sawing 
of timber was dane by hand; the carriage wheels ran on 
wooden axies; the land was tilled by wooden ploughs. And 
it was to little purpose that they had pit-coal, or that 
were improved, unless Watt ‘and Stephenson had 
them to work force-pumps and power-looms by steam The 
great strides were all taken within the fast hundred years 
The Life of Sir Robert Peel, who died the other day, the 
model Englishman, very properly has for a frontispiece m 
drawing of the spinning-jenny, which wove the web of his 
‘fortunes. Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, and ont 
in a workhouse, Arkwright improved the invention; 
the machine dispensed with the work of ninety-nine pos 
that is, one spinner could do as much work as one hundred 
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had done before. The loom was improved further. But 
the men would sometimes strike for wages, and combine 
against the masters, and, about 1839-30, much fear was 
felt, lest the trade would be drawn away by these interrup- 
tions, and the emigration of the spinners to Belgium and 
the United States. Iron and steel are very obedient, 
Whether it were not possible to make a spinner that would 
not rebel, nor mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for wages, nor 
emigrate? At the solicitation of the masters, after a mob 
and riot at Staley Bridge, Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, un- 
dertook to create this peaceful fellow, instead of the quar- 
relsome fellow God had made. After a few trials he 
succeeded, and in 1830 procured a patent for his acting 
moule; a creation the delight of mill-owners, and “destined,” 
they said, "to restore order among the industrious classes" 
& machine requiring only a child’s hand to piece the broken 
yarns. As Arkwright had destroyed domestic spinning, so 
Roberts destroyed the factory spinner, The power of 
machinery in Great Britain, in mills, has been computed 
to be equal to 600,060,000 men, one man being able by the 
aid of steam to do the work which required two hundred and 
fifty men to accomplish fifty years ago. The production has 
been commensurate. England already had this laborious 
race, rich soil, water, wood, coal, iron, and favorable climate. 
Eight hundred years ago commerce had made it rich, and 
it was recorded, “ England is the richest of all the northern 
nations.” The Norman historians recite that, “in 1067, 
William carried with him into Normandy, from England, 
more gold and silver than had ever before been seen in 
Gaul." But when to this labor and trade and these native 
resources was added this goblin of steam, with his myriad 
arms, never tired, working night and day everlastingly, the 
amassing of property has run out of all figures. It makes 
the motor of the last ninety years. The steampipe has 
added to her population and wealth the equivalent of four 
or five Englands, Forty thousand ships ate entered in 
Lioyd''s lists. The yield of wheat has gone on from 2,000,000 
quarters in the time of the Stuarts, to 13,000,000 in 1854. A 
thousand million of potinds sterling are said to compose the 
floating money of commerce. In 1848 Lord John Russell stated 











that the people of this country had laid out 
capital in railways in the last four years. Seal 
measure than these soundin, a ‘ 
there is wealth enough in Eng 
population in idleness for one year. 
The wise, versatile, all-giving machinery makes “chisel, 
roads, locomotives, telegraphs. Whitworth divides a 
to a millionth of an inch, Steam twines huge cannon into 
wreaths, as casily as it braids straw, and vies with the 
yoleanic forces which twisted the strata. It can ¢lothe 
shingle mountains with ship-oaks, make sword-blades that 
will cut gan-barrels in two. In Egypt, it can plant forests, 
and bring rain after three thousand years. Already it ie 
ruddering the balloon, and the next war yar. wl be fought in 
the air. But another machine more in England than 
steam, is the Bank. It votes an issue of bills, is 
stimulated, and cities rise; it refuses loans, and 
empties the country; trade sinks; revolutions break out; 
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merce are changed. Nations have lost their old omnipotence; 
the patriotic tie does not hold, Nations are getting obsolete, 
we go and live where we will. Steam has enabled men to 
choose what law they will live under. Money makes 

for them, The telegraph is a limp-band that will 
Fenris-wolf of war. For now that a telegraph line runs 
through France and Europe, from London, every 

it transmits makes stronger by one thread the band 

war will have to cut, 

The introduction of these elements gives new resources 
to existing proprietors. A sporting duke may fancy. that 
the state depends on the House of Lords, but the 
sees that every stroke of the steam-piston gives value to 
the duke’s land, fills it with tenants; doubles, quadruples, 
centuples the duke’s capital, and creates new measures and 
new necessities for the culture of his children. Of course, 
it draws the nobility into the competition as stockholders im 
the mine, the canal, the railway, in the application of steam 
to agriculture, and sometimes into trade. But it also intro- 
duces large classes into the same competition; the old energy 
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of the Norse race arms itself with these magnificent powers; 
new men prove an overmatch for the land-owner, and the 
mill buys out the castle. Scandinavian Thor, who once 
forged his bolts in icy Hecla and built galleys by lonely 
fiords, in England has advanced with the times, has shorn 
his beard, enters Parliament, sits down at a desk in the India 
House, and lends Miollnir to Birmingham for a steam- 
hammer, 

‘The creation of wealth in England in the last ninety 
is a main fact in modern history. The wealth of London 
determines prices all over the globe. All things precious, 
or useful, or amusing, or intoxicating, are sucked into this 
commerce and floated to London, Some English private 
fortunes reach, and some exceed, a million of dollars a year. 
A hundred thousand palaces adorn the island, AU that can 
feed the senses and passions, all that can succor the talent, 
or arm the hands, of the intelligent middle class, who never 
spare in what they buy for their own consumptior al 1 
can aid science, gratify taste, or soothe comfort, 
market. Whatever is excellent and beautiful in ptt ral 
or ecclesiastic architecture; in fountain, garden, or grounds; 
the English noble crosses sea and land to see and to copy 
at home. The taste and science of thirty peaceful genera- 
tions; the gardens which Evelyn planted; the temples and 
pleasure-houses which Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
built; the wood that Gibbons carved; the taste of foreign and 
domestic artists, Shenstone, Pope, Brown, Loudon, Paxton, 
are in the vast auction, and the hereditary principle heaps 
on the owner of to-day the benefit of ages of owners. The 
present possessors are to the full as absolute as any of 
their fathers, in choosing and procuring what they like. 
This comfort and splendor, the breadth of lake and mountain, 
tillage, pasture, and park, sumptuous castle and modern villa, 
—all consist with perfect order. They have no revolutions; 
‘no horse-guards dictating to the crown; no Parisian pois- 
sardes and barricades; no mob: but drowsy habitude, daily 
dress-dinners, wine, and ale, and beer, and gin, and sleep, 

With this power of creation, and this passion for inde- 
pendence, property has reached an ideal perfection. It is 
felt and treated as the national life-blood, The laws are 
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framed to give property the seeurest possible | 
provisions to lock and transmit it have exercised | 


‘The rights of property nothing but 
override. The house is a castle 

The Bank is a strong box to which 
Whatever surly sweetness i 


absolute 

of interest with the duke. High stone fences and lo 
garden-gates announce a absolute will of the poh 
be alone. Every whim of exaggerated egotism is put into 
stone and iron, into silver and gold, with Sly antares 
and detail. * 

An Englishman hears that the Queen Dowager wishes 
to establish some claim to put her park paling a ee 
ward into his grounds, so as to get a coachway, and save Her 
a mil: to the avenue. rea ha transforms his 
into stone-masonry, solid as the walls of Cuma, and 
Europe cannot prevail on him to sell or compound for an 
inch of the land. They delight in a freak as the proof of 
their sovereign freedom. Sir Edward Boynton, at Spice 
Park, at Cadenham, on a precipice of incomparal 
pect, built a house like a long barn, which had not a window 
on the prospect side. Strawberry Hill of Horace Walpole, 
Fonthill Abbey of Mr. Beckford, were freaks; and Newstead 
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Hain coat, He goes 
most powerful protection, keeps the best company, is x 
by the best education, is seconded by wealth; and his Ba- 
glish name and accidents are ike a flourish of trumpets 
nouncing him. This, with his quiet style of manners, 
him the power of a sovereign, without the inconveni 
which belong to that rank. I must prefer the condition 
an English gentleman of the better class, to that of 
Potentate in Europe,—whether for travel, or for opportunity 
of society, or for access to means of science or study, or 
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for mere comfort and easy healthy relation to people at 
home. 

Such as we have seen is the wealth of England, a mighty 
mass, and made good in whatever details we care to explore. 
The cause and spring of it ia the wealth of temperament in 
the people. The wonder of Britain is this plenteous nature. 
Her worthies are ever surrounded by as good men as them- 
selves; cach is a captain a hundred strong, and that wealth 
of men is represented again in the faculty of each individual, 
—that he has waste strength, power to spare. The English 
are so rich, and seem to have established a tap-root in the 
bowels of the planet, because they are constitutionally fertile 
and creative. 

But a man must keep an eye on his servants, if he would 
not have them rule him, Man is a shrewd inventor, and is 
ever taking the hint of a new machine from his own structure, 
adapting some secret of his own anatomy in iron, wood, and 
leather, to some required function in the work of the world. 
But it is found that the machine unmans the user. What 
he gains in making cloth, he loses in general power. There 
should be temperance in making cloth, as well as in eating, 
A man should not be a silk-worm, nor a nation a tent of 
caterpillars. The robust rural Saxon degenerates in the 
mills to the Leicester stockinger, to the imbecile Manchester 
spinner,—far on the way to be spiders and needles, The in- 
cessant repetition of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, 
robs him of his strength, wit, and versatility, to make a piny 
polisher, a buckle-maker, or any other specialty; and pres- 
ently, in a change of industry, whole towns are sacrificed 
like ant-hills, when the fashion of shoc-strings supersedes 
buckles, when cotton takes the place of Hnen, or railways 
of turnpikes, or when commons are inclosed by landlords, 
Then society is admonished of the mischief of the division 
of labor, and that the best political economy is care and cul~ 
ture of men; for, in these crises, all are ruined except such 
as are Levies individuals, capable of thought, and of new 
choice the application of their talent to new labor. 
‘Then again come in new calamities. England is aghast at 
the disclosure of her fraud in the adulteration of food, of 
drugs, and of almost every fabric in her mills and shops; 
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finding that milk will not nourish, 


In true England all rye eT 
action of machinery, but of the larger ms 






oa crushed the engineer. the machinist ie pak a 
watched, engincers and firemen without number have been 
sacrificed in learning to tame and guide the monster. 
harder still it has proved to resist and rule the dragon 

with his paper wings. Chancellors and Boards of Trad 
Pite, Peel, and Robinson, and their Parliaments, and their 
whole generation, adopted false principles, and went to their 
graves in the belief that they were enriching the country 


culmination of national Beith in the annexation of 
countries; building of ships, depots, towns; in the influx of 
tons of gold and silver; amid the chuckle of and 
financiers, it was found that bread rose to famine prices, that 
the yeoman was forced to sell his cow and pig, his Bis 
and his acre of land; and the dreadful barometer of 
poor-rates was touching the point of ruin, The sR 
was sucking in the solvent classes, and forcing an exodus 
of farmers and mechanics, What befalls from the violence 
of financial crisis, befalls daily in the violence of artificial 
legislation. 
Such a wealth has England earned, ever new, hounteois, 
a! augmenting. But the question recurs, docs she take the 
ep beyond, namely, to the wise use, in view of the supreme 
wealth of nations? We estimate the wisdom of nations by 
seeing what they did with their surplus capital, And, in 
‘view of these injuries, some compensation has been attempted 
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in England. A part of the money earned returns to the 
‘brain to buy schools, libraries, bishops, astronomers, chem- 
ists, and artists with; and a part to repair the wrongs of this 
intemperate weaving, by hospitals, savings-banks, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, public grounds, and other charities and amenities. 
But the antidotes are frightfully inadequate, and the evil re- 
quires a deeper cure, which time and a simpler social organ- 
ization must supply. At present, she does not rule her 
wealth. She is simply a good England, but no divinity, or 
wise and instructed soul, She too is in the stream of fate, 
‘one victim more in a common catastrophe. 

But being in the fault, she has the misfortune of greatness 
to be held as the chief offender. England must be held re 
sponsible for the despotism of expense, Her prosperity, the 
splendor which so much manhood and talent and persever- 
ance has thrown upon yulgar aims, is the very argument 
of materialism, Her success strengthens the hands of base 
wealth. Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, 
when mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and 
arts; when English success has grown out of the very re~ 
nunciation of principles, and the dedication to outsides? A 
civility of trifles, of money and expense, an erudition of sen~ 
sation takes place, and the putting as many impediments 
as we can, between the man and his objects, Hardly the 
bravest among them have the manliness to resist it success- 
fully, Hence, it has come that not the aims of a manly a 
but the means of meeting a certain ponderous expense, i 
that which is to be considered by a youth In England, emerg- 
ing from his minority. A large family is reckoned a mis- 
fortune. And it is a consolation in the death of the young, 
that a source of expense is closed, 





CHAPTER XI 
ARISTOCRACY 


‘Tue feudal character of the English state, now that 
it is getting obsolete, glares a little, in contrast with the demo- 
cratic tendencies. The ey tapes power and property shocks 
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republican nerves. halls, villas, walled: 
ever Bigtand sive the lender of ya 
the halls, like Haddon, or Kedlestan, are b de: 
never saw them, or never lived: 
iture built these sumptuous piles, and, 
it is the sentiment of every traveller, as it was m 
well to ey ee ‘were gone. ‘ Euaogenians isa 
nal rule of eget. ions, Laws, 
toms, manners, the very persons and faces, affirm it. 
‘The frame of ean is aristocratic, the taste of the 
is loyal. The estates, names, and manners of the nobles § 
ter the fancy of the people, and conciliate the 
support. In spite of broken faith, stolen charters, and 
devastation of society by the profligacy of the court, we 
sides as we read for the loyal England and King 
“return to his right” with his Cavaliers,—knowing 
@ heartless trifler he is, and what a crew of 
robbers they are. The people of England knew a’ much, 
But the fair idea of a settled government connecting 
with heraldic names, with the written and oral 
Enrope, and, at last, with the Hebrew religion, and 
traditions of the world, was too pleasing a vision 
tered by a few offensive realities, and the voliics. 
makers and costermongers, The hopes of the commoners: 
take the same direction with the interest of the patriclams. 
Every man who becomes rich buys land, and does wee 
can to fortify the nobility, into which he hopes to rise. 
The Anglican clergy are Jeeniied with the a 
Time and law have made the joi and moulding 
in every part. The Cathedrals, the Universities, the national 
music, the popular romances, conspire to uphold the heraldry, 
which the current polities of the day are sapping, The 
taste of the people is conservative. They are proud of the 
castles, and of the language and symbol of chivalry, Even 
the word lord is the luckiest style that fs used in any Tan= 
guage to designate a patriclan. The superior education and 
manners of the nobles recommend them to the 
The Norwegian pirate got what he could, and held it for 
his eldest son. The Norman noble, who beth the Norwegian 
pirate baptized, did likewise. There was this advantage of 
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western over oriental nobility, that this was recruited from 
below. English history is aristocracy with the doors open. 
Who has courage and faculty, let him come in. Of course, 
the terms of admission to this club are hard and high. The 
Selfishness of the nobles comes in aid of the interest of the 
nation to require signal merit. Piracy and war gave place 
to trade, politics, and letters; the war-lord to the law-lord; 
the law-lord to the merchant and the mill-owner; but the 
peng was kept, whilst the means of obtaining it were 


‘The foundations of these families lie deep in Norwegian 
exploits by sea, and Saxon sturdiness on Tand. All nobility 
in its beginnings was somebody's natural superiority. The 
things these English have done were not done without peril 
of life, nor without wisdom and conduct; and the first hands, 
it may be presumed, were often challenged to show their 
right to their honors, or yield them to better men “He 
that will be a head, let him be a bridge,” said the Welsh 
chief Benegridran, when he carried all his men over the 
river on his back. “He shall have the book,” said the 
mother of Alfred, “who can read it;” and Alfred won it by 
that title: and I make no doubt that feudal tenure was no 
sinccure, but baron, knight, and tenant often had their mem- 
ories refreshed, in regard to the service by which they held 
their lands. The De Veres, Bohuns, Mowbrays, and Plantag- 
‘enets were not addicted to contemplation, The Middle 
adorned itself with proofs of manhood and devotion. Of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the Emperor told 
Henry V. that no Christian king had such another knight 
for wisdom, nurture, and manhood, and caused him to be 
named, “Father of curtesie.” “Our success in France,” 
says the historian, “lived and died with him." 

The war-lord earned his honors, and no donation of Land 
was large, as long as it brought the duty of protecting it, 
hour by hour, against a terrible enemy. In France and in 
England, the nobles were, down to a late day, born and bred 
to war: and the duel, which in peuce still held them to the 
risks of war, diminished the envy that, in trading and 
studious nations, would else have pried into their title, 

4 Pullee’s Worthica IL, 475 
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‘They were looked on as men who played biel for a great 


Sect ovate are noe neettee fe ee 
great. A creative economy is the fuel of magnificence. ' 
the same line of Warwick, the successor next but one to 
Beauchamp, was the stout earl of Henry VI. and Edward EV. 
Few esteemed themselves in the mode, whose heads were not 
adorned with the black ragged staff, his telat 
house in London, six oxen were daily eaten at a 

and every tavern was full of his meat; and who had 
acquaintance in his family, should have as much boiled 
roast as he could carry on a long dagger. 

The new age brings new qualities into request, the virtues 
of pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, senators, 
and scholars. Comity, social talent, and fine manners, no 
doubt, have had their part also. I have met somewhere with 
a historiette, which, whether more or less true in its pars 
ticulars, carries a general truth, “How came the Duke of 
Bedford by his great landed estates? His ancestor having 
travelled on the continent, a lively, pleasant man, became the 
companion of a foreign prince wrecked on the Dorsetshire 
coast, where Mr, Russell lived, The prince recommended 
him fo Henry VILL, who, liking his company, gave him a 
large share of the plundered church lands,” 

The pretence is that the noble is of unbroken descent from 
the Norman, and has never worked for eight hundred years. 
But the fact is otherwise. Where is Bohun? where is De 
Vere? The lawyer, the farmer, the silkmercer Hes perdi 
under the coronct, and winks to the antiquary to say noth~ 
ing; especially skilful lawyers, nobody’s sons, who did some 
piece of work at a nice moment for government, and were 
rewarded with ermine, 

‘The national tastes of the English do not lead them to the 
life of the courtier, but to secure the comfort and independ- 
ence of their homes. The aristocracy are marked by their 
predilection for country-life, They are called aie 
families. They have often no residence in London, and 
go thither a short time, during the season, to see the operas 
but they concentrate the love and labor of many generations 
on the building, planting, and decoration of their 
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Some of them are too old and too proud to wear titles, or, 
as Sheridan said to Coke, “disdain to hide their head in a 
coronet "; aud some curious examples are cited to show the 
stability of English familics, Their proverb is that, fifty 
miles from London, a fatnily will last a hundred years; at a 
hundred miles, two hundred years; and so on; but I doubt 
that steam, the enemy of time, as well as of space, will dis- 
turb these ancient rules. Sir Henry Wotton says of the first 
Duke of Buckingham, “ He was born at Brookeby in Leices~ 
tershire, where his ancestors had chiefly continued about 
the space of four hundred years, rather without obscurity, 
than with any great lustre.’" Wraxall says that, in 1781, 
Lord Surrey, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, told him that 
when the year 1783 should arrive, he meant to give a grand 
festival to all the descendants of the body of Jockey of 
Norfolk, to mark the day when the dukedom should have re- 
mained three hundred years in their house, since its creation 
‘by Richard TJ. Pepys tells us, in writing of an Earl Ox- 
ford, in 1666, that the honor had now remained in that 
name and blood six hundred years. 

This long descent of families and this cleaving through 
ages to the same spot of ground captivates the imagination, 
It has too a connection with the names of the towns and 
districts of the country. 

The names are excellent—an atmosphere of legendary 
melody spread over the land. Older than all epics and his 
tories, which clothe a nation, this under-shirt sits close to 
the body. What history too, and what stores of primitive 
and savage observation, it infolds! Cambridge is the bridge 
‘of the Cam; Shefficld the field of the river Sheaf; Leicester 
the casira or camp of the Lear or Leir (now Soar); Roch- 
dale, of the Roch; Exeter or Excester, the casira of the Ex; 
Exmouth, Dartmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, the mouths of 
the Ex, Dart, Sid, and Teign rivers, Waltham is strong 
town; Radcliffe is red cliff; and so on:—a sincerity and use 
in naming very strikirg to an American, whose country is 
whitewashed all over by unmeaning names, the cast-off 
clothes of the country from which its emigrants came; or, 
named at a pinch from 2 psalm-tune. But the English are 
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those “barbarians” of Jamblichus, who “are 
manners, and Srmily continue to employ the 
which also are dear to the gods.” - 

‘Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew 
from p! The English lords do not call t ls 
after own names, but = themselves after oe 
as if the man represented the country that bred 
they rightly wear the token of the glebe that gave 
birth; suggesting that the tie is not cut, bat that # 
London,—the crags of Argyle, the kail of ee 
downs of Devon, the iron of Wales, the clays of 
neither forgetting nor forgotten, but know the man 
born by them, and who, like the long line of his fathers, has 
carried that crag, that shore, dale, fen, or woodland, in This 
blood and manners, It has, too, the advantage of suggesting: 
responsibleness. A susceptible man could not wear 
which represented in # strict sense a city or a 
England, without hearing in it a challenge to duty 
honor. 
The predilection of the patricians for residence in the 
country, combined with the degree of liberty possessed by 
the peasant, makes the safety of the English hall. Mirabeau 
wrote prophetically from England, in 1784, “If ae 
break out in France, I tremble for the aristocracy: 
chateaux will be reduced to ashes, and their blood pir 
torrents. The English tenant would defend his lord to the 
last extremity.” The English go to their estates for 
grandeur. The French live at court, and exile themselves 
to their estates for economy. As they do not mean to live 
with their tenants, they do not conciliate them, but wring 
from them the last sous, Evelyn writes from Blois, in 1644, 
“The wolves are here in such numbers, that they often 
come and take children out of the streets: yet will not the 
Duke, who is sovereign here, permit them to be 2 

In evidence of the wealth amassed by ancient families, the 
traveller is shown the palaces in Piccadilly, ere! 
Howse, Devonshire House, Lansdowne House in 













mile square in the heart of London, where the British 
Museum, once Montague House, now stands, and the land 
occupied by Woburn Square, Bedford Square, Russell Square, 
The Marquis of Westminster built within a few years the 
series of squares called Belgravia, Stafford House is the 
noblest palace in London, Northumberland House holds its 
place by Charing Cross. Chesterfield House remains in Aud- 
ley Street. Sion House and Holland House are in the 
suburbs. But most of the historical houses are masked or 
Jost in the modern uses to which trade or charity has con- 
verted them. A multitude of town palaces contain inesti- 
mable galleries of art, 

In the country, the size of private estates is more im- 
pressive. From Barnard Castle 1 rode on the highway 
twenty-three miles from High Force, a fall of the Tees, 
towards Darlington, past Raby Castle, through the estate of 
the Duke of Cleveland. The Marquis of Breadalbane rides 
out of his house a hundred miles in a straight line to the 
sea, on his own property. The Duke of Sutherland owns the 
county of Sutherland, stretching across Scotland from sea 
to sea. The Duke of Devonshire, besides his other estates, 


fifteen miles in circuit. An agriculturist bought lately the 
island of Lewes, in Hebrides, containing 500,000 acres. The 
possessions of the Earl of Lonsdale gave him eight seats in 
Parliament, This is the Heptarchy again: and before Be 
Reform of 1832, one hundred and fifty-four persons 
three hundred and seven members to Parliament. The 
borough-mongers governed England, 

These large domains are growing larger. The great es- 
tates are absorbing the small frecholds. In 1786, the soil of 
England was owned by 250,000 corporations and proprietors; 
and, in 1822, by 32,000. These broad estates find room in 
this narrow island. All over England, scattered at short 
intervals among ship-yards, mills, mines, and forges, are the 
paradises of the nobles, where the livelong repose and re 
finement are heightened by the contrast with the roar of 
industry and necessity, out of which you have stepped aside. 





I was surprised to 
usually in the House of Lords. 
nary days, only twenty or thirty, Where are 
“At home on their estates, devoured by ennwi, or in 
or up the Rhine, in the Harz Mountains, or in 
India, on the Ghauts.” But, with such interests at 
can these men afford to pane them? “Ob,” rej 
friend, “ why should they work for themselves, when 
man in England works for them, and will suffer peor! 
come to harm?” The hardest radical instantly uncovers, 
and changes his tone to a lord. Te was remarked, on the 
roth April, 1848 (the day of the Chartist dem 
that the upper classes were, for the first time, actively in- 
teresting themselves in their own defence, and men of Ee 
were sworn special constables, with the rest. “ 
heed they sit out the debate? Has not the Duke of Weil. 
ton, at this moment, their proxics,—the proxies of fifty peers 
in his pocket, to vote for them, if there be an i ae 

It is however trac, that the existence of the 
Peers as a branch of the government entitles them to 
the Cabinet; and their weight of property and stati 
them a virtual nomination of the other half; whilst ti 
their share in the subordinate offices, as a school of 
‘This monopoly of political power has given them their 
lectual and social eminence in Europe. A few law lords 
a few political lords take the brunt of public business, In 
army, the nobility fill a large part of the high isi 
and give to these a tone of expense and splendor, and also 
exclusiveness. They have borne their full share of duty 
danger in this service; and there are few noble favilies 
which have not paid in some of their members, the debt of 
life or limb, in the sacrifices of the Russian war, For the 
rest, the nobility have the lead in matters of state, and of 
expense; in questions of taste, in social usages, in convivial 
and domestic hospitalities, In general, all that is required 
of them is to sit securely, to preside at public pas to 
countenance charities, and to give the example of that de- 
corum so dear to the British heart. 

If one asks, in the critical spirit of the day, what service 
this class have rendered ?—uses appear, or they would have 
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perished long ago. Some of these are easily enumerated, 
others more subtle make a part of unconscious history. 
Their institution is one step in the progress of society. For 
a race yields a nobility in some form, however we name the 
lords, as surely as it yiclds women. 

The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated men, 
born to wealth and power, who have run through every 
country, and kept in every country the best company, have 
Been every secret of art and nature, and, when men of any 
ability or ambition, have been consulted in the conduct of 
every important action. You cannot wield great agencies 
without lending yourself to them, and, when it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and duties, we have the 
best examples of behavior. Power of any kind readily ap~ 
pears in the manners; and beneficent power, le talent de bien 
faire, gives a majesty which cannot be concealed or resisted, 
people seem to gain as much as they lose by theit 
posi They survey society as from the top of St. Paul's, 
and, if they never hear plain truth from men, they see the 
best of everything, in every kind, and they see things so 
grouped and amassed as to infer easily the sum and genius, 
instead of tedious particularities. Their good behavior de~ 
serves all its fame, and they have that simplicity, and that 
ait of repose, which are the finest ornament of greatness. 

The upper classes have only birth, say the people here, and 
not thoughts. Yes, but they have manners, and "tis wonder- 
ful how much talent runs into manners:—nowhere and never 
so much as in England. They have the sense of superiority, 
the absence of all the ambitious effort which disgusts in the 
aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought and fecling, and 
the power of command, among their other luxuries, the 
presence of the most accomplished men in their festive 
meetings. 

Loyalty is in the English a sub-religion. They wear the 
Jaws a8 ornaments, and walk by their faith in their painted 
May-Fair, as if among the forms of gods. The economist 
of 1853 who asks, of what use are the lords? may learn of 
Franklin to ask, of what use is a baby? They have been a 
social church proper to inspire sentiments mutually honor- 
ing the lover and the loved, Politeness is the ritual of so- 
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clety, as prayers are of the church; a school © 

a gentle blessing to the age in which it grew. 'Tis ar 
adorning English life with a larger horizon; 
heaven, fulfilling to their sense their fairy tales and 
‘This, just as far as the bt of the noblemar h 
him brave, handsome, ished, and 

‘On general grounds, whatever tends to foers ; 
to finish men, has a great value. Every one who has 
the delight of friendship, will respect every maar 
which our manners can establish, Neadiag. to secure fror 
the intrusion of frivolous and distasteful people. The jeal 
ousy of every class to guard itself, is a testimony to” 
Reality than hava Seen When a man once 
that he has done justice to himself, let him dismiss all ter= 
rors of aristocracy as superstitions, so far as he is , 
He who keeps the door of a mine, whether of cobalt, or 
mercury, or nickel, or plumbago, securely knows that 
world cannot do without him, Everybody who is 
open and ready for that which is also real, 

Besides, these are they who make England that bess 
and museum it is; who gather and protect works of art, 
dragged from amidst burning cities and rev - 
tries, and brought hither out of all the world. I look 
respect at houses six, seven, 

Castle, nine hundred years old, I pardoned 

fences, when I saw that, besides does and pheasants, 

have preserved Arundel marbles, Townley galleries, lowerd 
and Spenserian libraries, Warwick and Portland vases, 
manuscripts, monastic architectures, millennial trees, 
breeds of cattle elsewhere extinct, In these manors, after 


‘These lords are the 
ers and librarians of mankind, engaged by their pride 
wealth to this function. 
Yet there were other works for British dukes to do, 
George Loudon, Quintinye, Evelyn, had taught 
gardens, Arthur Young, Bakewell, and Mechi 
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them agricultural. Scotland was a camp until the day of 
Culloden. The Dukes of Athol, Sutherland, Buccleugh, and 
the Marquis of Breadalbane have introduced the rape-cul- 
ture, the sheep-farm, wheat, drainage, the plantation of 
forests, the artificial replenishment of lakes and ponds with 
fish, the renting of game-preserves, Against the cry of the 
old tenantry, and the sympathetic cry of the English press, 
they haye rooted out and planted anew, and now six millions 
of people live, and lve better, on the same land that fed 
three millions. 
The English barons, in every period, have been brave and 
, after the estimate and opinion of their times. The 
grand old halls scattered up and down in England are dumb 
vouchers to the state and broad hospitality of their ancient 
lords. Shakespeare's portraits of good duke Humphrey, of 
Warwick, of Northumberland, of Talbot, were drawn in 
strict consonance with the traditions. A sketch of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, from the pen of Queen Elizabcth's Arch- 
bishop Parker? Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s autoblography; 
the letters and essays of Sir Philip Sidney; the anecdotes 
preserved by the antiquaries Fuller and Collins; some 
glimpses at the interiors of noble houses, which we owe to 
Pepys and Eyelyn; the details which Ben Jonson's masques 
(performed at Kenilworth, Althorpe, Belvoir, and other 
noble houses) record or suggtst; down to Aubrey's passages 
of the life of Hobbes in the house of the Earl of Devon, are 
favorable pictures of a romantic style of manners. Pens- 
hurst still shines for us, and its Christmas revels, “ where logs 
not burn, but men.” At Wilton House the “ Arcadia” was 
written, amidst conversations with Falke Greville, Lord 
Brooke, a man of no vulgar mind, as his own pocms declare 
him. I must bold Ludlow Castle an honest house, for which 
Milton’s “ Comus” was written, and the company nobly bred 
which performed it with knowledge and sympathy. In the 
roll of nobles are found poets, philosophers, chemists, as- 
tronomers, also men of solid virtucs and of lofty sentiments; 
often they have been the friends and patrons of genius and 
learning and especially of the fine arts; and at this moment 
almost every great house has its sumptuous picture-gallery. 
* Dibdin's Literary Reminlecences, vol, 1» xil 





are proud things, 
them. War isa foul game, 


and a sorry brute. Grammont, 

kennels to which the king and court u 
ure. Prostitutes taken from the theatres were made 
esses, their bastards dukes and earls. “The young 
uppermost, the old serious lords were out 


find paper at his council table, 

his wardrobe, “and but three bands to his neck,” 
Tinen-draper and the stationer were out of 

fusing to trust him, and the baker will not 

longer. Meantime the English Channel was 

don threatened by the Dutch fleet, manned, too, 
sailors, who, having been cheated of their pay 


honor for place and title; gaming, 

bribery, and cheating; the sneer at the childish indiscretion 
of quarreling with ten thousand # year; the want of ideas; 
the splendor of the titles, and the apathy of the nation, are 
instructive, and make the reader pause and explore the firm 
bounds which confined these vices to a handful of rich 
men. In the reign of the Fourth George things do not seem 
to have mended, and the rotten debauchee let down from a 
window by an inclined plane into his coach to take the 
was a scandal to Europe which the ill fame of his queen 

of his family did nothing to retrieve. 

Under the present reign, the perfect decorum of the 
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Court is thought to have put a check on the gross vices of 
the aristocracy; yet gaming, racing, drinking, and mistresses 
bring them down, and the democrat can still gather scandals 
if he will. Dismal anecdotes abound, verifying the gossip 
of the last generation of dukes served by bailiffs, with all 
their plate in pawn; of great lords living by the showing 
of their houses; and of an old man wheeled in his chair from 
room to room, whilst his chambers are exhibited to the 
visitor for money; of rnined dukes and earls living in exile 
for debt. The historic names of the Buckinghams, Beau- 
forts, Marlboroughs, and Hertfords have gained no new 
lustre, and now and then darker scandals break out, ominous 
as the new chapters added under the Orleans dynasty to the 
“ Causes Céldbres” in France. Even peers who are men of 
worth and public spirit are overtaken and embarrassed by 
their vast expense, The respectable Duke of Devonshire, 
willing to be the Micenas and Lucullus of his island, is 
reported to have said that he cannot live at Chatsworth but 
‘one month in the year, Their many houses eat them 
‘They cannot sell them, because they are entailed. They will 
not let them for pride’s sake, but keep them empty, aired, 
and the grounds mown and dressed, at a cost of four or 
five thousand pounds a year. The spending is for a great 
part in servants, in many houses exceeding a hundred, 

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness, which, 
because it squanders such vast power of benefit, has the 
mischief of crime, “They might be little Providences on 
earth,” said my friend. “and they are, for the most part, 
jockeys and fops.” Campbell says, “ Acquaintance with the 
nobility, I could never keep up, It requires a life of idle- 
ness, dressing, and attendance on their parties.” I suppose, 
too, that a feeling of self-respect is driving cultivated men 
out of this society, as if the noble were slow to receive the 
lessons of the times, and had not learned to disguise his 
pride of place, A man of wit, who is also one of the 
celebrities of wealth and fashion, confessed to his friend 
that he could not enter their houses without being made to 
fee] that they were great lords, and he a low plebeian. With 
the tribe of artistes, including the musical tribe, the patrician 
morgue keeps no terms, but excludes them. When Julia 





prowess. 
it than that of an earl in the ninetcentl 
Re cs raan very soleus pursued ; tool ee ‘pert: 
most, 


Sidney in his letter to bis brother, and Milton and 
counsel, Alteady, too, the E 


, by which they attain a degree called 
At the same time, the fees they have to pay for 
tion, and on all other occasions, are much higher" Fuller 
records “ the observation of foreigners, that 
making their children gentlemen, before they are 
they are so seldom wise men.” This cockering j 
Johnson's bitter apology for primogeniture, “that it ea 
‘but one fool in a family.” 

The revolution in Moeleey has reached this class. The 
great powers of industrial art have no exclusion of mame or 
blood. be tools of our time, namely, steam, ships, printing, 
money, and popular education, belong to those who a 
handle them; and their effect has been that 
confined to men of family are now open to the whole middle 
class. The rond that grandeur levels for his conch, toil cam 
travel in his cart. 

This is more manifest every day, but T think it is true 

‘Huber, History of English Universities 
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throughout English history. English history, wisely read, is 
the vindication of the brain of that people, Here, at last, 
were climate and condition friendly to the working faculty. 
Who now will work and dare, shall rule, This is the charter, 
or the chartism, which fogs, and seas, and rains proclaimed, 
—that intellect and personal force should make the law; that 
industry and administrative talent should administer; that 
work shoul! wear the crown. I know that not this, but 
something else, is pretended. The fiction with which the 
noble and the bystander equally please themselves is that 
the former is of unbroken descent from the Norman, and so 
has never worked for eight hundred years, All the families 
are new, but the name is old, and they have made a cove- 
nant with their memories not to disturb it. But the analysis 
of the peerage and gentry shows the rapid decay and ex> 
tinetion of old families, the continual recruiting of these 
from new blood. The doors, though ostentatiously guarded, 
are really open, and hence the power of the bribe. All the 
barriers to rank only whet the thirst, and enhance the prize. 
“Now,” said Nelson, when clearing for battle, “a peerage, 
or Westminster Abbey!" “I have no illusion left," said 
Sydney Smith, “but the Archbishop of Canterbury.” “ The 
lawyers,” said Burke, “are only birds of passage in this 
House of Commons,” and then added, with a new figure, 
“they have their best bower anchor in the House of Lords.” 

Another stride that has been taken appears in the perish- 
ing of heraldry. Whilst the privileges of nobility are passing 
to the middle class, the badge is discredited, and the titles of 
lordship are getting musty and cumbersome. I wonder that 
sensible men have not been already impatient of them. They 
belong, with wigs, powder, and scarlet coats, to an earlier 
age, and may be advantageously consigned, with paint and 
tattoo, to the dignitaries of Australia and Polynesia. 

A multitude of English, educated at the universities, bred 
into their society with manners, ability, and the gifts of 
fortune, are every day confronting the peers on a footing of 
equality, and outstripping them, as often, in the race of honor 
and influence. That cultivated class is large and ever enlarg- 
ing. It is computed that, with titles and without, there are 
seventy thousand of these people coming and going in Lon- 




















and the rich Englishman goes over 
day, drawing more than all the ad 
est of his kings could command. 





CHAPTER XII 
‘UNIVERSITIES 


Or British universities, Cambridge has the most illustrious 
names on its list. At the present day, too, it has the advan- 
tage of Oxford, counting in its alemni a greater number of 
distinguished scholars. I regret that I had but a single day 
wherein to see King’s College Chapel, the beautiful lawns and 
gardens of the colleges, and 2 few of its gownsmen. 

But I availed myself of some repeated invitations to Ox- 
ford, where I had introductions to Dr. Daubeny, 


the last day of March, 1848. I was the guest of my friend 
in Oriel, was housed close upon that college, and I lived on 
college hospitalities. 

My new friends showed me their cloisters, the Bodleian 
Library, the Randolph Gallery, Merton Hall, and the rest, 7 
saw several faithful high-minded young men, some of them 
in the mood of making sacrifices for peace of mind,—a topic, 
of course, on which J had no counsel to offer, Their affec- 
tionate and gregarious ways reminded me at once of the 
habits of our Cambridge men, though I imputed to these En 
glish an advantage in their secure and polished manners, 
The halls are rich with oaken wainscoting and a The 


benedicat; benedicitur, benedicatur. 
It is a curious proof of the English use and wont, or of _ 


their good nature, that these young men are locked up every 
night at nine o'clock, and the porter at each hall is required 
to give the name of any belated student who is admitted after 
that hour. Still more descriptive is the fact that out of 
twelve hundred young men, comprising the most spirited of 
the aristocracy, a duel has never occurred. 

Oxford is old, even in England, and conservative. Its 
foundations date from Alfred, and even from Arthur, if, as 
is alleged, the Pherylit of the Druids had a seminary here. 
In the reign of Edward L, it is pretended, here were thirty 
thousand students; and nineteen most noble foundations were 
then established, Chaucer found it as firm as {if it had always 
stood; and it is, in British story, rich with great names, the 
school of the island, and the link of England to the learned 
of Europe. Hither came Erasmus, with delight, in 1497. 
Albericus Gentilis, in 180; was relieved and maintained by 
the university, Athert Alaskle, a noble Polonian, Prince of 
Sirad, who visited England to admire the wisdom of Queen 
Elizabeth, was entertained with stage-plays in the Refectory 
of Christ Church, in 1583. Isaac Casaubon, coming from 
Henri Quatre of France, by invitation of James I., was ad- 
mitted to Christ's College, in July, 1613. I saw the Ashmo- 
fean Museum, whither Elias Ashmole, in 1682, sent twelve 
cart-loads of rarities. Here indeed was the Olympia of all 
Anthony Wood's and Aubrey's games and heroes, and every 
inch of ground has its lustre. For Wood's Athene Ox- 
onienses, or calender of the writers of Oxford for two hun- 
dred years, is a lively record of English manners and merits, 
and as much a national monument as Purchas’s Pilgrims or 
Hansard’s Register. On every side, Oxford is redolent of 
age and authority. Its gates shut of themselves against mod- 
crn innovation. It is still governed by the statutes of Arch- 
bishop Laud. The books in Merton Library are still chained 
to the wall, Here, on August 27, 1660, John Milton's Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio and Iconoclastes were com= 
mitted to the flames. I saw the school-court or quadrangle, 
where, in 1683, the Convocation caused the Leviathan of 
Thomas Hobbes to be publicly bumt. I do not know 
whether this learned body have yet heard of the declara~ 
tion of American Independence, of whether the Ptolemaic 
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for a nobleman, or indeed for almost every 

on quitting college, to leave behind him some arte 

and gifts of all values, from a hall, or a 

library, down to a picture or a spoon, are 

eee ne eae gly, tend Doctor 
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Angelo. This inestimable prize was 
versity for seven thousand pounds, The O8ee all c . 
and the committee charged with the affair had collectedit ree 


them by putting down his name for three 
They told him, they should now very 
mainder, “ No," he said, " you 
contributed all they can spare; T 

and he withdrew his cheque for three J 
four thousand pounds, I saw the whole 


1848. 

In the Bodleian Library, Dr. Bandinel me 
manuscript Plato, of the date of A.v. 896, brought by Dra 
Clarke from Egypt; a manuseript Virgil, of the same cen= 
tury; the first Bible printed at Mentz, (I believe in 1450) 5 
and a duplicate of the same, which had been deficient in 
about twenty leaves at the end. But, one day, being in 
Venice, he bought a room full of books and manuscripts— 
every scrap and fragment,—for four thousand lonts d'ors, 
and had the doors locked and sealed by the consul, On pro= 
ceeding, afterwards, to examine his purchase, he found 
twenty deficient pages of his Mentz Bible, 
brought them to Oxford, with the rest of his pw i 
placed them in the volume; but has too much awe for the 
Providence that appears in’ bibliography also, to suffer the 
reunited parts to be re-bound. The oldest building here is 
two hundred years younger than the frail manuscript brought 
by Dr, Clarke from Egypt. No candle or fire is ever lighted 
in the Bodleian. Its catalogue is the standard catalogee on 
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of books contained in the library of that college—the theory 
being that the Bodleian has ali books. This rich library 
sree cary: the last year (1847) for the purchase of books 
av 

The logical English train a scholar as they train an engi- 
neer, Oxford is a Greek factory, as Wilton mills weave 
carpet, and Sheffield grinds steel. They know the use of a 
tutor, as they know the use of a horse; and they draw the 
greatest amount of benefit out of both, The reading men are 
kept by hard walking, hard riding, and measured eating and 
drinking, at the top of their condition, and two days before 
the examination, do no work, but lounge, ride, or run, to be 
fresh on the college doomsday, Seven years’ residence is 
the theoretic period for a master’s degree. In point of fact, 
it bas long been three years’ residence, and four years more 
ef standing. This “ three years" is about twenty-one months 

all 

“The whole expense,” says Professor Sewel, “of ordi- 
nary college tuition at Oxford is about sixteen guineas a 
year.” But this plausible statement may deceive a reader 
unacquainted with the fact that the principal teaching relied 
on is private tuition. And the expenses of private tuition are 
reckoned at Brees. Sap to S70 nl yee ot Soe ere 
course of three years and a half. At Cambridge $750 @ year 
is economical, and $150 not extrat iad 

‘The number of students and of residents, the dignity of the 
authorities, the value of the foundations, the history and the 
architecture, the known sympathy of entire Britain in what 
is done there, justify a dedication to study in the undergrad- 
uate, such as cannot easily be in America, where his college 
is half suspected by the Freshman to he insignificant in the 
scale beside trade and politics. Oxford is a little aristocracy 
in itself, numerous and dignified enough to rank with other 
estates in the realm; and where fame and secular jotion 
are to be had for study, and in a direction which bas the 
unanimous respect of all cultivated nations. 

This aristocracy, of course, repairs its own losses; fills 

A Mader, fay ps 906 *Beisteds Five Years at an English Univessity. 








places, as they fall vacant, from the body of | 
number of fellowships at Oxford is 540, 


and hindered by poverty, 
Thee srubloy the walks od te 10a in one 
academical palaces, and a thousand dollars a year 
peappedal pacer nip ci pes 


rT pl 
to their fellowships. They shuddered at the 
of dying a Fellow, and they pointed out to me a p 
‘old man, who was assisted into the hall. As the numbe 
undergraduates at Oxford is only about 1200 or 1300, 
many of these are never competitors, the chance of a 
lowship is very great. The income of the nineteca ole 
conjectured at £150,000 a year. 

The effect of this drill is the radical knowledge of 
and Latin, and of mathematics, and the solidity and taste 
English criticism. Whatever luck there may be in this or 
award, an Eton captain can write Latin longs and shorts, 
turn the Court-Guide into hexameters, and it is certain 
that a Senior Classic can quote correctly from the Corpus 
Poctarum, and is critically learned in all the humanities, 
Greck erudition exists on the Isis and Cam, whether the 
Maud man or the Brazen Nose man be properly ranked 
not; the atmosphere is loaded with Greck Icarning; if 
whole river has reached a certain height, and kills all that 
growth of weeds which this Castalian water kills, The En- 
glish nature takes culture kindly. Se Milton # 
refines the Norseman. Access to the Greek mind lifts 
standard of taste, He has enough to think of, and, unless o 
an impulsive nature, is indisposed from writing or ing, 
by the fulness of his mind, and the new severity of his taste. 
The great silent crowd of thorough-bred Grecians always 
known to be around him, the English writer cannot ignore, 
‘They prune his orations, and point his pen. Hence, the style 
and tone of English journalism, The men have learned acct 
racy and comprehension, logi¢, and pace, or speed of working. 
They have bottom, endurance, wind. When born with od 
constitutions, they make those eupeptic studying-mills, the 
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cast-iron men, the dura ilia, whose powers of performance 
compare with ours, as the steam-hamimer with the music-box; 
—Cokes, Mansfields, Seldens, and Bentleys, and when it hap- 
pens that a superior brain puts a rider on this admirable 
horse, we obtain those masters of the world who combine 
the highest energy in affairs, with a supreme culture, 

It is contended by those who have been bred at Eton, Har- 
row, Rugby, and Westminster, that the public sentiment 
within each of those schools is high-toned and manly; that 
in their playgrounds, courage is universally admired, mean- 
ness despised, manly feelings and generous conduct are en= 
couraged: that am unwritten code of honor deals to the 
spoiled child of rank, and to the child of upstart wealth, an 
even-handed justice, purges their nonsense out of both, and 
does all that can be done to make them gentlemen. 

Again, at the universities, it is urged that all goes to form 
what England values as the flower of its national life—a 
well-educated gentleman. The German Huber, in describing 
to his countrymen the attributes of an English gentleman, 
frankly admits that, "in Germany, we have nothing of the 
kind, A gentleman must possess a political character, am 
independent and public position, or, at least, the right of as~ 
suming it, He must have average opulence, either of his own, 
or in his family. He should also have bodily activity and 
strength, unattainable by our sedentary life in public offices. 
The race of English gentlemen presents an appearance of 
manly vigor and form, not elsewhere to be found among an 
equal number of persons, No other nation produces the 
stock. And, in England, it has deteriorated. The university 
is a decided presumption in any man’s favor, And so emi- 
nent are the members that a glance at the calendars will show 
that in all the world one cannot be in better company than 
‘on the books of one of the larger Oxford or Cambridge 
colleges.""* 

‘These seminaries are finishing schools for the upper classes, 
and not for the poor, The useful is exploded. The defini- 
tion of a public school fs “a school which excludes all that 
could fit a man for standing behind a counter.”* 





2 Hobers History of the English Universities, Newman's transl 
‘See Deisted Vive Years tn an English University, New York, 





No doubt, the foundations have been p 
which equals in wealth several of the n 
states, shuts up the lectureships which were 


with ae and foundation ete mare c 
to the English notion of it is arrived at. I looked o 
Examination Papers of the year 1848, for the various 
ships and fellowships, the Lusby, the Hertford, the 
Treland, and the University (copies of which were ki 
given me by a Greek professor), containing the tasks 
many competitors had victoriously performed, and I belic 
they would prove too severe tests for the candidates. 
Bachelor’s degree in Yale or Harvard. And, balers 
Sone sod ta bovelonae seoesdod eam te 
tions, an jowledge pretended to 
veyed. Osford seat Cot seariy tweateior tris See 
men, and three or four hundred well-educated men. . 
The dict and rough exercise secure a certain ot 
old Norse power. A fop will fight, and, in exigent 
stances, will play the manly part. In seeing these 
believed I saw already an advantage in vigor and 
general habit, over their contemporaries in American pair 
leges. No doubt much of the power and brillianey of the 
reading-men is merely constitutional or a With a 
hardier habit and resolute gymnastics, with five miles more 
walking, or five ounces less eating, or with a saddle 
gallop of twenty miles a day, with skating and 
matches, the American wonld arrive at a3 robust 
and cheery and hilarious tone, [ should readily 
these advantages, which it would be casy to acquire, 








did not find also that they read better than we, and write 
better. 

English wealth, falling on their school and university train- 
ing, makes a systematic reading of the best authors, and to 
the end of a knowledge how the things whereof they treat 
really stand: whilst pamphleteer or journalist reading for 
an argument for a party, or reading to write, or, at all events, 
for some by-end imposed on them, must read mesnly and 
fragmentarily. Charles I. said that he understood English 
Jaw as well as a gentleman ought to understand it. 

‘Then they have access to books; the rich libraries collected 
at every one of many thousands of houses, give an advantage 
‘not to be attained by a youth in this country, when one thinks 
how much more and better may be learned by a scholar who, 
immediately on hearing of a book, can consult it, than by one 
who is on the quest for years, and reads inferior books be- 
cause he cannot find the best. 

Again, the great number of cultivated men keep each other 
up to a high standard. The habit of meeting well-read and 
knowing men teaches the art of omission and selection. 

Universities are, of course, hostile to geniuses, which see~ 
ing and using ways of their own, discredit the routine: as 
churches and monasteries persecute youthftll saints. Yet we 
all send our sons to college, and, though he be a genius, he 
must take his chance. The university must be retrospective. 
The gale that gives direction to the vanes on: all its towers 
blows out of antiquity. Oxford is a library, and the pro- 
fessors must be librarians, And I should as soon think of 
quarrelling with the janitor for not magnifying his office by 
hostile sallies into the street like the Governor of Kertch or 
Kinburn, as of quarreling with the professors for not admir- 
ing the young neologists who pluck the beards of Euclid and 
Aristotle, or for attempting themselves to fill their vacant 
shelves as original writers. 

It is easy to carp at college, and the college, if we will 
wait for it, will have its own turn, Genius exists there also, 
but will not answer a call of a committee of the House of 
Commons. It is rare, precarious, eccentric, and darkling. 
England is the land of mixture and surprise, and when you 
have settled it that the universities are moribund, out comes 
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2 poetic influence from the heart of Oxford, to mould the 
opinions of cities, to build their houses as 
their nests, to give veracity to art, and charm id, as an 
appeal to moral order always must, But besides this restora~ 
tive genius, the best poetry of England of this age, in the old 
forms, comes from two graduates of Cambridge, 





CHAPTER XIII 
RELIGION 

No people, at the present day, can be explained by 
national religion. They do not feel responsible for it; it Hes 
far outside of them. Their loyalty to truth, and their labor 
and expenditure rest on real foundations, and not on a na 
tional church. An English life, it is evident, does not grow 
out of the Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or the Eucharist, 
It is with religion as with marriage. A youth marries in 
haste; afterward, when his mind is opened to the reason of 
the conduct of life, he is asked what he thinks of the institu: 
tion of marriage, and of the right relations of the sexes? “T 
should have much to say," he might reply, “if the question 
were open, but I have a wife and children, and all question is 
closed for me.” In the barbarous days of a nation, some 
cultus is formed or imported; altars are built, tithes are paid, 
priests ordained. The education and expenditure of the 
country take that direction, and when wealth, refinement, 
great men, and tics to the world supervene, its prudent men 
say, why fight against Fate, or lift these absurdities which are 
now mountainous? Better find some niche or erevice in this 
mountain of stone which religious ages have quarried amd 
carved, wherein to bestow yourself, than attempt anything 
ridiculously and dangerously above your strength, like re 
moving it. 

In seeing old castles and cathedrals, I sometimes say, a5 
to-day, in front of Dundee Church tower, which is eight hun- 
dred years old, “This was built by another and a better race 
than any that now look on it.” And, plainly, there has been 
great power of sentiment at work in this island, of which 
these buildings are the proofs: as volcanic basalts show the 


work of fire which has been extinguished for ages. England 
felt the full heat of the Christianity which fermented Eu- 
Tope, and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. The power of the religions sentiment 
put an end to human sacrifices, checked appetite, inspired the 
crusades, inspired resistance to tyrants, inspired self-respect, 
set bounds to serfdom and slavery, founded liberty, created 
the religious architecture—York, Newstead, Westminster, 
Fountains Abbey, Ripon, Beverly, and Dundee—works to 
which the key is lost, with the sentiment which created them; 
inspired the English Bible, the liturgy, the monkish histories, 
the chronicle of Richard of Devizes. The priest translated 
the Vulgate, and translated the sanctities of ald hagiology 
into English virtues on English ground. It was a certain 
affirmative or aggressive state of the Caucasian races. Man 
awoke, refreshed by the sleep of ages. The violence of the 
northern savages exasperated Christianity into power. It 
lived by the love of the people. Bishop Wilfrid manumitted 
two hundred and fifty serfs, whom he found attached to the 
soil, The clergy obtained respite from labor for the boor on 
the Sabbath, and on church festivals, “The lord who com- 
pelled his hoor to labor between sunset on Saturday and sun- 
Set on Sunday, forfeited him altogether.” The priest came 
out of the people, and sympathized with his class, The 
church was the mediator, check, and demoeratic principle, in 
Europe. Latimer, Wicliffe, Arundel, Cobham, Antony Par- 
sons, Sir Harry Vane, George Fox, Penn, Bunyan, are the 
democrats, a8 well as the saints, of their times, The Catholic 
church, thrown on this toiling, serious people, has made in 
fourteen centuries a massive system, close fitted to the man- 
ners and genius of the country, at once domestical and 
stately. In the long time, it has blended with everything 
in heaven above and the earth beneath. It moves through a 
zodiac of feasts and fasts, names every day of the ycar, every 
town and market and headland and monument, and has 
coupled itself with the almanac, that no court can be held, 
no field ploughed, no horse shod, without some leave from the 
church, All maxims of prudence, or shop, or farm, are fixed 
and dated by the church. Hence, its strength in the agri- 
cultural districts. The distribution of land into parishes en- 
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forces church sanction to every civil privilege; and the 

dation of the clergy,—prelates for the rich, and curates 
for the poor—with the fact that a classical education fas 
heen secured to the clergyman, makes them “the link which 
unites the sequestered peasantry with the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the age."* 

The English church has many certificates to show of hum 
ble effective service in bumanizing the people, in cheering 
and refining men, feeding, healing, and educating. It has 
the seal of martyrs and confessors; the noblest books; a 
sublime architecture; a ritual marked by the same secular 
merits, nothing cheap or purchasable. 

From this slow-grown church important reactions proceed; 
much for culture, mch for giving a direction to the nation’s 
affection and will to-day. The carved and pictured chapel, 
—its entire surface animated with image and emblem —made 
the parish-church a sort of book and Bible to the people's eye. 

‘Then, when the Saxon instinct had secured a service in the 
vernacular tongue, it was the tutor and university of the 
people. In York minster, on the day of the enthronization of 
the new archbishop, I heard the service of prayer 
read and chanted in the choir. It was strange to hear the 
pretty pastoral of the betrothal of Rebecca and Isaac, in the 
morning of the world, read with circumstantislity in York 
minster, on the 13th January, 1848, to the decorous English: 
audience, just fresh from the Times newspaper and their 
wine; and listening with all the devotion of national pride 
That was binding old and new to some purpose. The rever~ 
ence for the Scriptures is an element of civilization, for thus 
has the history of the world been preserved, and is preserved, 
Here in England every day a chapter of Genesis, and a leader 
in the Times. 

Another part of the same service on this occasion was not 
insignificant. Handel’s coronation anthem, God save the 
King, was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ, with sublime 
effect. The minster and the music were made for each other, 
Te was a hint of the part the church plays as a political 
From his infancy, every Englishman is accustomed to 
daily prayers for the Queen, for the royal family and the 
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Parliament, by name; and this lifelong consecration of these 
cannot be without influence on his opinions. 
The universities, also, are parcel of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, and their frst design is to form the clergy. Thus the 
clergy for a thousand years have been the scholars of the 
nation. 


‘The national temperament deeply enjoys the unbroken 
order and tradition of its church; the liturgy, ceremony, 
architecture; the sober grace, the good company, the con- 
nection with the throne, and with history, which adorn it. 
And whilst it endears itself thus to men of more taste than 
activity, the stability of the English nation is passionately 
enlieted to its support, from its inextricable connection with 
the cause of public order, with politics, and with the funds, 

Good churches are pot built by bad ten; at least, there 
must be probity and enthusiasm somewhere in the society. 
‘These minsters were neither built nor filled by atheists. No 
church has had more learned, industrious, or devoted men; 
plenty of “clerks and bishops, who, out of their gowns, would 
tuen their backs on no man." Their architecture still glows 
‘with faith in immortality. Heats and genial periods arrive in 
history, or shall we say, plentitudes of Divine Presence, by 
which high tides are caused in the human spirit, and great 
virtues and talents appear, as in the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and again in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the nation was full of genius and piety. 

But the age of the Wicliffes, Cobhams, Arundels, Beckets; 
of the Latimers, Mores, Cranmers; of the Taylors, Leighton: 
Herberts; of the Sherlocks, and Butlers, is gone, Silent 
revolutions in opinion have made it impossible that men like 
these should returt, or find a place in their once saéred 
stalls, The spirit that dwelt in this church has glided away 
to animate other activities; and they who come to the old 
shrines find apes and players rustling the old garments, 

The religion of England is part of good-breeding. When 

seé on the continent the well-dressed Englishman come 

into his ambassador's chapel, and put his face for silent 

prayer into his smooth-brushed hat, one cannot help feeling 
* Puller, 
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the House of Lords, that Almighty 
not been well used by them, and that it would become 
magnanimity, after so pat successes, to take | 
proper acknowledgment be made. It is the 
gentry; but it is not the church of the poor, The op 
do not own it, and get tlemen lately testified in the. r 
Commons that in their lives they never saw a poor man 
coat inside a church, 
torpidity on the side of religion of the ¥ij 

glish understanding shows how much wit and folly an 
in one brain. Their religii & quotation, 
a doll; and any examination is interdicted with 
terror. In good company, you expect them to laugh 2 
fanaticism of the vulgar; but they do not; they are the 

‘The English, in common perhaps with Christendom 
nineteenth century, do not respect power, ‘but 
ance; value ideas only for an economic result. 
esteems a saint only as far as he can be an army 
“Mr, Briscoll, by his admirable conduct and pate 
the better of Methodism, which had appeared among: 
soldiers, and once among the officers.” They value 
ae as oa value an apothecary who brings bark 

inspiration is only some blowpipe, or a 

aon at ain 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman's brain a valve 
that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer shuts off steam. 
‘The most sensible and well-informed men possess the Lr 
of thinking just so far as the bishop in religious matters, 
as the chancellor of the exchequer in politics, They tall 
courage and logic, and show you magnificent results, but th 
same men who have brought free trade or geology to their 
present standing, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the English | 
church. After that, you talk with a box-turtle 

The action of the university, both in what is taught, and 
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the spirit of the place, is directed more on producing an En- 
glish gentleman, than a saint or a psychologist, It ripens a 
bishop, and extrudes a philosopher. I do not know that there 
is more cabalism in the Anglican, than in other churches, 
but the Anglican clergy are identified with the arietocra 
‘They say, here, that, if you talk with a clergyman, you 

sure to find him well-bred, informed, and candid. spy cate 
tains your thought or your project with sympathy and praise. 
But if a second clergyman come in, the sympathy is at an end: 
two together are inaccessible to your thought, and, whenever 
it comes to action, the clergyman invariably sides with his 
church. 

‘The Anglican church is marked by the grace and good 
sense of its forms, by the manly grace of its clergy. The 
gospel it preaches is, “ By taste are ye saved.” Tt keeps the 
old structures in repair, spends a world of money in music 
and building; and in buying Pugin, and architectural litera- 
ture. It has a general good name for amenity a d mildness. 
Tt is not in ordinary a persecuting church; it is not inquisi- 
torial, not even inquisitive, is perfectly well-bred, and can 
shut its eyes on all proper occasions, If you let it alone, it 
will Ict you alone. But its instinct is hostile to all change in 
politics, literature, or social arts, The church has not been 
thé founder of the London University, of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, of the Free School, or whatever aims at diffusion of 
knowledge. The Platonists of Oxford are as bitter against 
this heresy, as Thomas Taylor. 

The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of Eng- 
land. ‘The first leaf of the New Testament it does not open, 
It believes in a Providence which does not treat with levity 
a pound sterling. They are neither Transcendentalists nor 
Christians, They put up no Socratic prayer, much less any 
saintly prayer for the queen's mind; ask neither for light nor 
right, but say bluntly, “ Grant her in health and wealth long 
to live.” And one traces this Jewish prayer in all English 
private history, from the prayers of King Richard, in Richard 
of Devizes’ Chronicle, to those in the diaries of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and of Haydon the painter. “Abroad with my 

wife,” writes Pepys piously, “the first time that ever I rode 
in my own coach; which do make my heart rejoice and praise 
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God, and pray him to bless it to me, and continue it” 17 
bill for the naturalization of the Jews (in 1753) * ig! 
by petitions from all parts of the kingdom, and 
from the city of London, reprobaiag this Ml, am, Peandlig 
extremely to the dishonor of the Christian religion, 
tremely injurious to the interests and commerce of the 
a in gion and of the city of London i pe 

jut they have not been able to congeal act 
of Parliament, “The heavens journey still and yo 
and arts, wars, discoveries, and opinion go onward at their 
own pace, The new age has new desires, new enemies, new 
trades, new charities, and reads the Scriptures with new eye 
The chatter of French politics, the steam-whistle, the 
of the mill, and the noise of embarking emigrants had quite 
put most of the old legends out of mind; so that we 
came to read the liturgy to a modern congregation, it 
almost absurd in its unfitness, and suggested a peep tt 
of old costumes. rie 

No chemist has prospered ¢ attempt to crystallize 

religion. It is ealogenous, lke the adie sod GeSeaieela 
organs. A new statement every day, The prophet and 
apostle knew this, and the nonconformist confutes the con- 
formists, by quoting the texts they must allow. Tr fs the 
condition of a religion, to require religion for its expositor, 
Prophet and apostle can only be rightly understood by prophet 
and apostle. The statesman knows that the religious element 
will not fail, any more than the supply of fibrine and chyle; 
but it is In its nature constructive, and will organize such a 
church as it wants, The wise legislator will spend on tem 
ples, schools, libraries, colleges, but will shun the enriching of 
priests. If, in any manner, he can leave the election and 
ing of the priest to the people, he will do well. inet 
Quakers, he may resist the separation of a class of priests, 
and create opportunity and expectation in the society, to run 
to meet natural endowment, in this kind. But, when wealth 
accrues to chaplaincy, a bishopric, or rectorship, it ey 
moneyed men for its stewards, who will give it another direc= 
tion than to the mystics of their day. Of course, money ywill 
do after its kind, and will steadily work to enspiritualize 
unchurch the people to whom it was bequeathed. ‘The class 
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certain to be excluded from all preferment are the religious, 
—and driven to other churches;—which is nature's vis 
medicatrix, 

The curates are ill paid, and the prelates are overpaid. 
‘This abuse draws into the church the children of the nobility, 
and other unfit persons, who have a taste for expense. Thus 
a bishop is only a surpliced merchant. Through his lawn, 1 
can sce the bright buttons of the shopman's coat glitter, A 
wealth like that of Durham makes almost a premium on 
felony. Brougham, in a speech in the House of Commons ot 
the Irish elective franchise, said, “How will the reverend 
bishops of the other house be able to express their due abhor- 
rence of the crime of perjury, who solemnly declare in the 
presence of God, that when they are called upan to accept 
@ living, perhaps of £4000 a year, at that very instant, they 
are moved by the Holy Ghost to accept the office and adminis- 
tration thereof, and for no other reason whatever?” The 
modes of initiation are more damaging than custom-house 
oaths. The Bishop is elected by the Dean and Prebends of 
the cathedral. The Queen sends these gentlemen a congé 
@élire, or leave to elect; but also sends them the name of the 
person whom they are to elect.” They go into the cathedral, 
ebant and pray, and beseech the Holy Ghost to assist them in 
their choice; and, after these invocations, invariably find that 
the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recommenda- 
tions of the Queen, 

But you must pay for conformity, All goes well as long 
as you run with conformists. But you, who are honest man 
in other particulars, know that there is alive somewhere a 
man whote honesty reaches to this point also, that he shall 
not kneel to false gods, and, on the day when you meet him, 
you sink into the class of counterfeits. Besides, this suc- 
cumbing has grave penalties. If you take in a lie, you must 
take in all that belongs to it. England accepts this orna- 
mented mational church, and it glazes the eyes, bloats the 
flesh, gives the voice a stertorous clang, and clouds the under- 
standing of the receivers. 

The English church, undermined by German criticism, had 
nothing left but tradition, and was led logically back to 
Romanism. But that was an element which only hot heads 
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could breathe: in view of the educated class, gener 
not a fact to front the sun; and the alienation of i 
from the church became complete. - | 
Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Religious 


cling to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully given 
‘The English (and I wish it were confined to them, but "tis 3 


English and the Americans cant beyond all other 

The French relinquish all that industry to them. What 
odious as the polite bows to God, in our books and x 
papers? The popular press is flagitious im the exact measure 
of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a theatrical: 
Sinai, where the thunders are supplied by the property-man, 
‘The fanaticism and hypocrisy create satire. Punch finds aa 
inexhaustible material. Dickens writes novels on Exeter 
Nature revenges herself more summarily by 

of the lower classes. Lord Shaftesbury calls the poor thieves 
together, and reads sermons to them, and they call it “gag” 
George Borrow summons the Gypsies to hear his discourse on 
the Hebrews in Egypt, and reads to them the Apostles’ Creed 
in Romany. “When I had concluded,” he says, “I looked 
around me, The features of the assembly were twisted, aud 


gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in 

no resource but to take wine with him. False 

duces cant, perjury, simony, and ever 2 lower class of 
and character into the clergy: and, when the 

afraid of science and education, afraid of piety, 
tradition, and afraid of theology, there is nothing left 
quit a church which is no longer one. 


to i 





But the religion of England,—is it the Established Church? 
no; is it the sects? no; they are only perpetuations of some 
private man’s dissent, and are to the Established Church as 
cabs are to a coach, cheaper and more convenient, but really 
the same thing. Where dwells the religion? Tell me first 
where dwells electricity, or motion, or thought, or gesture. 
‘They do not dwell or stay at all. Electricity cannot be made 
fast, mortared up and ended, like London Monument, or the 
Tower, so that you shall know where to find it, and keep it 
fixed, as the English do with their things, forevermore; it is 
passing, glancing, gesticular; it is a traveller, a newness, a 
surprise, a secret, which perplexes them, and puts them out. 
‘Yet, if religion be the doing of all good, and for its sake the 
suffering of all evil, sowffrir de tout le monde et ne faire 
souffrir personne, that divine secret has existed in England 
from the days of Alfred to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and 
of Florence Nightingale, and in thousands who have no fame, 
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EXTERATURE 


‘A srronc common-sense, which it is not easy to unseat or 
disturb, marks the English mind for a thousand years; a rude 
strength newly applied to thought, as of sailors and soldiers 
who had lately learned to read. They have no fancy, and 
never are surprised into a covert or witty word, such as 
pleased the Athenians and Italiane, and was convertible into 
‘a fable not Jong after; but they delight in strong earthly ex- 
pression, not mistakable, coarsely true to the human body, 
and, though spoken among princes, equally fit and welcome 
to the mob, This homeliness, veracity, and plain style ap- 
pear in the earliest extant works, and in the latest. It im- 
ports into songs and ballads the smell of the earth, the 
breath of cattle, and, like a Dutch painter, secks a household 
charm, though by pails and pans. They ask their consti- 
tutional utility in verse. The kail and herrings are never out 
of sight. The poet nimbly recovers himself from every sally 
of the imagination. The English muse loves the farmyard, 
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elevations, materialistic, its poetry is common-sense in< 
spired; or iron raised to white heat. 

The marriage of the two qualities is in their speech, It 
is a tacit rule of the language to make the frame or skeleton 
of Saxon words, and, when elevation or ornament is sought, 
to interweave Roman; but sparingly; nor is a sentence made 
of Roman words alone, without loss of strength. The chil- 
dren and laborers use the Saxon unmixed. The Latin un- 
mixed is abandoned to the colleges and Parliament. Mixture 
is a secret of the English island; and, in their dialect, the 
male principle is the Saxon; the female, the Latin; and they 
are combined in every discourse, A good writer, if he has 
indulged in a Roman roundness, makes haste to chasten and 
nerve his period by English monosyllables. 

When the Gothic nations came into Europe, they found 
ft lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew and of Greek 
genius, The tablets of their brain, long kept in the dark, 
were finely sensible to the double glory. To the i 
from this twin source (of Christianity and art), the mind 
became fruitful as by the incubation of the Holy Ghost, 
The English mind flowered in every faculty, The common- 
Sense was surprised and inspired. For two centuries, Eng- 
land was philosophic, religious, poetic. The mental furniture 
seemed of Jarger scale; the prey acious like the store- 
house of the rains; the ardor an lurance of study; the 
boldness and facility of their mental construction; their 
fancy, and imagination, and easy spanning of vast distances 
of thought; the enterprise or accosting of new subjects; and, 
generally, ‘the easy exertion of power, astonish, like the 
legendary feats of Guy of Warwick. The union of Saxon 
precision and Oriental soaring, of which Shakspeare is the 
perfect example, is shared in less degree by the writers of two 
centaries. I find not only the great masters out of all 
rivalry and reach, but the whole writing of the time charged 
with a masculine force and freedom, 

There is a hygienic simplettess, rough vigor, and closeness 
to the matter in hand, even in the second and third class 
of writers; and, I think, in the common style of the people, 
as one finds it in the citation of wills, letters, and public 
documents, in proverbs, and forms of speech. The more 
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ton, Bentley, Brian Walton, acquired the solidity and 
of engineers. 

The influence of Plato tinges the British 
minds loved analogy; were cognizant of 
climbers on the staircase of unity. ” 
between those who elect to see identity, a1 
to see discrepances; and it renews itself 
poets, of course, are of one part; 
the other. But Britain had many di 








‘Hooker, Bacon, Sidney, Lord Brooke, Herbert, Browne, 
Donne, Spenser, Chapman, Milton, Crashaw, Norris, Cud- 
worth, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor. 

Lord Bacon pentie the English duality. His centuries of 
observations, on useful science, and his experiments, I sup- 
pose, were worth nothing. One hint of ‘Franklin, or Watt, 

‘or Dalton, or Davy, or any one who had a talent for experi- 
ment, was worth all his lifetime of exquisite rrifles. But he 
drinks of a diviner stream, and marks the influx of idealism 
into England. Where that goes, is poetry, health, and 
progress. The rules of its genesis or its diffusion are not 
Known. That knowledge, if we had it, would supersede 
all that we call science of the mind, It seems an affair of 
face, or of meta-chemistry;—the vital point being—how 
far the sense of unity, or instinct of seeking resemblances, 
predominated. For, wherever the mind takes a step, it is, 
to put itself at one with a larger class, discerned beyond 
the lesser class with which it has been conversant. Hence 
all poetry and all affirmative action come, 

Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held of the analo- 
gists, of the idealists, or (as we popularly say, naming from 
the best example) Platonists. Whoever discredits analogy, 
and requires heaps of facts, before any theories can be at- 
tempted, has no poctic power, and nothing original or 
beautiful will be produced by him. Locke is as surely the 
influx of decomposition and of prose, as Bacon and the 
Platonists of growth. The Platonic is the poetic tendency; 
the so-called scientific is the negative and poisonous. “Tis 
quite certain that Spenser, Burns, Byron, and Wordsworth 
will be Platonists; and that the dull men will be Lockists. 
Then politics and commerce will absorb from the educated 
class men of talents without genius, precisely because such 
have no resistance, 

Bacon, capable of ideas, yet devoted to ends, required, in 
his map of the mind, first of all, universality, or prima 
Philosophia, the receptacle for all such profitable observa~ 
tions and axioms as fall not within the compass of any of 
the special parts of philosophy, but are more common, and 
of a higher stage. He held this element essential: it is 
never out of mind: he never spares rebukes for such as 
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nature of space and time; Harrington’s political rule that 
power must rest on land—a rule which requires to be 
liberally interpreted; the theory of Swedenborg, so cos- 
tically applied by him, that the man makes bis heaven and 
hell; Hegel's study of civil history, a3 the conflict of ideas 
and the victory of the deeper thought; the identity-philo~ 
sophy of Schelling, couched in the statement that “all dif- 
ference is quantitative.” So the very announcement of the 
theory of gravitation, of Kepler's three harmonic laws, and 
even of Dalton’s doctrine of definite proportions, finds a 
sudden response in the mind, which remains a superior evi- 
dence to empirical demonstrations. I cite these generaliza~ 
tions, some of which are more recent, merely to indicate a 
class. Not these particulars, but the mental plane or the 
atmosphere from which they emanate, was the home and 
element of the writers and readers in what we loosely call 
the Elizabethan age (say, in literary history, the period 
from 1575 to 1625), yet a period almost short enough to 
justify Ben Jonson's remark on Lord Bacon; “ About this 
time, and within his view, were born all the wits that could 
honor a nation, or help study.” 

‘Such richness of genius had not existed more than once 
before, These heights could not be maintained As we 
find stumps of vast trees in our exhausted soils, and have 
received traditions of their ancient fertility to tillage, so 
history reckons epochs in which the intellect of famed races 
became effete. So it fared with English genius, These 
heights were followed by a meanness, and a descent of the 
mind into lower levels; the loxs of wings; no high specu- 
Jation. Locke, to whom the meaning of ideas was unknown, 
became the type of philosophy, and his “understanding” 
the measure, in all nations, of the English intellect. His 
countrymen forsook the lofty sides of Parnassus, on which 
they had once walked with echoing steps, and disused the 
studies once so beloved; the powers of thought fell into 
neglect. The later English want the faculty of Plato and 
Aristotle, of grouping men in natural classes by an insight 
‘of general laws so decp that the rule is deduced with equal 
precision from few subjects or from one, as from multitudes 
of lives. Shakspeare is supreme in that, as in all the great 
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no copula had been detected between any 
either in physics or in thought; that the 
effect was loosely or gratuitously applied 
only as consecutive, not at all as causal. Doctor Jo 
written abstractions have little value: the tone 
in them makes their chief worth, 

Mr. Hallam, a learned and elegant scholar, has 
the history of European literature for three 

ce of great ambition, inasmuch as a Ju 

to be attempted on every book. But his eye does : 
to the ideal standards: the verdicts are all dated from 
don: all new thought must be cast into the old moulds. 
expansive clement which creates literature is steadily ¢ 
Plato is resisted, and his school. Hallam is uniformly 
but with deficient sympathy; writes with resolute 
but is unconscious of the deep worth which 
mystics, and which often outvalues as 2 seed of power 
& source of revolution all the correct writers and 
reputations of their day. He passes in silence, or 
with a kind of contempt, the profounder masters 
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of ideas fs not only uncongenial, but unintelligible Hallam 
inspires respect by his knowledge and fidelity, by his mani- 
fest love of good books, and he lifts himself to own better 
than almost any the greatness of Shakspeare, and better 
than Johnson he appreciates Milton. But in Hallam, or 
in the firmer intellectual nerve of Mackintosh, one still finds 
the same type of English genius. It is wise and rich, but 
it lives on its capital, It is retrospective. How can it 
discern and hail the new forms that are looming up on 
the horizon—new and gigantic thoughts which cannot dress 
themselves out of any old wardrobe of the past? 

The essays, the fiction, and the poetry of the day have the 
like municipal limits. Dickens, with preternatural appre- 
hension of the language, of the manners, and the varieties of 
atreet life, with pathos and laughter, with patriotic and still 
enlarging generosity, writes London tracts. He is a painter 
of English details, like Hogarth; local and temporary in 
his tints and style, and Jocal in his aims. Bulwer, an in- 
dustrious writer, with occasional ability, is distinguished 
for his reverence of intellect as a temporality, and appeals 
to the worldly ambition of the student. His romances tend 
to fan these low flames. Their novelists despair of the 
heart. Thackeray finds that God has made no allowance 
for the poor thing in his universe;—more’s the pity, he 
thinks ;—but ‘tis not for us to be wiser: we must renounce 
ideals, and accept London. 

‘The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses the tone of the 
English governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that 
good means good to eat, good to wear, material commodity ; 
that the glory of modern philosophy is its direction on 
“fruit”; to yield economical inventions; and that its merit 
is to avoid ideas, and to avoid morals. He thinks it the 
distinctive merit of the Baconian philosophy, in its triumph 
aver the old Platonic, its disentangling the intellect from 
theories of the all-Fair and all-Good, and pinning it down 
to the making a better sick chair and a better wine-whey 
for an invalid;—this not ironically, but in good faith;— 
that “solid advantage,” as he calls it, meaning always sen~ 
sual benefit, is the only good. The eminent benefit of 
astronomy is the better navigation it creates to énable the 
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‘materialism, Carlyle was driven by his Ath at the poly 
and the cant, into the preaching of Fate. In comparison 
with all this rottenness, any check, any cleansing, though by 
fire, seemed desirable and beautiful. He saw little differ+ 
ence in the gladiators, or the “ causes” for which they com- 
bated; the one comfort was that they were all going speed- 
ily into the abyss together: And his imagination, 
no mutriment in any creation, avenged itself by celebrating 
the majestic beauty of the laws of decay. The necessities 
of mental structure force all minds into a few categories, 
and where impatience of the tricks of men makes Nemesis 
amiable, and builds altars to the negative Deity, the in- 
‘evitable recoil is to heroism or the gallantry of the private 
heart, which decks its immolation with glory, in the unequal 
combat of will against fate. 

Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of 
Fourier, and the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to 

metapbysics and to physiology a native vigor, with a 

catholic perception of relations, equal to the highest attempts, 
and a rhetoric like the armory of the invincible knights of 
old, There is in the action of his mind a long Adantic 
roll not known except in deepest waters, and only backing 
‘what ought to accompany such powers, a manifest centrality. 
If his mind does not reat in immovable biases, perhaps the 
orbit is larger, and the return is not yet: but a master should 
inspire a confidence that he will adhere to his convictions, 
and give his preseot studies always the same high place 

It would be easy to add exceptions to the limitary tone 
of English thought, and much more easy to adduce examples 
of excellence in particular veins: and if, going out of the 
region of dogma, we pass into that of general culture, there 
fs no end of the graces and amenities, wit, sensibitity, and 
erudition, of the learned class. But the artificial succor 
which marks alt English performance, appears in letters 
also: much of their sesthetic production is antiquarian and 
manufaetured, and literary reputations have been achicved 
hy forcible men, whose relation to literature was purely 
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nature itsclf, a susceptibility to all impressions, alive to the 
heart as well as to the logic of creation. Bet English science 
puts humanity to the door. It wants the connection which is 
the test of genius. The science is false by not being poetic. 
It isolates the reptile or mollusk it assumes to explain; 
whilst reptile or mollusk only exists in system, in relation. 
‘The poet only sees it as an inevitable step in the path of the 
Creator. But, in England, one hermit finds this fact, and 
another finds that, and lives and dies ignorant of its value. 
There are great exceptions, of John Hunter, a man of 
ideas; perhaps of Robert Brown, the botanist; and of 
Richard Owen, who has imported into Britain the German 
homologies, and enriched science with contributions of his 
own, adding sometimes the divination of the old masters to 
the unbroken power of labor in the English mind. But for 
the most part, the natural science in England is out of its 
loyal alliance with morals, and is as void of imagination and 
free play of thought, as conveyancing. It stands in strong 
contrast with the genius of the Germans, those semi-Greeks, 
who love analogy, and, by means of their height of view, 
preserve their enthusiasm, and think for Europe. 

No hope, no sublime augury, cheers the student, no secure 
striding from experiment onward to a foreseen law, but only 
a casual dipping here and there, like diggers in California 
“prospecting for a placer” that will pay. A horizon of 
brass of the diameter of his umbrella shuts down around 
his senses, Squalid contentment with conventions, satire 
at the names of philosophy and religion, parochial and shop- 
till politics, and idolatry of usage, betray the ebb of Life and 
spirit. As they trample on wationalities to reproduce Lone 
don and Londoners in Europe and Asia, so they fear the 
hostility of ideas, of poctry, of religion,—ghosts which they 
cannot lay ;—and, having attempted to domesticate and dress 
the Blessed Soul itself in English broadcloth and gaiters, 
they are tormented with fear that herein lurks a force that 
will sweep their system away. The artists say, “ Nature 
puts them out;” the scholars have become un-ideal, They 
parry earnest speech with banter and levity; they laugh 
you down, or they change the subject. “The fact is; 
they, over their wine, “all that about liberty, and so 
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the poetry, it saises us to some purpose, and we can well 
afford some staidness, or hardness, or want of popular tune 
in the verses. 

The exceptional fact of the period is the genius of Words- 
worth, He had no master but nature and solitude. “He 
‘wrote a poem,” says Landor, “without the aid of war.” His 
verse is the voice of sanity in a worldly and ambitious cs 
One regrets that his temperament was not more liquid 
musical. He has wcities ager than he was inspired. But 
for the rest, he has no competitor. 

‘Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more command of 
the keys of language. Color, like the dawn, flows over the 
horizon from his pencil, in waves so rich that we do not 
miss the central form. Through all his refinements, too, 
he has reached the public,—a certificate of good sense and 
general power, since he who aspires to be the English poet 
must be as large as London, not in the same kind as London, 
but in his own kind. But he wants a subject, and climbs 
no mount of vision to bring its secrets to the people. He 
contents himself with describing the Englishman as he is, 
and proposes no better. There are all degrees in Bostry, and 
‘we must be thankful for every beautiful talent. But it is only 
& first success, when the car is gained, The best office 
Of the best pocts has been to show how low and uninspired 
‘was their general style, and that only once or twice they have 
struck the high chord. 

That expansiveness which is the essence of the poetic cle~ 
ment, they have not, It was no Oxonian, but Hafiz, who 
sald, “Let us be crowned with roses, let us drink wine, and 
break up the tiresome old roof of heaven into new forms.” 
A stanza of the song of nature the Oxonian has no ear for, 
and he does not value the salient and curative influence of 
intellectual action, studious of truth, without a by-end. 

By the law of contraries, I look for an irresistible taste 
for Oricntalism in Britain, For a self-conceited modish life, 
made up of trifies, clinging to a corporeal civilization, hating 
ideas, there is no remedy like the Oriental largeness. That 
astonishes and disconcerts English decorum. For once there 
is thunder it never heard, light it never saw, and power 
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THE “TIMES 6S 


CHAPTER XV 
TRE “Tusces.” 


‘Te power of the newspaper is familiar in America, and 
in accordance with our political system, In England, it 
stands in antagonism with the feudal institutions, and it 
is all the more beneficent succor against the secretive tend- 
encies of a monarchy. The celebrated Lord Somers “knew 
of no good law proposed and passed in his time, to which 
the public papers had not directed his attention” There 
is no corner and no night. A relentless inquisition drags 
every secret to the day, turns the glare of this solar micro- 
scope on every malfaisance, so as to make the public a more 
terrible spy than any foreigner; and no weakness can be 
taken advantage of by an enemy, since the whole people are 
already forewarned Thus England rids herself of those 
tecttstations which have been the ruin of old states. Of 
course, this inspection is feared. No antique privilege, no 
comfortable monopoly, but sees surely that its days are 
counted; the people are familiarized with the reason of re~ 
form, and, one by one, take away every argument of the 
obstructives. your grace likes the comfort of reading 
the mewspapers,” said Lord Mansfield to the Duke of North- 
umberland; “ mark my words; you and I shall not live to see 
it, but this young gentleman (Lord Eldon) may, or it may 
be a little later; but a little sooner or later, these newspapers 
‘will most assuredly write the dukes of Northumberland out of 
their titles and possessions, and the country out of its king.” 
‘The tendency in England towards social and political insti 
tutions like those of America, is inevitable, and the ability 
of its journals is the driving f 

England is full of manly, clever, well-bred men who possess 
the talent of writing off-hand pungent paragraphs, expressing 
with clearness and courage their opinion on any person or 
performance. Valuable or not, it is a skill that is rarely 
found, out of the English journals. The English do this, 
as they write poetry, as they ride and box, by being educated 
to it, Hundreds of clever Praeds, and Freres, and Froudes, 
and Hoods, and Hooks, and Maginns, and Mills, and Ma- 
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printing machinery, and will drive them out of circulation: 
for the only limit to the circulation of the “Times” is the 
impossibility of printing copies fast enough; since a daily 

Paper can only be new and seasonable for 2 few hours. It 
will Idll all but that paper which is diametrically in opposi- 
tion; since many papers, first and last, have lived by their 
attacks on the leading journal. 

‘The late Mr, Walter was printer of the “ Times,” and had 
gradually arranged the whole materiel of it in perfeet system. 
It ig told that when he demanded a small share in the pro- 
prictary, and was refused, he said, “As you please, gentle- 
men; and you may take away the ‘Times’ fram this office, 
when you will; I shall publish the ‘New Times,’ next Mon- 
day morning.” The proprietors, who had already complained 
that his charges for printing were excessive, found that 
they were in his power, and gave him whatever he wished. 

T went one day with a good friend to the “ Times” office, 
which was entered through a pretty garden-yard, in Printing- 
House Square. We walked with some circumspection, as 
if we were entering a powder-mill; but the door was opened 
by a mild old woman, and, by dint of some transmission of 
cards, we were at last conducted isto the parlor of Mr. 
Morris, a very gentle perton, with no hostile aj 
‘The statistics are now quite out of date, but I remember he 
told us that the daily printing was then 35,000 copies; that 
on the rst March, 1848, the greatest number ever printed,— 
$4,000 were issued; that since February, the daily circulation 
had increased by 8,000 copies. The old press they were then 
using printed five or six thousand sheets per hour; the new 
machine, for which they were then building an engine, would 
print twelve thousand per hour. Our entertainer confided us 
to a courteous assistant to show us the establishment, in 
which, I think, they employed a hundred and twenty men. 
I remember I saw the reporters’ room, in which they redact 
their hasty stenographs, but the editor's room, and who is in 
it, I did not see, though I shared the curiosity of mankind 
fespecting it. 

‘The staff of the “Times” has always been made up of 
able men, Old Walter, Sterling, Bacon, Barnes, Alsiger, 
Horace Twiss, Jones Loyd, John Oxenford, Mr. Moseley, 


It draws from any number of learned and skilful contribu- 
tors; but a more learned and skilful person supervises, cor- , 
rects, and codrdinates. Of this closet, the secret does not 
transpire. No writer is suffered to claim the authorship of 
any paper; everything good, from whatever quarter, comes 
out editorially; and thus, by making the paper everything, 
and those who write it nothing, the character and the awe of 
the journal gain. 

The English like it for its complete information. A state- 
ment of fact in the “ Times” is as reliable as a citation from 
Hansard, Then, they like its independence; they do not 
know, when they take it up, what their paper is going to say: 
but, above all, for the nationality and confidence of its tone, 
Tr thinks for them all; it is their understanding and day's 
ideal daguerreotyped. When I see them reading its columns, 
they seem to me becoming every moment more British, It 
has the national courage, not rash and petulant, but con- 
siderate and determined. No dignity or wealth is a shield 
from its assault. It attacks a duke as readily as a policeman, 
and with the most provoking airs of condescension. It makes 
rude work with the Board of Admiralty. The Bench of 
Bishops is still less safe. One Bishop fares badly for his ra- 
pacity, and another for his bigotry, and a third for his courtli- 
ness, It addresses occasionally a hint to Majesty itself, and 
sometimes a hint which is taken. There is an air of freedom 
even in their advertising columns, which speaks well for Eng- 
land to a foreigner. On the days when I arrived in London 
in 1847, 1 read among the dhily announcements, one offering 
a reward of fifty pounds to any person who would put a 
nobleman, described hy name and title, late a member of 
Parliament, into any county jail in England, he having been 
convicted of obtaining moncy under false pretences. 

‘Was never such arrogancy as the tone of this paper, 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabriginn who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular “Times.” One would 
think, the world was on fis knees to the “ Times” Office, for 
its dally breakfast, But this arrogance is calculated. Who 
would care for it if it " surmised,” or “ dared to confess," or 
“ventured to pretlict,” &c. No; it is so, and so it shall be. 
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guidance of the public sentiment to the right. It is usually 
pretended, in Parliament and elsewhere, that the English 
press has a high tone —which it has not. It has an imperial 
tomé as of 2 powerful and independent nation. But as with 
other empires, its tone is prone to be official, and even 
officinal. The “Times” shares al! the limitations of the 
governing classes, and wishes never to be in a minority. 
TE only it dared to cleave to the right,-to show the right 
to be the only expedient, and feed its batteries from the 
central heart of humanity, it might not have so many men 
of rank among {ts contributors, but genius would be its 
cordia] and invincible ally; it might now and then bear 
the brunt of formidable combinations, but no journal is 
tuined by wise courage It would be the natural leader 
of British reform; its proud function, that of being the voice 
of Europe, the defender of the exile and patriot against 
despots, ysould be more effectually discharged; it would 
have the authority which is claimed for that dream of good 
fen not yet come to pass, an International Congress; and 
the east of its victories would be to give to England a new 
millennium of beneficent power. 


CHAPTER XVI 
STONEHENGE 


Ir had been agreed between my friend Mr. C, and me, that 
before T left England we should make an excursion together 
to Stonehenge, which neither of us had seen; and the 
project pleased my fancy with the double attraction of the 
monament and the companion. It seemed a bringing to- 
gether of extreme points, to visit the oldest religious monu- 
ment in Britain, in company with her latest thinker, and one 
whose influence may be traced in every contemporary book, 
T was glad to sum up a little my experiences, and to ex~ 
change a few reasonable words on the aspects of England, 
with a man on whose genius I set a very high value, and 
who had as much penetration, and as severe a theory of 
duty, a8 any person in it, On Friday, 7th July, we took the 
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as I return to Massachusetts, I shall lapse at once into the 
feeling, which the geography of America inevitably inspires, 
that we play the game with immense advantage; that there 
and not here is the seat and centre of the British race; and 
‘that no skill or activity can long compete with the prodigious 
natural advantages of that country, in the hands of the same 
race; and that England, an old and exhausted istand, must 
one day be contented, like other parents, to be strong only 
in her children, But this was a proposition which no 
Englishman of whatever condition can easily entertain. 
We leit the train at Salisbury, and took a carriage to 
Amesbury, passing by Old Sarum, a bare, treeless hill, once 
containing the town which sent two members to Parliament, 
—now, not a hut;—and, arriving at Amesbury, stopped at 
the George Inn. After dinner, we walked to Salisbury 
Plain. On the broad downs, under the gray sky, not a house 
was visible, nothing but Stonchenge, which looked like a 
group of brown dwarfs in the wide expanse,—Stonchenge 
and the barrows—which rose like green bosses about the 
plain, and a few hayricks. On the top of a mountain, the 
old temple would not be more impressive. Far and wide 
a few shepherds with thelr flocks sprinkled the plain, and a 
bagman drove along the road. It looked as if the wide mar- 
gin given in this crowded isle to this primeval temple were 
accorded by the veneration of the British race to the old egg 
out of which all their ecclesiastical structures and history 
fad proceeded. Stonehenge is a circular colonnade with a 
diameter of a hundred feet, and enclosing a second and third 
colonnade within. We walked round the stones, and clam- 
bered over them, to wont ourselves with their strange aspect 
and groupings, and found a nook sheltered from the wind 
among them, where C. lighted his cigar. It was pleasant 
to see that just this simplest of all simple structures,—two 
upright stones and a lintel faid across—had long outstood 
all later churches, and all history, and were like what is 
most permanent on the face of the planct: these, and the 
harrows—mere mounds (of which there are a hundred and 
sixty within a circle of three miles about Stonehenge), like 
the same mound on the plain of Troy, which still makes 
good to the passing mariner on Hellespont the vaunt of 





and took again and again @ fresh look at the uncanny stones. 
The old sphinx put our petty differences of nationality out 
of sight. To these conscious stones we two pilgrims were 
alike known and near. We could equally well revere their 
old British meaning. My philosopher was subdued and gentle, 
In this quiet house of destiny, he happened to say, “I plant 
cypresses wherever I go, and if I am in search of pain, I 
cannot go wrong.” The spot, the gray blocks, and their rade 
order, which refuses to be disposed of, suggested to him the 
flight of ages, and the succession of religions, The old times 
Of England impress C. much: he reads little, he says, in these 
last years, but “ Acta Sanctorum,” the fifty-three volumes of 
whieh are in the “London Library.” He finds all English 
history therein. He can sec, as he reads, the old saint of 
Tona sitting there, and writing, a man to men. The Acta 
Sonctorum show plainly that the men of those times believed 
in God, and in the immortality of the soul, as their abbeys 
and cathedrals testify: now, even the puritanism {s all gone, 
London is pagan. He fancied that greater men had lived in 
England, than any of her writers; and, in fact, about the 
time when those writers appeared, the last of these were 
already gone, 

We left the mound in the twilight, with the design to re- 
turn the next morning, and coming back two miles to our 
inn, we were met by little showers, and late as it was, men 
‘and women were out attempting to protect their spread wind- 
rows, The grass grows rank and dark in the showery Eng- 
land. At the inn, there was only milk for one cup of tea. 
When we called for more, the girl brought us three drops. 
My friend was annoyed who stood for the eredit of an English 
inn, and still more, the next morning, by the dogeart, sole 
procerable vehicle, in which we were to be sent to Wilton. 
I engaged the local antiquary, Mr. Brown, to go with us 
to Stoneheng@ on ovr way, and show us what he knew of 
the “astronomical” and “ sacrificial" stones. T stood on the 
last, and he pointed to the upright, or rather, inclined stone, 
called the “astronomical,” and bade me notice that ity 
top tanged with the sky-linc, “Yes.” Very well. Now, 
at the summer solstice, the sun rises exactly over the 
top of that stone, and, at the Druidical temple at Abury, 
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and therefore naturally awakening the cupidity and ambition 
of the young heroes of a maritime nation to join in an ex- 
pedition to obtain possession of this wise stone. Hence 
the fable that the ship Argo was loquacious and oracular. 
‘There is also some curious coincidence in the names, Apol- 
Jodorus makes Magnes the son of Aolus, who married Nais. 
On hints like thess, Stukeley builds again the grand colon- 
nade into historic harmony, and computing backward by the 
known variations of the compass, bravely assigns the year 
496 before Christ for the date of the temple. 

For the difficulty of handling and carrying stones of this 
size, the like is done in all cities, every day, with no other 
aid than horse power. I chanced to see a year ago men at 
work on the substructure of a house in Bowdoin Square, in 
Boston, swinging a block of granite the size of the largest 
of the Stonehenge columns with an ordinary derrick, The 
men were common masons, with paddies to help, nor did they 
think they were doing anything remarkable. I suppose, 
there were as good men a thousand years ago, And we 
wonder how Stonehenge was built and forgotten. After 
spending half an hour on the spot, we set forth in our dog- 
cart over the downs for Wilton, C, not suppressing some 
threats and evil omens on the proprietors, for keeping these 
broad plains a wretched sheep-walk, when so many thousands 
‘of English men were hungry and wanted labor. But I heard 
afterwards that it is not an economy to cultivate this land, 
which only yields one crop on being broken up, and is then 
spoiled. 

We came to Wilton and to Wilton Hall,—the renowned seat 
of the Earls of Pembroke, a house known to Shakspeare 
and Massinger, the frequent home of Sir Philip Sidney, 
where he wrote the Arcadia; where he conversed with Lor? 
Brooke, a man of deep thought, and a poet, who caused to 
be engraved on his tombstone, “ Here lies Fulke Greville 
Lord Brooke, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney.” It is now 
the property of the Earl of Pembroke, and the residence of 
his brother, Sidney Herbert, Esq., and is esteemed a noble 
specimen of English manor-hall. My friend had a letter 
from Mr. Herbert to his housekeeper, and the house was 
shown. The state drawing-room is a double cube, 30 feet 
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Clarendon Park, but could see little but the edge of a wood, 
though C. had wished to pay closer attention to the birth- 
place of the Decrees of Clarendon. At Bishopstoke we 
stopped, and found Mr. H., who received us in his carriage, 
and took us to his house at Bishops Waltham. 

On Sunday, we had much discourse on a very rainy day. 
My friends asked whether there were any Americans?—any 
with an American idea,—any theory of the right future of 
that country? Thus challenged, I bethought myself neither 
of caucuses nor congress, neither of presidents nor of cab- 
inet-ministers, nor of such as would make of America an- 
other Europe. 1 thought only of the simplest and purest 
minds; I said, “Certainly yes ;—but those who hold it are 
fanatics of a dream which I should hardly care to relate 
to your English ears, to which it might be only ridiculous— 
and yet it is the only true” So I opened the dogma of 
no-government and non-resistance, and anticipated the ob- 
jections and the fun, and procured a kind of hearing for it. 
I said, it is true that I have never seen in any country a 
man of sufficient valor to stand for this truth, and yet it is 
plain to me that no less valor than this can command my 
respect. 1 can casily sce the bankruptcy of the rulgar 
musket-worship,—though great men be musket-worshippers; 
—and ‘tis certain, as God liveth, the gun that does not need 
another gun, the law of love and justice alone, can effect a 
clean revolution. I fancied that one or two of my anecdotes 
made some impression on C., and I insisted that the mani- 
fest absurdity of the view to English feasibility could make 
no difference to a gentleman; that as to our secure tenure 
of our mutton-chop and spinage in London or in Boston, 
the soul might quote Talleyrand, “Monsieur, je n'en voi 
pas la nécessité’” As 1 had thus taken im the conversation 
the saint’s part, when dinner was announced, C. refused to 
go out before me—"he was altogether too wicked.” I 
planted my back against the wall, and our host wittily 
rescued us from the dilemma, by saying, he was the wicked- 
est, and would walk out first, then C. followed, and I went 
last. 


On the way to Winchester, whither our host accompanied 
# "Mate, Monseignenr, il fost gue fesiete.”* 
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T said, it is true that I have never seen in any 
man of sufficient valor to stand for this truth, and 
plain to me that no less valor than this can 
respect. I can easily see the bankruptcy of the vulgar 
‘musket-worship,—though great men be musket-worshippers; 
—and ‘tis certain, as God liveth, the gun that does not need 
another gun, the law of love and justice alone, can effect a 
clean revolution. 1 fancied that onc or two of my anecdotes 
made some impression on C,, and I insisted that the mani- 
fest absurdity of the view to English feasibility could make 
no difference to a gentleman; that as to our secure tenure 
of our mutton-chop and spinage in London or in Boston, 
the soul right aguote Talleyrand, “Monsiewr, jo n'en vois 
pas la nécessité!” As I had thus taken in the conversation 
the saint's part, when dinner was announced, C. refused to 
0 out before me—"he was all too wicked.” I 
planted my back against the wall, and our host wittily 
rescued us from the dilemma, by saying, he was the wicked- 
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On the way to Winchester, whither our host accompanied 
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English, He detailed the two models, of one or the other of 
all the sentences of the historian Robertson are framed, 


ly he added, Gibbun cannot write English, 

OAEEH leaned wrote what would tell and what would 
Ir had however changed the tone of its literary criticism 
pvicuiaiege nasa Weta letter was written to the editor 
‘Mra. W. bad the editor's answer in ter pos- 

ee ions he thinks a right poetic genius, though 
with some affectation. He had thought an elder brother 
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Tennyson at first the better poet, but must now reckon Alfred 
the trae one. ... In speaking of I know not what style, he 
‘stid, “to be sure, it was the manuer, but then you know the 
matter always comes out of the manner”... He thought 
Rio Janeiro the best place in the world for a great capital 
dity.... We talked of English national character, I told 
‘him, it was not cteditabile that sto One In all the country knew 
atrything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in every 
Ametican library his translations are found. I said, if Plato's 
Republie were published in England as a pew book to-day, do 
You think it would find any readers He confessed, it would 
not: “And yet," he added after a pause, with that compla- 

which never deserts a trie-born Englishman, “and yet 


‘we kaye embodied it all” 


first silent and indisposed, as an old man suddenly waked, 
Before he had ended hia nap; but soon became full of talk 
on the French news, He was nationally bitter on the Frénch: 
hitter on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchman, be sald, can write 
Hoglish, He detailed the two models, on one or the other of 
which all the sentences of the historian Robertson are franved, 


Incidentally he added, Gibbon cannot write English, The 
Edi Review wrote what would tell and what would 
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on the French news. He was nationally bitter on the French: 
bitter on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchman, he said, can write 
English, He detailed the two siodels, oh obe or the other of 
Which all the sentences of the historian Robertson are framed. 
Nor could Jeffrey nor the Edinburgh Reviewers write En+ 
dish, nor can... , who Is a pest to the Engtish tongue: 
Incideritally he added, Gibbon cannot write English, The 

Review wrote what would tell and what would 
stlt. It had however changed the tone of its litetary criticism 
from the time when a certait letter was written to the editor 


Tenhyson at first the better poet, but must now reckon Alfred 
the true one... . In speaking of I know not what style, he 
said, “to be sure, it was the manner, but then you know the 
matter always comes out of the manner." ... He 

Rio Janeiro the best place in the world for a great eapital 
city... We talked of English national character, I told 
him, it was not creditable that no one in all the country knew 
aiything of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in every 
Ainerican library his translations are found, I said, if Plato's 
Republic were published in England as a tiew book to-day, do 
you think it would find any renders?—he confessed, it would 
not: “And yet,” he added after » pause, with that compla- 
cency whieh nevat deserts a truc-born Englishman, “and yet 
we have embodied it all.” 
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on Scotehmeén, too. No Scotchman, he said, can write 
‘He detailed the two models, on one or the other of 
ie sentences of the historium Robertson are framed, 
Jeffrey nor the Edinburgh Reviewers write En- 
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set, It had however changed the tone of its literary criticism 
from the time when a certain letter was written to the editor 
‘Mrs, W. had the editor's answer in ber pos» 
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there, but his remains were removed by Henry I. to the 
new Abbey in the meadows at Hyde, on the northern 
quarter of the city, and laid under the high altar, The 
building was destroyed at the Reformation, and what is left 
of Alfred’s body now lies covered by modern buildings, 
or buried in the ruins of the old” William of Wyke- 
ham’s shrine tomb was unlocked for us, and C. took hold 
‘of the recumbent statue’s marble hands, and patted them 
affectionately, for be rightly values the brave man who 
built Windsor, and this Cathedral, and the School here, and 
New College at Oxford. But it was growing late in the 
afterncon. Slowly we left the old house, and parting with 
‘our bost, we took the train for London. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
PERSONAL 


In these comments on an old journcy now revised after 
seven busy years have much changed men and things in 
England, I have abstained from reference to persons, except 
in the last chapter, and in one or two cases where the fame 
of the parties seemed to have given the public a property in 
all that concerned them, I must further allow myself a few 
notices, if only as an acknowledgment of debts that cannot 
be paid. My journeys were cheered by so much kindness 
from new friends, that my impression of the island is bright 
with agreeable memories both of public societies and of 
households: and, what is nowhere better found than in Eng- 
land, a cultivated person filly surrounded by a happy home, 
“with honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” is of all 
institutions the best. At the landing in Liverpool, I found 
my Manchester correspondent awaiting me, a gentleman 
whose kind reception was followed by a train of friendly 
and effective attentions which never rested whilst I remained 
in the country. A man of sense and of letters, the editor of 
& powerful Iocal journal, he added to solid virtues an infinite 
sweetness and bonhommie. There seemed a poo! of honey 

* History of the AngloSexons, 14 599. 
P Ho—Vel. 6 
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bittcr on Scotchmen, too. No Scotchman, he said, can write 
English, He detailed the two models, on one or the other of 
which all the sentences of the historian Robertson are framed, 
Nor could Jeffrey nor the Edinburgh Reviewers write En= 
lish, nor can... , who is a pest to the English tongue, 
ciderttally he added, Gibbon cannot write English The 
Edinburgh Review wrote what would tell and what would 
sel, It had however changed the tone of its literary critician 
from the time when a certain letter was written to the editot 
by ‘Mrs. W. had the editor's answer in her poss 
seasion. nyson He thinks a right poetic genius, though 
with some affectation, He had thought an elder brother of 
Tenhyson at first the better poct, but must now reckon Alfred 
the true ont. ... Tn speaking of I know not what style, he 
said, “to be sate, it was the manner, but then you know the 


matter always comes out of the manner." ... He thought 
Rio Janeiro the best place {n the world for a great capital 
city.... We talked of English national character. I told 


attything of Thorias Taylor, the Platonist, whilst in every 
Amecican libraty his translations are found, 1 said, if Plato's 
Republic were published in England as a tiew book to-day, do 
you think it would find aty readers ?—be confessed, it would 
mot: “And yet," he added after 2 pause, with that compla~ 
cency which never deserts a trae-born Englishinam, “and yet 








tion he had wrought, and “to see what he foresaw.” There 
are torpid places in his mind, there is hard and 
sterile in his poetry, want of grace and variety, want of due 
catholicity and cosmopolitan scope: he had conformities to 
English politics and traditions; he had cgotistic iti 
in the choice and treatment of his subjects; but Jet us say of 
him that, alone in his time, he treated the human mind well, 
and with an absolute trust. His adherence to his poctic creed 
rested on real inspirations. The Ode on Immortality is the 
high-water mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 
New means were employed, and new realms added to the 
empire of the muse, by his courage, 


CHAPTER XVII 
RESULT 


Enctann is the best of actual nations, It is no ideal frame- 
work, it i8 an old pile built in different ages, with repairs, 
additions, and makeshifts; but you sec the poor best you have 
got. London is the epitome of our times, and the Rome of 
to-day. Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed Teutons, they stand 
im solid phalanx foursquare to the points of compass; they 
constitute the modern world, they have earned their vamtage- 
ground, and held it through ages of adverse possession. They 
are well marked and differing from other leading races. 
England is tender-hearted. Rome was not. England is not 
‘so public in its bias; private life is its place of honor. Truth 
in private fife, untruth in public, marks these home-loving 
men. Their political conduct is not decided by general views, 
but by internal intrigues and personal and family interest, 

' They cannot readily see beyond England. The history of 
Rome and Greece, when written by their scholars, degener- 
ates into English party pamphlets. They cannot see beyond 
England, nor in England can they transcend the interests of 
the governing classes, “English principles” mean a pri- 
gary regard to the interests of property. England, Scot- 
land, and Treland combine to check the colonies, England 
and Scotland combine to check Irish manufactures and trade, 
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this shop-rale had one magnificent effect. Tt extends its ieee 
unalterable courtesy to political exiles of every opinion, and 
re een Tight to that portion of 
the planet seen from the farthest star. But this perfunctory 
hospitality puts no sweetness into their unaccommodating 
manners, no check on that puissant nationality which makes 
their existence incompatible with all that is not English. 
What we must say about a nation is a superficial dealing 
with symptoms. We cannot go deep enough into the biog- 
raphy of the spirit who never throws himself entire into one 
hero, but delegates his energy in parts or spasms to yicious 
and defective individuals. But the wealth of the source is 
seen in the plenitude of English nature. What variety of 
power and talent; what facility and plenteonsness of knight- 
hood, lordship, ladyship, royalty, loyalty; what a proud chiv- 
alry is indicated in “ Collina’s Peerage,” thi eight hun- 
dred years! What dignity resting on what reality and stout- 
ness! What courage in war, what sinew in labor, what cun- 
ning workmen, what inventors and engineers, what seamen 
and pilots, what clerks and scholars! No one man and no 
few men can represent them, It is a people of myriad per- 
somalities. Their many-headedness is owing to the advan- 
position of the middle clas, who are always the 
source of letters and science, Hence the vast plenty of their 
zsthetic production. As they are many-headed, so they an 
many-mationed: their colonization annexes archi 
continents, and their speech seems destined to be the ine 
sal language of men. [ have noted the reserve of in 
the English temperament. In the island, they never let out 
all the length of all the reins, there is no Befserkir rage, no 
abandonment or ecstasy of will or intellect, like that of the 
Arabs in the time of Mahomet, or like that which intoxi- 
cated France in 178. Bat who would see-the uncailing of 
that tremendous spring, the explosion of their well-husbanded 
forces, must follow the swarms which, pouring now for two 
hundred years from the British islands, have sailed, and 
rode, and traded, and planted, through all climates, mainly 
following the belt of enspire, the temperate zones, carrying 
the Saxon seed, with its instinct for liberty and law, for arts 
and for thought,—acquiring under some skies a more electric 





the token of this race. Quid vult valde 
y they do with a will. You cannot account 
their success by their Christianity, commerce, charter, 
common law, Parliament, or letters, but by the contumacious 
sharp-tongued energy of English naturel, with a poise 
sible to disturb, which makes all these its instruments, 
are slow and reticent, and are like a dall good horse whic 
lets every nag pass him, but with whip and spur will run 
down every racer in the ficld. They are right in their feel- 
ing, though wrong in their speculation. 

The feudal system survives in the steep inequality of prop- 
erty and privilege, in the limited franchise, in the social bar- 
fiers which confine patronage and promotion to a caste, and 
still more in the submissive ideas pervading these people. 
The fagging of the schools is repeated in the social classes. 
An Englishman shows no mercy to those below him in the 
social scale, as he looks for none from those above him: any 
forbearance from his superiors surprises him, and they suffer 
in his good opinion. But the feudal system can be seen with 
Jess pain on large historical grounds, It was pleaded in miti- 
gation of the rotten borough, that it worked well, that sub- 
stantial justice was done. Fox, Burke, Pitt, Erekine, Wilber- 
force, Sheridan, Romilly, or whatever national man, were by 
this means sent to Parliament, when their return by large 
constituencies would have been doubtful. So now we say 
that the right measures of England are the men it bred; that 
it tras yielded more able men in five hundred years than any 
other nation; and, though we must not play Providence, and 
balance the chances of producing ten great men against 
the comfort of ten thousand mean men, yet retrospectively 
we may strike the balance, and prefer one Alfred, one 
Shakspeare, one Milton, one Sidney, one Raleigh, one Well- 
ington, to a million foolish democrats. 

‘The American system is more democratic, more humane; 
yet the American people do not yield better or more able 
men, or more inventions or books or benefits, than the En- 
glish. Congress is not wiser or better than Parliament. 
France has abolished its suffocating old régime, but is not 
recently marked by any more wisdom or virtue. 

The power of performance has not been exceeded,—the 
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guarded in the indulgence of his whim, “ Charta,” 
said Rushworth, “is such a fellow that he will DO BOY 
creign.” By this gencral activity, and by this sacredness of 


martyrs, 
sages, and bards, and if the ocean out of which it emerged 
should wash it away, it will be remembered as an island 
famous for immortal laws, for the announcements of original 
right which make the stone tables of liberty. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SPERCR AT MANCHESTER 


A rew days after my arrival at Manchester, in November, 
1847, the Manchester Atheneum gave its annual Banguot in 
the Free-Trade Hall. With other guests, | was invited to be 
present, and to address the company. In looking over ro- 
cently # mewspaper-report of my remarks, I incline to reprint 
it, as fitly expressing the feeling with which I entered Emg- 
land, and which agrees well enough with the more deliberate 
rebults of better acquaintance recorded in the foregoing 
pages. Sir Archibald Alison, the historian, presided, and 
opened the meeting with a speech. He wast followed by 
Mr. Cobden, Lord Brackley, and others, among whom was 
Mr. Crulkshank, one of the contributors to “Punch” Mr, 
Dickens's letter of apology for his absence was read. Mr, 
Jerrold, who had been announced, did mot appear. On being: 
introduced to the meeting, I said>— 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: It is pleasant to me to meet 
this great and brilliant company, and doubly pleasant to see 
the faces of so many distinguished persons on this platform. 
But I have known all these persons already. When I was 
at home, they were as near to me as they are to you. The 
arguments of the League and its leader are known to all the 
friends of free trade. The gayeties and genius, the political, 
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the soclal, the parietal wit of “Punch” go duly every fort- 
night to every boy and girl in Boston and New York. Sir, 
T came to sea, I found the “ History of Europe” on 

ship's cabin table, the property of the captain;—a sort 
‘of programme or play-bill to tell the sca-faring New Eng- 
Jander what he shail find on hig landing here. And as for 
Dombey, sir, there is no land where paper exists to print on, 
where it is not found; no man who can reed, that does not 
read it, and, if he cannot, he finds some charitable pair of 
eyes than can, and hears it 

But these things are not for me to say; these compliments, 
though true, would better come from one who felt and under- 
stood these merits more. I am not here to exchange civili- 
ties with you, but rather to speak of that which I am sure 
interests these gentlemen more than their own praises; of 
that which is good in holidays and working-days, the same 
in one century and in another century, That which lures a 
solitary American in the woods with the wish to see England, 
is the moral peculiarity of the Saxon race,—tts commanding 
sense of right and wrong,—the love and devotion to thaty— 
this is the imperial trait, which arms them with the sceptre of 
the globe. It is this which lies at the foundation of that 
aristocratic character, which certainly wanders into strange 
vagaries, 90 that its origin is often lost sigh of, but which, 
if it should lose this, would find itself paralyzed ; and in trade, 
and in the mechanic's shop, gives that honesty in perform- 
ance, that thoroughness and solidity of work, which is a 
sational characteristic, This conscience is one element, and 
the other is that loyal adhesion, that habit of friendship, that 
homage of man to man, running through all classes —the 
electing of worthy persons to a certain fraternity, to acts of 
Kindness and warm and stanch stipport, from year to year, 
from youth to age—which is alike lovely and honorable to 
those who render and those who receive it;—which stands in 
strong contrast with the superficial attachments of other 
races, their excessive courtesy, and shortelived connection. 

You will think me yery pedantic, gentlemen, but holiday 
though it be, I have not the smallest interest in any holiday 
except as it celebrates real and mot pretended joys; and I 

+ By Sir A. Alison, 
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etary anniversary. I seem to hear you say that, for all that 
is come and gone yet, we will not reduce by one chaglet or 
‘one oak leaf the braveries of our ampual feast. For I must 
tell you, I was given to understand in my childhood that (he 
British island from which my forefathers came, was no 
Jotus-garden, no paradise of serene sky and roses and music 
and merriment all the year round, no, but a cold foggy 
mournful country, where nothing grew well in the open air, 
but robust men and virtuous women, and these of a wonderful 
fibre and endurance; that their best parts were slowly re- 
vealed; their virtues did not come out until they quarrelied: 
they did not strike twelve the first time; good lovers, good 
haters, and you could know little about them till you had seen 
them long, and little good of them till you had seen 
action; that in prosperity they were moody and dumpish, but 
in adversity they were grand. Is it not true, sir, that the wise 
ancients did not praise the ship parting with fying colors 
from the port, but only that brave sailer which came back 
with torn sheets and battered sides, stript of her banners, but 
having ridden out the storm? And so, gentlemen, I feel in 
regard to this aged England, with the possessions, honors, 
and trophies, and also with the infirmities, of a thousand 
years gathering around her, irretrievably committed as abe 
now is to many old customs which cannot be 

changed; pressed upon by the transitions of trade, and new 
and all incalculable modes, fabrics, arts, machines, and com- 
peting populations,—I see her not dizpirited, not weak, but 
well remembering that she has seen dark days before>—ii- 
deed, with a kind of instinct that she sees a little better in 
a cloudy day, and that in storm of battle and calamity, she 
has a secret vigor and a pulse like a cannon. I see her in 
her old age, not decrepit, but young, and still daring to be= 
lieve in her power of endurance and expansion. Seeing 
I say, All hail! mother of nations, mother of heroes, 
strength still equal to the time; still wise to entertain 
and swift to execute the policy which the mind and 
heart of mankind requires in the present hour, and thus only 
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hospitable to the foreigner, and truly a home to the thought- 
ful and generous who are born in the soil. So be it! so 
let it be! If it be mot so, ff the courage of England goes 
with the chances of a commercial crisis, 1 will go back to 
the capes of Massachusetts, and my own Indian stream, and 
fay to my countrymen, the old race are all gone, and the 
elasticity and hope of mankind must henceforth remain on 
the Alleghany ranges, or nowhere, 
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